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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  reproduction  in  collotype  facsimile  of 
the  unique  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of 
Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  forms, 
with  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Lucrece,  Sonnets,  The  Passion- 
ate Vilgrim,  and  the  play  of  Tericles,  a  supple- 
ment to  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio,  which  the  Oxford  University  Press  issued 
in  1901.  All  the  compositions  which  find  a 
place  in  the  present  publication  were  excluded 
from  the  First  Folio,  and  this  undertaking  there- 
fore completes  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  in  their  most  authentic  shape. 

The  five  volumes  which  are  dealt  with  here 
were  published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  in  vary- 
ing conditions,  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  editorial  introductions.  All  the  volumes  are 
of  the  highest  bibliographical  rarity,  and  in  cases 
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where  more  than  one  copy  of  the  first  edition 
exists,  that  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
has  been  chosen  for  reproduction. 

Not  merely  the  first  edition  of  these  Shake- 
spearean volumes,  but  all  the  reissues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  survive  in  very 
few  copies.  With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  biblio- 
graphical story,  reproductions  in  facsimile  are 
given  of  the  title-pages  of  the  rarest  of  these 
reissues. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
original  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  1793, 
of  Lucrece,  IT94>  of  the  Sonnets,  1609,  am*  °f 
Tericks,  1609.  Mrs.  Christie  Miller  has  generously 
permitted  the  reproduction  of  her  copy  of  The 
Tassionate  Pilgrim,  *S99>  which  is  in  the  library 
at  Britwell.  This  volume  has  not  been  photo- 
graphed before,  and  is  in  far  finer  state  than  the 
only  other  copy  known — that  in  the  Capell 
Collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Of  the  fifteen  illustrative  title-pages,  six  are 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  bf  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  five  by  permission  of 
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the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum;  three  by 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  one — the  Venus  and 
Adonis  of  15-99 — by  permission  of  Mrs.  Christie 
Miller  of  Britwell. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  works,  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  history  of  all 
surviving  copies  of  original  editions  and  of  early 
reissues,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  present 
homes.  In  the  notes  to  his  introductory  essays 
he  has  made  specific  acknowledgement  to  the 
many  owners  who  have  aided  him  at  particular 
points  in  this  difficult  part  of  his  research.  Among 
those  who  have  given  him  much  general  assistance, 
he  feels  it  right  to  mention  here  the  American 
collectors,  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  Mr.  W.  A. 
White,  and  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry ;  Mr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Mr.  Strickland  Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
M.  Hugues  Vaganay,  Librarian  of  Les  Facultes 
Catholiques  of  Lyons ;  Mrs.  Strong,  Librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves, 
Librarian  of  the  collection  at  Britwell;  Mr. 
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Strachan  Holme,  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Elles* 
mere ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Payne,  whose  full  and  competent 
notes  on  textual  points  have  been  very  suggestive ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Owen,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Catharine's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  given  the  editor 
valuable  help  in  the  collation  of  the  texts  and 
has  rendered  him  much  other  service  in  preparing 
the  work  for  the  press. 

October  i,  ipo$\ 
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Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  a  peculiar  Points  of 
fascination  alike  for  the  poet's  biographer,  critic,  and  biblio-  mtere*- 
grapher.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  three  points  of  interest. 
Firstly,  the  volume,  alone  in  the  great  roll  of  Shakespeare's 
works,includes  a  precise  personal  statement  from  the  dramatist's 
own  pen  respecting  its  composition.  Secondly,  it  supplies 
a  singularly  illuminating  clue  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Shakespeare's  early  work  and  the  poetic  efforts 
alike  of  his  contemporary  fellow  countrymen  and  of  the 
poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Thirdly,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  his  writings  to  find  its  way  to  the  printing 
press,  and,  although  the  early  editions  were  extraordinarily 
numerous,  exceptionally  few  early  copies  survive.  Neither 
the  intrinsic  nor  the  extrinsic  character  of  the  volume 
is  to  be  exactly  matched  in  variety  of  interest  in  the 
whole  range  of  Shakespearean  literature. 

No  more  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography  exists  c  First  hei 
than  the  dedicatory  letter  bearing  the  poet's  signature,  ^J2^jT 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
It  is  addressed  to  '  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield '.  Only  one 
other  of  Shakespeare's  works,  The  J^ape  of  Lucrece>  was 
similarly  distinguished  by  a  prefatory  epistle  from  the  poet's 
pen,  and  that  was  addressed  to  the  same  patron.  But  the 
inscription  before  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  is  somewhat 
fuller  and  yet  at  the  same  time  somewhat  simpler  in  ex* 

pression  than  its  successor,  differs  from  it,  too,  in  supplying 

♦  .       .         . 
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information  under  the  author's  hand  as  to  the  chronological 
place  which  the  work  fills  in  the  long  list  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Shakespeare,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
declares  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  be  '  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention  \ 

The  frank  tone  of  the  address  to  the  Earl  combines  with 
evidence  from  the  poem's  internal  characteristics  almost  to 
compel  the  critic  to  interpret  those  words — €  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention y — in  their  obvious  sense.  A  difficulty  inevit- 
ably suggests  itself.  By  the  year  j/93,  when  the  poem  was 
first  published,  Shakespeare  had  written  at  least  four 
original  plays,  and  had  revised  as  many  more  by  other 
hands.1  None  of  these  eight  plays  had  yet  gone  to  press, 
but  such  work  must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  '  the 
first  heir  *  of  the  author's  <  invention ',  if  that  phrase  is  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.  The  needs  of  the  situation  are, 
however,  easily  satisfied  by  the  assumption  that  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  sketched  out,  several 
years  before  it  was  published.  The  theory,  which  there  is 
abundant  internal  and  external  testimony  to  justify,  that  this 
tale  in  verse  was  in  all  essentials  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's 
experiments  in  poetry,  does  not  exclude  the  likelihood  that 
it  was  freshly  elaborated  before  it  was  printed.  There 
is  indeed  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  work  lay 
in  manuscript  in  the  author's  desk  through  four  or  five 
summers,  during  which  it  underwent  occasional  change  and 
amplification. 
The  tone  of  Shakespeare's   assurance  that  the   poem  was  the  first- 

the  soein* 

*^        fruits  of  his  mighty  faculty  is  amply  confirmed  by  its  tone 


1  The  four  original  plays  are  in  my  view  Love's  Lm tour's  Lest,  Twe 
Gentlemen  ofVeron*^  Comedy  of  Error  sy  and  Rtmeo  and  Juliet;  the  four  revised 
plays  are  in  my  view  Titus  Andrenicus  and  the  three  parts  of  Howry  Vh 
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and  subject.  Neither  makes  it  easy  to  quarrel  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  originally  drafted  while  the  poet's 
quick  sympathetic  intelligence  was  first  growing  conscious 
of  its  power.  From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  the 
work  often  reaches  heights  of  poetic  excellence,  which 
might  have  glorified  the  maturity  of  lesser  men.  But, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Shakespeare's  ultimate  achievements, 
it  shows  the  promise  of  greatness  more  plainly  than  the 
fruition.  The  signs  of  immaturity  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  lascivious  temper  which  plays  about  the  leading  incidents 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ecstasies  of  adolescence  than  to 
the  ripe  passion  of  manhood.  There  are  many  irrelevant 
and  digressive  details  which,  though  as  a  rule  they  bear 
witness  to  marvellous  justness  of  observation  and  to  excep- 
tional command  of  the  rich  harmonies  of  language,  defy  all 
laws  of  artistic  restraint.  The  metre,  despite  its  melodious 
fluency,  is  not  always  so  thoroughly  under  command  as  to 
avoid  monotony  and  flatness.  The  luxuriance  of  the  imagery 
is  one  of  the  poem's  most  notable  characteristics,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  serves  with  precision  its  illustrative  purpose.  But 
there  are  occasional  signs  of  the  juvenile  tendency — of  the 
vagrant  impulse — to  accumulate  figurative  ornament  for 
its  own  sake.  Nearly  all  the  figures  are,  moreover,  drawn 
from  a  somewhat  narrow  round  of  homely  experience,  from 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  rural  or  domestic  life.  The  <  froward 
infant  stilPd  with  dandling ',  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky, 
the  timid  snail  creeping  into  its  shell,  the  caterpillar  devour- 
ing foliage,  are  among  the  objects  which  are  employed  by 
the  poet  to  point  his  moral.  All  betray  an  alert  familiarity 
with  everyday  incidents  of  rustic  existence.  The  fresh  tone 
and  the  pictorial  clearness  of  the  many  rural  similes  in  the 
Vmus  atul  Adonis  seem,  in  fact,  to  embody  the  poet's  early 


nutter. 
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impressions  of  the  country-side, — impressions  which  lost  some* 
thing  of  their  concrete  distinctness  and  filled  a  narrower 
space  in  his  thought  in  adult  years,  amid  the  multifarious 
distractions  of  the  town. 
The  subject*  The  subject,  too,  savours  of  the  conditions  of  youth, — 

of  what  Shakespeare  called  in  his  Sonnets  (LXX.  9)  'the 
ambush  of  young  days '.  Shakespeare  chose  to  occupy  his 
budding  fancy  with  a  somewhat  voluptuous  story — an  un- 
substantial dream  of  passion — which  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  his  classical  school-books,  and  had  already 
exercised  the  energies  of  famous  versifiers  of  his  own  epoch 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  youthful  essays  in  poetry,  the  choice  of  so  well- 
worn  a  topic  as  Venus  and  Adonis  shows  Shakespeare  to 
have  embarked  at  the  outset  of  his  poetic  career  in  a  con* 
sciously  imitative  effort,  even  if  the  potency  of  his  indi- 
.  viduality  stamped  the  finished  product  with  its  own  hallmark* 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  pastoral  poets  of  Greece,  in  narrating 
the  Greek  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Ovid's  poem  filled 
a  generous  space  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Elizabethan 
school,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  career  Shakespeare  gave 
signs  of  affectionate  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

But  Ovid  was  only  one  of  the  literary  companions  of 
Shakespeare's  youth,  and  the  Latin  poet  dealt  with  this  tale 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  bare  outline.  In  spite  of  his  deep 
obligation  to  the  great  Roman,  Shakespeare  did  not  confine 
his  early  poetic  studies  to  him.  There  are  ample  signs  that 
he  filled  out  Ovid's  brief  and  somewhat  colourless  narrative 
on  lines  suggested  by  elder  English  contemporaries,  Spenser 
and  Marlowe,  Lodge  and  Greene.  In  finally  manipulating 
the  theme  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  too,  that  Shakespeare 
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worked  up  some  vitalizing  conceptions  which  were  derived 
from  the  Italian  poets.  Long  before  he  wrote,  foreign 
writers  had  elaborated  the  simple  classic  myth  in  narrative 
verse    which   closely  anticipated   his   own   in   shape   and 

Most  of  the  varied  influences  which  moulded  Shake* 
speare's  poetic  genius,  indeed,  find  a  first  reflection  in  Venus 
and  Adorns.  In  it,  recent  impressions  of  the  country  life  of 
Warwickshire  seem  to  be  fused,  not  merely  with  schoolboy 
devotion  to  Ovid  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
birth  of  English  poetry,  but  with  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  taste  and  feeling  which  the  Renaissance  had  generated 
in  all  cultivated  minds  of  Western  Europe.  On  foundations 
offered  by  the  novels  of  Italy  and  France — some  of 
the  most  characteristic  fruit  of  Renaissance  literature— 
Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  his  powers  reared  many  of  his 
best-known  plays.  The  same  elements  of  literary  sustenance, 
the  same  force  of  literary  sympathy,  which  fed  the  stream 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  its  maturity,  seem,  in  the  eye  of 
the  careful  student,  to  course  in  embryo  through  Venus  ana 
Admit,  <  the  first  heir '  of  his  invention. 

II 

Critics  of  Venus  and  Adonis  hardly  seem  conscious  of  the  Distribution 
fact  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  engaged  the  attention  rf  the  ***' 
of  poets  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  England, 
both  before  and  after  Shakespeare  approached  the  theme.1 
The  extent  to  which  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
preceding  foreign  efforts  may  be  difficult  to  appraise,  but  that 

*  J.  P.  Collier  strangely  wrote  of  Venus  and  Adorns  sixty  years  ago :  '  It  was 
quite  new  in  its  class,  being  founded  on  no  model  either  ancient  or  modern  j 
nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  before,  and  nothing  comparable  to  it 
was  produced  afterwards/ 
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he  had  learned  something  of  them  is  a  proposition  that  is 
hard  to  refute.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  briefly 
the  distribution  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  the  European 
Renaissance,  not  merely  because  the  attempt  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  before,  but  because  only  thus  is  Shakespeare's 
work,  whatever  its  precise  measure  of  indebtedness,  set  in  its 
rightful  place  in  the  broad  current  of  contemporary  thought 
and  aspiration.  Shakespeare's  achievements  are  commonly 
treated  in  isolation — as  work  detached  from  the  great 
movements  of  his  epoch.  In  many  instances  the  supreme 
quality  and  individuality  of  his  genius  may  largely  justify 
the  critic  in  ignoring  the  links  that  bind  the  poet  to  his  era. 
But  in  the  case  of  Venus  and  Adorns^  no  such  transcendent 
merits  are  in  question.  He  writes  on  a  lofty  level.  But 
the  plane  along  which  he  moves  is  that  in  which  many 
others  of  the  century  had  their  being,  and  his  literary  no 
less  than  his  historic  position  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
similar  work  of  those  who  wrote  a  generation  or  two  before 
him,  or  at  the  same  time  as  he,  is  passed  by  in  silence. 

1 h* G\*rf  ^^  story  °^  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  had  its  source  in 

Adonis.  Phoenician  or  Assyrian  mythology,  was  absorbed  at  an  early 
period  by  the  religion  of  Greece.  The  earliest  poems  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Venus,  who  was  pre- 
maturely slain  in  a  boar-hunt,  were  elegiac  hymns  written  to 
be  sung  at  an  annual  religious  festival  commemorative  of  the 
youth's  sad  death.1     Sappho  and  Praxilla  wrote  such  lyrics 

1  Hie  compilers  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Old  Testament  intro- 
duced a  reference  to  the  familiar  Adonaic  festival.  Cf. ( Et  introduxit  me  per 
ostium  portae  domus  Domini,  quod  respiciebat  ad  Aquilonem  :  et  ecce  iti  multeret 
sedebant  plangentes  Adonidem*  (Ezek.  viii.  14).  The  Hebrew  text  reads 
Thammuz,  the  god  cf  light.  According  to  the  story  as  it  was  ultimately 
incorporated  into  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of  all  the  lands  by  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Adonis,  after  his  wooing  by  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  his 
physical  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  was  suffered,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
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of  lamentation  for  ritual  observances  in  the  sixth  centuty  i.e. 
Bat  it  was  three  centuries  later,  in  the  closing  epoch  of 
4»hfffM?dl  Greek  literature,  when  the  worship  of  Adonis 
flourished  in  its  chief  glory,  that  the  theme  was  developed 
to  best  effect  by  Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  Gretk  pastoral 
poets  of  Sicily.  The  fifteenth  of  Theocritus'  Idylls  describes  idylls  of 
the  celebration  df  the  festival  of  Adonis,  and  includes  mi  ^^ 
a  beautiful  psaltn  sung  in  the  hero's  honour..  The  finest 
of  all  Greek  poems  on  the  theme  is  Bion's  pathetic  L*m**t 
fir  Jdmdsj  which  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  ultimately  suggested  to  Shelley  his  Admait% 
the  great  elegy  on  Keats. 

goddess  of  love,  to  spend  in  spirit  half  the  year  in  Hades  with  Persephone 
(Proserpina)  and  half  the  year  on  earth  with  Aphrodite.  Hie  myth  seems  aa 
anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  the  annual  birth  and  decay  or  vegetation, 
Adonis  being  identified  with  the  spirit  that  brings  the  flowers  and  fruits  year  by 
year  to  life,  and  then  deserting  them  leaves  them  to  decay.  This  interpret** 
tkm  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  <  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (xiproi  'AMiniot), 
which  was  conferred  throughout  Greece  in  classical  times  on  earthen  vessels,  in 
which  plants  were  brought  to  fruition  with  exceptional  rapidity  and  then 
usually  faded  as  quickly.  Many  classical  authors  mention  these  flower-pots 
under  the  name  of  c  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (cf.  Plato,  Fbaednts  176).  In  j  Henry 
FT,  L  6 .  <T-7  Joan  of  Arc's  €  promises  •  arc  likened  to  ' 

Adonis*  gardens 
That  one  day  Woom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next — 

sure  evidence  of  ripe  classical  knowledge  in  the  author  of  this  scene. 
Spenser  in  his  Faerie  §jfeene  (Bk.  iii,  Canto  vi,  Stanzas  xxix-liii}  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  *  The  Garden  of  Adonis',  which  he  jrcpretents 
allcgorically  as  the  great  treasury  of  Nature's  seeds — 

The  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  born  to  live  and  die 
According  to  their  kinds. 

Developing  his  theme  somewhat  irregularly,  Spenser  finally  mftkes  the c  garden * 
the  eternal  home  of  the  immortalized  hero  Adonis,  where  he  is  visited  by  his 
lover  Venus  (Stanzas  ilvi-xlix).    Milton,  doubtless  imitating  Spenser,  wrote  of 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes?  son. 

(Paradise  Lett,  ix.  435^-41.) 
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From  Greek  literature  the  story  spread   to   Roman. 
Orid's         Ovid's  narrative  of  the  fable  in  his  Metamorphosis  (x.  j-io- 

738)  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  is  awkwardly  obscured  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  independent  story  of  Hippameaes'  foot- 
race with  Atalanta  (11.  ftfo-707).  But  Ovid  caught  something 
of  the  temper  of  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  added  a  few 
mythological  details.  It  was  through  the  Latin  that  the  tale 
in  the  first  instance  reached  the  poets  of  Western  Europe. 
Dante's  slight  allusion  to  Venus'  infatuation  {Purgatorio,  xxviii. 
64-6)  and  Chaucer's  apostrophe  to  Venus  in  The  /(nights  Tab 
(2227—8) — . 

For  thilke  loue  thou  haddest  to  Adon, 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smart, 

are  Ovidian  reminiscences. 

Shakespeare,  too,  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  myth 
from  Ovid.  He  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  Ovidian  tale 
in  both  Latin  and  English  from  his  school-days.  Golding*s 
English  verse  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the 
publication  was  completed  in  ij67y  was  constantly  reprinted 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  the  dramatist  adapted  many 
passages  from  it  in  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  career. 

Ovid's  account  of  Venus'  infatuation  for  Adonis,  of  her 
warnings  against  the  ferocity  of  the  boar,  of  his  love  of  the 
chase,  of  his  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  of  the  goddess'  grief, 
and  of  her  lover's  transformation  into  a  purple  flower,  are 
the  broad  bases  of  Shakespeare's  poem.  Apart  from  verbal 
coincidences,  some  of  its  leading  characteristics — the  free 
employment  of  pictorial  imagery,  and  the  frank  appeal  to 
the  senses — indicate  that  Ovid,  whether  in  the  Latin  original 
or  in  the  English  translation,  was  a  primary  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  Ovid  passed  indeed 
beyond  die  bounds  of  the  Latin  poet's  brief  version  of  the 
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simple  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Shakespeare  drew  crucial 
hints  for  his  superstructure  from  two  independent  episodes 
of  the  Metamtrpbosesy  firstly  from  the  wooing  of  the  reluctant 
Hermaphroditus  by  the  maiden  Salmacis  (bk.  iv),  and  secondly 
from  die  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (bk.  viii).  The 
coyness,  which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
Adonis,  does  not  distinguish  Ovid's  Adonis,  who  is  mildly 
responsive  to  Venus'  embraces;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
another  of  Ovid's  mythical  heroes,  Hermaphroditus.  Such 
lines  in  Golding's  rendering  of  the  tale  of  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus  as 

Leave  off,  (quoth  he),  or  I  am  gone  and  leave  thee  at  a 

becke 
With  all  thy  tricks, 
and 
Striue,  struggle,  wrest  and  writh  (she  sayd)  thou  froward 

boy  thy  fill, 
Do  what  thou  canst  thou  shalt  not  scape, 

can  be  matched  almost  verbatim  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 
There  is  nothing  faintly  resembling  them  in  Ovid's  tale  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  The  white  figure  of  the  boy  Herma- 
phroditus, gleaming  beneath  the  water  as  he  bathes,  is 
likened  by  Ovid  to  an  image  in  ivory  or  a  white  lily  encased 
in  clear  glass.1  Adonis'  white  hand  is  compared  by  Shake- 
speare to 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  tvory  in  an  alabaster  band.    (3*3-4.)  * 

But  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  interwove  this  Ovidian 

1  In  liquidis  translucet  aquis,  ut  eburnca  siquis 
Signa  tcgat  ckro,  vel  Candida  lilia,  vitro  (Ovid,  M*t.  iv.  3  ft*-?). 

*  In  Leve't  Lat+ur's  Lett,  ii.  i.  041-1,  Shakespeare  quotes  as  symbolic  of 
extravagant  wealth, c  Jtwlt  m  ajsttltot  some  prince  to  buy  •  . .  tena'ring  their 
own  worth,  from  where  they  were  gltss'd? 
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story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  at  second-hand— that 
he  appropriated  it  from  an  original  poetic  adaptation  by  an 
English  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge.1  It  is  beyond  reason* 
able  doubt,  however,  that  Shakespeare's  eye  caught  direct 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  figures  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses.  Golding  thus  renders 
Ovid's  description  of  the  brute  of  Calydon  (Metamorphoses^ 
viii.  284-tf): — 

His  eies  did  glister  blud  and  fire :  right  dreadfull  was  to  see 
His  broomed  neckey  right  dredfull  was  his  heare  which  grew 

as  thicke 
With  prickingjtoints  as  one  of  them  coi^ld  well  by  other  sticke. 
And  like  a  front  of  armed  Pikes  set  close  in  battall  rayy 
The  sturdie  bristles  on  his  back  stoode  staring  up  alway. 

In  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  the  boar  is  pictured  thus 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikesy  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyesy  like  glow-worm  sy  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; . . . 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd. 

By  way  of  acknowledging  a  large  indebtedness  to  Ovid, 
Shakespeare  selected  a  somewhat  self-complacent  quotation 
from  him  as  the  motto  of  his  poem.  On  the  title-page  are 
the  two  lines  from  Ovid's  A 'mores  (L  Elegy  xv.  3  f-6) : — 

Vilia  iqiretur  vulgus :  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.* 

1  See  pp.  32  sq.  infra. 

9  Ovid's  Amnesy  translated  by  Marlowe  about  1589,  was  first  printed 
about  1597,  -  That  translation  was  probably  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in 
manuscript.    Marlowe  rendered  the  cited  lines  thus : — 

Let  base  conceited  wits  admire  vile  things, 
Fair  Phoebus  lead  me  to  the  Muses'  springs. 
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tot  had  Shakespeare  gene  to  Ovid  alone,  his  Vttms  mad 
jtitnis  would  not  have  taken  the  shape  which  is  familiar 
to  us:  The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  rediscovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Greek  pastoral  poetry  of  Sicily,  and 
many  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  while  they  continued  to  pay 
much,  deference  to  Ovid,  sought  inspiration  in  Theocritus 
and  Bion  as  well*  Not  Ovicto  Mtumtrpbtses  alone,  but  also 
Bion's  elegy  was  translated  into  all  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
Western  Europe,  and.  it  was  sometimes  under  the  Greek 
influence,  and  sometimes  under  the  Latin,  and  more  often 
under  the  two  influences  combined,  that  there  came  to 
birth  the  massive  corpus  of  poetry  cm  the  classical  legend  in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

Through  the  Renaissance  literature  of  Italy  the  story  in  the 
spread  rapidly.    At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  ?££^ct 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  frequent  theme  Italy. 
|n  Italy  of  scholarly  Latin  verse  *,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  found  its  way  into,  the  vernacular  Italian  poetry* 
The  vogue  of  the  story  was  greatly  extended  by  an  Italian 
rendering  of  Bkm's  elegy  (wrongly  assigned  to  Theocritus 
under  the  title  of  Epitope   di    Adtit  di    Teocrito)y  which 
appeared  in  a  collection  of  J(ims  Toscont  in  tfif.*    Avery 

9 
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1  Numerous  Lttin  poems  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  Italian  scholars, 
including  Alciati,  Sannazaro,  and  Minturno,  are  found  in  Grater's  DeHtis* 

Italorum  Peetarttm,  vol.  i,  pp.  31,  90,  1311  ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  723,  0x4,  i+f*.  In 
Fontani  Opera,  1 503,  an  epigram  D*  Adenide  et  Ventre,  p.  10,  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  nature's  grief  on  Adonis'  death ;  see  also  De  cenverslone  Adenitis 
m  atrium,  p.  135^  Slight  reference  is  made  to  Adonis  by  Ariosto  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso.  He  is  mentioned  under  Ovidian  influence  as  a  type  of 
ardent  lover,  Canto  vi,  Stanza  57,  and  as  the  child  of  an  incestuous  union 
in  Canto  xxv,  Stansa  36. 

9  This  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  ijrjjr  and  reissued  in  Venice  in 
1738  and  1547.  The  author's  name  is  given  on  the  title-page  as  Amomo  5 
nothing  else  seems  known  of  him.  Cf.  F.  Flaminft  StndS  di  istaria  UlfrmrU 
ittlitua  9  stranmra,  1 89  y,  pp.  %f6  sq. 
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few  years  later  three  well-known  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  developed  almost  simultaneously  the 
theme  in  original  Italian  verse.  All  wrote  in  the  same  eight- 
lined  stanza  under  Greek  and  Latin  influences,  which  were 
mingled  in  different  proportions,  but  they  arranged  the 
common  material  according  to  their  individual  fancy. 

Dolce.  Lodovico  Dolce,  who  translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and 

Euripides9  tragedies  into  Italian,  besides  writing  many  original 
plays  and  poems  of  classical  temper,  published  in  i  ?\j  his  La 
Favola  d* Adorn  ('  The  story  of  Adonis ')  in  eighty-four  eight* 
lined  stanzas.  Dolce  followed  Ovid  slavishly,  even  setting  on 
Venus9  lips  the  interpolated  tale  of  Hippomenes'  suit  of  the 
swift-running  Atalanta.  But  he  seems  to  essay  some  origin* 
ality  by  making  Jove  contrive  Adonis9  death  at  the  entreaty 
of  Juno,  who  is  jealous  of  Venus  and  seeks  to  injure  her.1 

Tardus  The  second  Italian  poem,  UAdone,  was  in  seventy-four 

S1***'  eight-lined  stanzas,  and  was  by  an  Italian  of  Greek  origin, 

Metello  Giovanni  Tarchagnota.  His  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  i  yy  °*  Tarchagnota  avoids  Dolce9s  digressions,  and 
is  his  superior  in  passionate  and  picturesque  expression/  He 
felt  more  nearly  the  spontaneous  charm  of  the  Sicilian  poetry* 

Fanbosco.  Within  less  than  a  decade  a  versatile  friend  of  Dolce, 

Girolamo  Parabosco,  an  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who 
made  a  reputation  as  writer  of  madrigals  as  well  as  of  novels 
and  poems,  tried    his  hand  on  the  theme  in  a  poem  of 

1  Dolce's  poem  was  appended  to  the  first  issue  of  his  play  called  II  Captt**, 
which  appeared  at  Venice,  1747.  The  British  Museum  has  no  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  i  f 47. 

a  Of  the  first  edition,  which  is  extremely  rare,  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  copy  in  the  BiWioteca 
Naxionale  in  Rome  was  reprinted  at  Naples  in  189$,  edited  by  Angelo 
Borzdli.  Tarcbagnota,  who  died  at  Ancona  in  iftftf,  was  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  and  an  industrious  compiler  in  prose,  chiefly  from  Greek  and  Latin* 
His  poem  VAdone  seems  his  role  surviving  experiment  in  verse. 
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fifty-four  eight-lined  stanzas — La  Fswla  dyAdu*.  He  worked 
on  the  simple  lines  of  Tarchagnota,  and  strictly  confined 
himself  to  depicting  Venus'  passion  and  Adonis9  death.1 

The  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  the  legend  Marina 
was  reflected  by  Dolce,  Tarchagnota,  and  Parabosco,  in  the 
comparatively  sober  colours  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  poets.  The  like  restraint  is  observable  in  the  briefer 
Italian  poems  on  the  subject  which  figure  in  the  <Rime' 
of  Luigi  Groto,  called  Cieco  d*  Hadria  (Venice,  iy77),  and 
in  Undent)  idillio  di  Ettore  Martinegro  (Venice,  1*14). 
But  ultimately  a  more  famous  poet  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Giovanni  Battista  Marino,  gave  freer  play  to  a  lascivious 
imagination,  and  wove  round  the  story  a  voluptuous  epic 
in  twenty  cantos,  which  was  again  entitled  VAdme.  Marino, 
as  an  extant  letter  proves,  designed  near  the  outset  of  his 
career  a  poem  of  Adonis  on  the  restricted  plan  which  Para- 
bosco  and  Tarchagnota  adopted.  He  also  translated  anew 
Bion's  Lament.  But  the  work  grew  under  his  hand,  and 
finally  emerged  in  the  prolix  and  affected  collection  of  mytho- 
logical improprieties,  which  has  given  him  claim  to  rank 
with  the  chief  literary  masters  of  lubricity.  Marino's  poetry 
was  well  known  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  %  but  his  epic 

*  This  was  first  published  at  Venice  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  book  of 
Parsbosco's  I  f&atre  Ski  delle  latere  stmrese^  Venice,  iydi.  The  literary 
work  of  Parabosco,  who  died  in  1757,  and  of  Dolce,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Elizabethans.  Watson  notes  that  two  of  his  *  passions '  (Nos.  lxv  and  c)  in 
his  Hecst*mf*$bis  (i?8i)  were  based  on  c  the  invention  of  M.  Girolamo 
Parabosco',  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  records  that  in  161%  he  read 
Parabosco's  Uttere  **■*-»/#— the  volume  which  includes  the  poem  UAieme. 
George  Gascoigne's  tragedy  of  Jecsst*  is  a  translation  of  Dolce**  version  of 
Euripides'  Pieemssae,  and  Lodge  acknowledged  that  several  poems  in  his 
Margsrite  were  written '  in  imitation  of  Dolce,  the  Italian  poet  \  I  can  find  no 
reference  in  Elizabethan  literature  to  Tarchagnota. 

•  As  early  as  159a  the  poet  Daniel  issued  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  entitled  Delta,  a  translation  of  one  of  Marino's 
poems,  which  he  called  Tie  Descriftien  ef  Beauty. 


--•* - —. -^ -«_^ ■         M.M^M. ■■■»  '     M  -   • fc»   ■  .—     I      -    M.       fc^^— h^*MM<* 
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In  the 
Renaissance 
poetry  of 
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Melinde 
St.  Gelais. 

Passeiat. 


Gabriel  le 
Breton. 


In  the 
Renaissance 
poetry  of 
Spain* 


of  Adonis  was  not  completed  till  1**3^ lofig  after  Shaken 
Jpeate's  poem  was  published.  The  history  of  his  endeavour^ 
however,  affords  salient  proof  that  the  topic  persisted  in 
Italiad  literature  throughout  Shakespeare's  career. 

A  like  story  has  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  tale  in 
Ffance.  It  gained  its  first  hold  on  French  readers,  when 
Melin  de  St  Gelais  published  in  1747  a  beautiful  rendering 
In  French  of  Bion's  Lament.  This .  was  probably  completed 
ten  years  earlier,  and  was  constantly  reprinted.  Before  1 574 
a  graceful  lyrist,  Jean  Passerat,  penned  a  short  poem  in  134 
lines  of  riming  couplets  called  Admit)  v*  la  Chaste  da  Saaglitn 
It  is.  a  simple  narration  on  Ovidian  line*  of  Adonis'  beauty, 
of  Venus'  infatuation,  of  her  warnings  of  the  boy  against 
devotion  to  the  chase,  of  his  impetuous  challenge  of  the 
boar,  of  his  dedth,  and  his  transformation  into  a  flower. .. 

Subsequently  the  fable  was  turned  by  another  French 
writer  to  more  complex  uses.  It  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
tragedy  called  Adoni^  by  Gabriel  le  Breton,  a  Paris  lawyer, 
who  published  his  work  in  ijvp*  The  play  was  designed 
as  an  allegorical  elegy  on  the  death  of  King  Charles  IX 
of  France,  on  May  30,  ij-74*  Adonis  represents  the,  dead 
king,  And  Venus  typifies  grief-stricken  France*  Venus' 
lamentations  show  more  tragic  power  than  appears  in  any 
contemporary  adaptation  of  the  theme.  The  machinery 
involves  the  introduction  of  characters  like  Mars,  Diane, 
Cupidon,  L'Ombre  d>  Adonis,  and  two  shepherds,  Montan 
and  Sylvain,  in  addition  to  the  hero  and  heroine.  But  the 
conventional  lines  of  the  tale  are  generally  respected,  and 
there  are  no  intritacies  of  plot. 

In  Spain  it  was  Italian  example  which  directly  inspired 
the  treatment  of  the  story.  One  of  the  nlost  accomplished 
of  Spanish  statesmen,  Don  Diego  Hurtado   de  Mendoza, 
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who  in  the  coarse  of  his  diplomatic  occupations  visited  both  Don  Diego 
Italy  and  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  S^&T 
century,  produced  in  i  ryj  a  Spanish  poem  called  Fdkda  de   . 
Adonir>  in  eight-lined  stanzas,  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity 
in  the  peninsula*    Don  Diego  narrated  the  legend  after  the 
manner  of  Dolce.    Other  Spanish  poets  subsequently  repeated 
Mendoza's  experiment.    In  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
poetry,  the  Cautioner*  jeneral  of  Amheres,  which  appeared  in 
i  ff7>  there  figured  an  attractive  poem  on  the  subject  in  short 
metre.    A  writer  of  repute,  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (ifjo-itfop),  Joan  de  la 
penned  in  eighteen  <  ottavas  reales '  the  Llanto  de  Venus  en  la  CacTa* 
muerte  de  Adonis  \  and  there  is.  a  stilted  sonnet  by  Lope  de 
Vega's  friend  Juan  de  Arguijo  (d.  1629),  entitled  Venus  en 
la  muerte  de  Adonis.    Finally,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  the  theme  was  elaborately  recast  by  a  more  dis- 
tinguished pen.    Lope  de  Vega's  tragedy  entitled  Adorns  y  Lope  de 
Venusy  which  greatly  developed  the  ancient  legend,  is  the  most  Vcga* 
notable  adaptation  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  Spain.* 

Thus  a  cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  European  Family  like- 
Renaissance  shows  not  merely  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  J^jJSS 
Adonis  had  already  travelled  far  and  wide  before  it  engaged  *ancepoem* 
Shakespeare's  attention,  but  that  it  was  still  enjoying  active 
life  abroad  while  he  was  working  upon  it     The  strong 
family  resemblance  which  exists  among  the  component  parts 
of  this  many-languaged  Adonic  literature  is    mainly  due 
to  the  common  sources  in  classical  poetry.    Only  where 
there  recur  in  two  or  more  poems  details  or  reflections  or 

*  Obrv  poeticas,  Seville,  1582* 

*  Cf.  Ohservaciones  preliminary,  ix-xxv,  before  Lope's  tragedy  Adorns  7 
Vewas  in  Otras  de  Lope  de  Vegaputlicadas  por  la  Real  Academia  EspaxoU,  Tomo  vi, 
Madrid,  ifyf.  Several  narrative  poems  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Spain 
during  the  seventeenth  century.'  C&.Alonso  de  Batres'  Idbula  de  Adorns y 
Vems>  and  Juan  de  Moncayo  y  Gurrea's  Venusy  Adorns  (Zaragoza,  itf;*). 
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imagery  which  are  not  derived  from  Ovid  or  Theocritus 
or   Bion  can    any    theory   of  immediate  interdependence 


Shakespeare  deserve  a  hearing.    There  are  too  many  details  peculiar  to 

Italian  poets.  Shakespeare's  poem  and  to  its  Italian  predecessors,  to  preclude 

the  suggestion  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 

latter  and  absorbed  some  of  their  ornaments  and  episodes.1 

The  deliberate  setting  of  the  scene  of  Venus  and  Aim* 

amid  flowers  blooming  under  the  languorous  heat  of  summer 

skies  is  outside  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  poets.    Yet 

this  is  a  feature  which  is  common  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare 

and  the  Italians;     Dolce  gives  (Stanza  vii)  an  enchanting 

picture  of  the  pleasant  spot  (<  alma  stagion ')  where  Venus  and 

Adonis  first  meet : — 

Quivi  tra  gigii  le  vermiglie  rose 

Vi  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  &  vezzose. 

Parabosco  (Stanza  iii)  is  equally  alive  to 

L'  herbette  e  fiori  et  ogni  verde  stelo 
which  deck  out  the  fair  trysting-place  (<  la  bella  stagione '), 
and  nearly  bury  Adonis  out  of  sight.  Shakespeare  is  no 
more  sparing  of  references  to  lilies  and  roses.  Flowers — <  blue- 
veined  violets 'and  primroses — embroider  the  bank  (11.  iay, 
xyi)  whereon  Venus  lies  while  she  tempts  Adonis.  Again, 
Tarchagnota's  opening  stanza  shows  the  afternoon  sun  shining 
on  the  flowery  meads : — 

Nfc  P  ardente  stagion,  che  in  ciascun  prato 
Secca  ogni  vago  nor,  ch*  odor  rendeva  j 
Era  gik  Phebo  oltre  il  merigie  andato, 
£  partendo  men  caldo  il  ciel  faceva. 

*  A  similarity  meets  us  in  the  preliminary  pages.  Each  of  the  early 
Italian  poems  is  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's  work,  by  a  very  short 
dedicatory  epistle  in  prose  addressed  to  a  patron*  In  two  cases  the  patron 
is  a  man,  and  in  the  third  a  woman.  The  pointed  brevity  of  the  salutation, 
and  the  employment  of  prose  instead  of  verse,  are  somewhat  rare  characteristics* 
which  are  precisely  pantUeled  in  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems. 
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The  sun's  rising  or  falling  rays  constantly  illumine  Shaker 
spearet  story,  which  opens  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  day/ 
The  sunlit  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  flower-strewn  grove, 
seems  redolent  of  an  Italian  origin. 

There  are  indeed  other  and  more  definite  accretions  to 
the  classical  legend,  both  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Italian 
poets,  which  seem  to  indicate  loans  levied  by  the  English 
poet  on  his  foreign  predecessors.  The  impressive  execration 
of  death  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Venus'  mouth  has 
the  true  ring  of  poetic  fervour,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Shakespearean  mint  (II.  9  3 1-/4,  99 1-1 002).  But  Shakespeare 
appears  there  to  work  up  an  episode  in  the  Italian  poem 
of  Tarchagnota,  who  set  on  Venus'  lips  an  impassioned 
complaint,  in  a  like  number  of  lines,  of  the  blind  cruelty 
of  the  hard-favoured  Tyrant  (Stanzas  liv-lix).  « Tu  morte 
crudel,'  <  o  cosa  mostruosa  e  strana,'  cries  the  Venus  of  the 
Italian  poet  at  the  thought  of  Adonis'  loss;  Death,  she 
sorrowfully  reflects,  destroys  the  pleasure  of  mortal  life  as 
suddenly  as  it  devours  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field.  The  sentiment  is  clothed  by  the  Venus  of  Shakespeare 
in  richer  language,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  had 
its  precise  place  in  the  English  poem's  machinery,  but  for 
the  Italian  suggestion/     Again,  Venus'  final  retractation  in 

1     Cf.  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colourM  face 

Had  ta'cn  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn.    .        (II.  1-1.) 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short.  (1.  ij.) 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  midday  heat, 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them,  (11.  177-8.) 

The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty: 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold.     (11.  876-8.) 

•  In  introducing  Venus'  apostrophe  to  Death,  the  Italian  poets  themselves 
developed  a  very  slight  and  bare  hint  in  Bkm's  Lament y  where  Venus  is  made 
to  describe  Adonis  as  c  journeying  to  Acheron,  that  hateful  king  and  cruel  * 
{mvyvbp  jScunXija  koI  iyptov). 

D  1 
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Shakespeare  of  her  railing  indictment  of  Death  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  goddess'  gentle  cry  in  the  Italian  of  Tarchagnota, 
when  Death  claims  her  lover: — 

Io  ti  perdonerei  ci6  die  fatto  hai. 

Venus  is  represented,  too,  by  Shakespeare  as  excusing 
the  boar's  murderous  assault  on  Adonis  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  thrust  was  an  amorous  embrace,  to  which  the  brute 
was  provoked  by  the  boy's  beauty.  Venus  exclaims  in  Shake- 
speare's poem : — 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true  j  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
Ana  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  sort  groin. 

{Venus  and  Adonis^  11.  1 1 1  o— 1 6.) 

The  boar's  appeal  to  Venus  after  Adonis'  death  in 
Tarchagnota's  poem  is  to  like  curious  effect : — 

Ti  giuro,  che  il  voler.  mio  non  fu  mai 
Di  offender  questo  tuo  si  caro  amante: 
Ben  6  egii  il  ver,  che  tosto,  ch'  io  mirai 
Nel  corpo  ignudo  sue  bellezze  tante, 
Di  tanta  fiamma  acceso  mi  trovai, 
Che  cieco  a  fbrza  mi  sospinsi  avante, 
Per  baciar  la  belti,  che  il  cor  m>  apria, 
Et  ismorzar  I'ardor,  che  in  me  sentia. 

{VAdone^  Stanza  Ixv.1) 

1  This  episode  is  of  Greek  classical  origin.  It  is  the  topic  of  the  last  poem 
in  the  ordinary  collections  of  Theocritus'  idylls,  although  the  author  was  some 
late  imitator  of  Theocritus,  and  not  the  poet  himselfc  Antonius  Sebastianus 
Minturnus*  Latin  epigram  called  D*  A  Job*  ak  Apr*  Interempto  deals  with  the 
same  theme  (cf.  Shakespeare,  Variorum  edition,  i8n,  xx.  p.  784).  The 
Theocritean  idyll  was  rendered  into  crude  English  verse  in  a  volume  entitled 
Six  Idillia  . . .  chosen  out  of  the  right  famous  Sicilian  pott  Theocritus y  Oxford,  I  J  88, 
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III 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Ovidian  outline  and  Italian  The  story  in 
adaptations  that  Shakespeare  assimilated.  None  had  chosen  En£landa 
the  legend  for  independent  treatment  in  England  before 
Shakespeare.  But  many  Elizabethan  poets  of  earlier  date 
had  made  incidental  reference  to  the  tale,  and  had  laid  special 
stress  on  features  of  it  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
elaborated  in  emulation  of  them. 

Spenser  in  his  Elegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  adapts  the  details  Spenser's 
of  the  fable  to  his  special  purpose.  Spenser  figuratively  ^T^g^ 
credited  his  hero  with  Adonis'  precise  manner  of  death. 
'AstropheP  is  slain  in  the  chase  by  'a  cruel  beast  \  who  inflicts 
a  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  his  corpse  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  flower.  Spenser,  too,  sets  on  the  lips  of  Sidney's  lady- 
love Stella  the  pathetic  lamentation  which  poetic  tradition 
assigned  to  Venus  on  the  discovery  of  Adonis'  dead  body. 
Spenser's  description  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  boar's 
fatal  thrust,  and  the  transformation  of  the  fair  white  corpse 
into  a  flower  ( both  red  and  blue ',  anticipate  Shakespeare's 
account  of  how 

in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up. 

The  curious  identity  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  topic,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  close  study  of  the  two  poems  side  by  side. 
The  metre  of  Spensert  A/trophely  moreover,  was  that  adopted 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  poem  of r Venus  and  Admit.  Many  a  critic 
might  be  forgiven  if  he  mistook  such  a  stanza  as  the  following 

of  which  only  one  copy — in  the  Bodleian  Library — is  known  (<f.  reprint  in 
Ume  Z**pr  EBzstmhm  P«ww,  ed,  A.  H.  Bullen,  (Constable's  edition  of  Arbeit 
Bmgpsk  GamtT)  1903,  pp.  113,  14^).  But  the  Italian  version1  of  TarchagboU 
has  far  closer  affinity  to  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  incident,  than  the 
English  translation  of  the  Thcocritean  idyll  or  Minturhus*  epigram. 
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from  Spenser's  Astrophel  for  one  of  those  with  which  Venus 
and  Adorns  concludes : — 


His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death, 
She  bathed  oft  with  teares,  and  dried  oft: 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft : 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 
But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

Spenser  made  a  second  and  an  undisguised  allusion  to  the 
legend  in  the  Faerie  Queene^  where  he  described  <the  dear 
Adonis  ',  the  paramour  of  fair  Venus,  lying 

Lapped  in  flowers  and  precious  spicery 

in  the  fruitful  garden  called  by  the  name  of  €  the  wanton 
boy '.  It  is  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  that  Nature,  in  Spenser's 
allegory,  harbours  her  seeds  of  life — a  philosophical  con- 
ception which  is  happily  overlooked  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Spenser  ignores  the  coy 
modesty  of  Adonis.  It  is  not  a  point  on  which  Ovid  is 
quite  explicit,  and  most  of  his  successors  leave  it  uncertain 

>  whether  Adonis  welcomed  or  rejected  Venus'  embraces.    In 

some  of  these  writers'  pages  Adonis'  loving  ardour,  despite 
his  devotion  to  the  chase,  is  no  cooler  than  that  of  Venus. 
Shakespeare  diverges  further  from  the  Ovidian  scheme  in 

|  making  the  boy's  impatience  of  Venus'  advances  the  pivot 

Robert        of  the  tale.    Two  other  English  poets,  Robert  Greene  and 

r  Greene.       Marlowe,  had  already  seen,  albeit  dimly,  the  poetic  value 

of  this  development  of  the  legend.  Robert  Greene  devoted 
to  the  story  two  lyrics  which  figured  in  his  prose  romances, 
and  in  both  the  boy's  sensitive  shyness  is  brought  into 
prominence.    One  of  these  lyrics,  in  the  six-lined  stanza  of 
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Shakespeare**  poem,  which  was  introduced  into  the  novel 
o£  Perimedes  the  BUcke-Smitb  (1  ft*),  opens  thus : — 

In  Cypres  sat  fayre  Venus  by  a  Fount 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee : 

She  kist  the  wag,  her  darling  of  accompt, 

The  Bok  gsm  blush,  which  when  his  lover  tee, 
She  smild  and  told  him  loue  might  challenge  debt 
And  he  was  young  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Greened  second  lyric  on  the  theme  which  figured  in  his  tract 
called  Never  too  late  (if 90)  is  a  pathetic  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Venus  to  the  disdainful  boy : — . 

Sweet  Adon,  darest  not  glance  thine  eye? 

N'o6erez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die? 

Te  vous  en  prie,  pity  me; 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez-vouS}  mon  bel  ami? 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  Marlowe,  in  his  Mufavc. 
translation  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musaeus,  went  out 
of  his  obvious  path  in  order  to  bring  Adonis'  coldness 
into  signal  relief.  In  that  translation  Marlowe  mentions 
Adonis  more  than  once.  In  one  place  he  gives  the  youth 
the  epithet  «  rose-cheek'd  >,  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Greek  text.  That  word  is  borrowed  by  Shakespeare 
when  he  first  introduces  Adonis  to  his  reader  in  the  third 
line  of  his  own  poem — a  plain  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
tion. In  another  place  of  Hero  and  Leander  Marlowe  inter- 
polated three  original  lines,  of  which  the  Greek  is  quite 
innocent.    These  describe  the  grove  where 

Venus  in  her  naked  glor^  strove 
To  please  the  careless  and  disdainful  eyes 
Of  proud  Adonis,  that  before  her  lies. 
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Marlowe's  genius  exercised  a  powerful  fascination  over  Shake- 
speare's youth,  and  in  all  probability  under  such  influence 
Adonis'  disdain  of  the  goddess  of  beauty  became  the  central 
motive  of  his  first  poem. 

There  was  much  material  at  Shakespeare's  hand  which 

may  well  have  encouraged  him  to  develop  Marlowe's  hint. 

Another   popular   tale  which  was  wholly  concerned  with 

a  youth's  disdain  of  a   beautiful  woman's   embraces  was 

accessible  to  him,  and  it  was  easy  to  graft  its  main  features  on 

the  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis.    Ovid  before  he  approached 

the  tale  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  his  Metamorphoses  had 

elaborated    the    less    conventional    topic    in    the    tale    of 

The  story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditic     That  story  of  Ovid  had 

^nmwhto^  attracted  attention  in  Elizabethan  England.     It  had  been 

dims.  rendered  independently  into  loose  pedestrian  English  rhyme 

by  one  Thomas  Peend.  His  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphrodites 
and  Salmacis.  . . .  With  a  morall  in  English  verse  was  published 
in  a  small  octavo  in  iy^y*1  But  there  was  little  in  Peend's 
doggerel  to  serve  Shakespeare's  purpose.  There  was  far  more 
in  Golding's  literary  rendering  of  Ovid's  tale.  But  Shakespeare 
clearly  supplemented  that  source  by  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  four 

years  before  the  publication  of  Fesms  and  Adonis,  an  Eliza* 

bethan  poet,  Thomas  Lodge,  presented  with  much  exuberant 

and  original  detail  a  different  hero's  disdain  of  a  different 

lodge's       heroine's  advances.     In  iy8o   appeared  Lodge's  narrative 

ScilUy  1580.  *  A  freer  version  followed  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  very  doubtfully 

assigned  to  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  This  was  first  published  anony- 
mously under  the  title  of  Salmons  and  Hermaphrodites  in  i<f 01.  It  is  in  heroic 
verse  and  is  of  much  literary  interest  The  rare  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
was  reprinted  in  the  Shakespeare  Society  Papers  (i&+7)j  vol.  iii  pp.  94-1  xtf* 
In  Cranlcy's  Amanda  (163?),  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adams  is  mentioned 
c  with  Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite  *  among  a  number  of  *  songs  of  love 
and  sonnets  exquisite  \ 
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poem  of  Glaums  ana  Sciiia.  Lodge's  work  was  penned  in  the 
metre  of  Shakespeare's  poem,  and  in  the  opening  stanzas, 
before  he  arrives  at  his  real  theme,  he  rapidly  and  quite 
parenthetically  describes  Adonis'  death  and  Venus'  grief. 
With  Lodge's  prefatory  sketch  critics  are  generally  agreed 
that  Shakespeare  was  familiar.  Venus,  according  to  Lodge, 
hastened  after  Adonis'  fall  to  the  grove 

Where  all  pale  with  death  he  lay  alone, 
Whose  beauty  quaild  as  wont  the  lillies  droop 
When  wastfull  winter  windes  doo  make  them  stoop. 

What  followed,  Lodge  described  thus  (Stanza  xxii) : — 

Her  daintie  hand  addresst  to  clawe  her  deere, 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke, 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere, 
Her  bitter  threates,  and  then  her  passions  meeke, 
How  on  his  senseless  corpes  she  lay  a  crying, 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying. 

Bat  such  stanzas  are  merely  prefatory  illustration  of  the 
main  theme  of  Lodge's  poem,  and  it  is  Lodge's  treatment 
of  that  theme  which  suggests  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  the  poem.  The  story  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla 
resembles  that  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  being  one  of  the  many 
which  the  modern  world  borrowed  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
(xiii.  90 f  sq.).  But  Lodge  radically  changed  his  Ovidian 
material.  The  Latin  version  presents  a  normal  pursuit  of 
a  modest  maiden  Scylla  by  an  impassioned  lover  Glaucus. 
Lodge  took  on  himself  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  man  and 
woman.  His  tale  tells  of  the  refusal  of  Glaucus  to  coun- 
tenance the  lascivious  advances  of  Scilla.  No  doubt  Lodge 
knew  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.  But 
he  develops  the  woman  Scilla's  eager  passion  with  a  richness 
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of  detail,  which  is  not  found  in  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis, 
and  which  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  jfd*nisy  alone  in  literature, 
seems  to  rival.  To  Lodge's  Glaucus  and  Scilla  Shakespeare's 
verse  obviously  owes  much.  Innumerable  are  the  touches  in 
which  Venus's  yearning  appeals  to  Adonis,  as  told  by  Shake- 
speare, recall  Scilla's  yearning  appeals  to  Glaucus,  as  told  by 
Lodge.  A  comparison  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of 
Lodge  with  three  stanzas  of  Shakespeare  shows  the  manner 
of  the  latter's  dependence  on  the  former. 


1.819 
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And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 
That  all  the  neighbour  cares,  as  seeming  troubled, 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans  j 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

'Ay  met*  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  •  Woe, 
woel* 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

i.8}r 

She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing  note 

And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty  \ 

How  lore  makes  young  men  thrall  and  old  men 

dote; 
How  lore  is  wise  in  roily,  foolish-witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  wot, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 


Glavcui  and  Scilla. 
I.697 
Eccho  her  selfc  when  Scilla  cried  out,  O  lone  I 
With  piteous  voice  from  out  her  hollow  den 
JLeturnd  these  words,  these  words  of  sorrow,  (no, 

love) 
Ho  lone  (ouoth  she)  then  fie  on  traiterout  men, 
Then  fie  on  hope:  then  fie  on  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
To  evene  word  the  nimph  did  answere  so. 

I.703 
For  euerie  sigh,  the  rockes  returne  a  sigh : 
For  euerie  teare  their  fountaines  yield  a  dropj 
Till  we  at  last  the  place  approached  nigh, 
And  heard  the  nimph  that  fed  on  sorrowes  sop 

Make  woods,  and  wanes,  and  rockes,  and  hills 
admire, 

The  wonderous  force  of  her  untam'd  desire. 


r$ 


For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites, 
Like  shrill-congu'd  tapsters  answering  crcty  call, 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 
She  say  s  "Tis  so : '  they  answer  all  €9Tu  to |» 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said '  No.' 


1.700 
Glaucus  (rAuoth  she)  is  faire:  whilst  Eccho  sings 
Glaucus  is  faire :  but  yet  he  hateth  Scilla 
The  wretch  repeats:  and  then  her  armes  she 

wrings 
Whilst  Eccho  tells  her  this,  be  hateth  Scilla. 
No  hope  (quoth  she) :  no  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
then, 
Then  tk  on  men*  when  she  said,  fie  on  men. 


The  popu- 


From  whatever  point  of  view  Shakespeare's  poem  is 
li^e  '  e  examined  there  emerge  manifest  signs  of  its  close  association 
stanza.         with  the  contemporary  trend  of  literary  endeavour  in  England 

as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    It  absorbed  from  ail 
available  quarters  suggestions  and  ideas  of  many  degrees  of 
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dignity.  Shakespeare's  genius  transmuted  most  of  his  ingre- 
dients and  fused  them  into  a  rich  and  consistent  work  of  art. 
But  the  constituent  elements  deserve  careful  attention.  The 
choice  of  metre  is  a  final  testimony  to  the  young  author's 
readiness  to  accept  accessible  guidance.  The  sixain  or  six- 
lined  stanza,  riming  ababec,  which  Shakespeare  adopted, 
was  among  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  verse  in  both 
English  and  French  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  George 
Gascoigne,  in  his  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (i  J7y)>  writes  familiarly  of 
'sixaines*  as  the  fitting  vehicle  'for  shorte  phantazies'. 
Futtenham  described  the  'staffe  of  sixe  verses'  as  'most 
usual '  and  <  very  pleasant  to  th'  eare  V  The  most  notable 
example  of  the  employment  of  the  sixain  before  Shakespeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis  is  offered  by  Edmund  Spenser's  Astrophd, 
a  pastoral  elegy  upon  the  death  of. . .  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which 
was  written  in  iy8tf,  and  after  wide  circulation  in  manuscript 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  if?f.  The  poetic  lament 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sidney's  sister,  which  is 
appended  to  Spenser's  Astrophel,  is  also  in  the  same  metre  j  so, 
too, is  Spenser's  'Teares  of  the  Muses'  in  his  Complaints,  1x91. 
A  longer  effort  in  the  six-line  stanza  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
narrative  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  ScUlaes  Metamorr 
phosis:  Enterlaced  with  the  unfortunate  loue  of  Glaucus,  which 
appeared  in  15-89.  Robert  Greene  penned  numerous  short 
poems  in  sixains,  and  Nicholas  Breton  published  in  1/92  in 
the  six-lined  stanza  a  long  allegory  together  with  a  religious 

1  C£  Puttenham's  Tie  Arte  rf  English  Feesie  (1789),  Book  ii,  Chap,  ii, 
'Of  Proportion  in  Stafle/  Puttcnham  also  notes  of c  the  staffs  of  size  verse* ' 
that  it  c  also  scrueth  for  a  greater  complement  then  the  inferiour  staues, 
which  maketh  him  more  commonly  to  be  vsed\  Chancer  twice  uses  the  six. 
lined  stanza  with  an  exceptional  scheme  of  rime,  once  in  the  Envoy  to  the 
short  poem  Wemsmly  NM*$te9  where  the  rimes  run  aba  baa,  and  again  in 
the  Envoy  to  Tbe  Cltrkes  Tale,  where  the  rimes  run  ababeb. 

£  1 
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rhapsody  under  the  joint  title  of  The  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^ 
kyned  with  the  Countess  of  Ptnbrookes  loue.  The  skilful  manage* 
ment  of  the  metre  by  Spenser,  Lodge,  and  Breton— the 
pleasant  alternation  of  the  alternately  riming  quatrains 
with  the  riming  couplet — left  Shakespeare  small  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  and  although  his  mastery  is  for  the 
most  part  complete  he  did  not  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds 
that  his  predecessors  had  assigned  the  stanza.1  Of  the 
attraction  that  the  metre  had  for  him  in  early  life,  he  has 
left  an  interesting  testimony  outside  the  poem.  In  what 
is  probably  his  earliest  play,  Loves  Labour '/  Losty  he  attempted 
to  turn  sixains  to  dramatic  uses,  and  one  of  the  hero 
Biron's  speeches,  Act  i,  Sc.  i,  1L  15*1-62,  is  in  regular  six- 
lined  stanzas.  But  the  awkward  experiment  was  not  repeated 
on  the  stage,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  the  evidence  it 
offers  of  Shakespeare's  predilection  for  the  metre  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  career. 
Reception  of  The  reception  accorded  Shakespeare's  work  was  extnu 
spear?*  ordinarily  warm.  Reprints  were  numerous  during  the  remain- 
poem.  ing  twenty-three  years  of  Shakespeare's  life.  References  to 
it  are  frequent  in  contemporary  literature,  and  are  couched 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  commendatory  terms.  So  signal 
a  success  is  adequately  explained  by  the  vigorous  freshness 
of  the  poem.  Subsidiary  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
voluptuous  treatment  of  the  story,  and  in  a  natural  affinity, 

1  Of  the  many  long  poems  written  in  sixains  subsequent  to  Venus  and 
Adonis,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Southwell's  St.  Peter's  complaint  (1797), 
Barnfield's  Affectionate  Sbepbeard  (iy<M-),  *"s  Cassandra  (1505),  his  Lady  Peatnia 
and  Complaint  efPoetrie  (1798),  J.  C«*s  Alalia  (1797)  and  Marston's  The  Meta- 
morphosis of  PipnaBon's  Image  (1798}.  The  metre  was  so  common  before  Venus 
and  Adonis  came  out  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  its  vogue  was 
substantially  extended  by  the  success  of  Shakespeare's  work.  But  Barnfidd's 
plagiarisms  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  are  so  constant  and  unblushing  that 
his  choice  of  metre  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  Shakespeare's 
poem. 
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which  the  legend's  previous  popularity  attested,  between  the 
tale  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  very  early  critic,  the 
Jesuit  Robert  Southwell,  deplored,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  the  pagan  frankness  of  <  the  first  heir '  of  Shake- 
speare's «  invention  \ 

Still  finest  wits  are  'stilling  Venus'  rose, 

In  Paynim  toyes  the  sweetest  vaines  are  spent. 

But  the  general  tone  of  ingenuous  approval  may  be  gauged 
by  Francis  Meres'  insistence  in  iy^S  that  this  and  other  of 
the  dramatist's  poems  proved  that  <  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of 
Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare'. 
Next  year  John  Weever,  in  his  enthusiastic  sonnet  in  praise 
of  <  our  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  declared  that 

Ro6e-cheek'd  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 
Fair  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her . 

were,  with  the  other  issue  of  his  brain,  children  of  Apollo 
by  some  heaven-born  goddess.  The  university  wit  who 
penned  about  itfoo  the  academic  plays  of  The  Pilgrimage 
to  Parnassus  and  The  Return  from  Parnassus  voiced  popular 
opinion  when  he  wrote,  'Let  this  duncified  world  esteem 
of  Spenser  and  Chaucer ;  I'll  worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare 
and  to  honour  him  will  lay  his  Venus  and  Adonis  under  my 
pillow.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  popular  tendency 
to  Tank  Venus  and  Adonis  with  improper  literature  and  to 
insist  on  its  erotic  tendency.1     But  the  essential  beauty  of 

*  Cf.  Middleton's  A  mad  world  my  masters  (i<fo8),  where  the  jealous 
Harcbrain,  speaking  of  his  newly-married  wife,  says,  <  1  have  conveyed  away 
all  her  wanton  pamphlets,  as  Hero  and  Leauder,  Ferns  and  Adonis ;  O,  two 
luscious  marrow-bone  pies  for  a  young  married  wife.'  Richard  Brathwaite,  in 
The  English  Gentlewoman  (163 1),  includes  the  poem  in  a  list  of « books  treating 
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the  theme  gives  small  warrant  for  the  degrading  classification. 
Shakespeare  himself  urged  a  juster  view  when  he  introduced 
a  charming  reference  to  the  airy  aesthetic  significance  of 
the  fable  in  die  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew 
(Induction,  Sc.  2,  11.  y  i-j): — 

Dost  thou  love  pictures?    we  will  fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
.    And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

One  effect  of  Shakespeare's  poems  was  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  topic  among  contemporary  writers.  The  four 
sonnets  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  B.  Griffin  and  other  anonymous 
hands  which  figure  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  of  15*99  (^e 
poetic  miscellany  unwarrantably  assigned  by  the  publisher  to 
Shakespeare),  and  The  Shepheard}s  Sang  by  H[enry]  C[onstable], 
which  first  appeared  in  England's  Helicon  (itfoo),  are  para- 
phrases of  Shakespeare's  verse,  and  they  bring  to  no  unworthy 
close  the  roll  of  poetic  adaptations  of  the  classic  story  in  the 
literature  of  the  English  Renaissance/ 

of  light  subjects  \  which  ladies  ought  to  avoid :  '  Ferns  and  Adonis  are  unfitting 
Consorts  for  a  Ladies  bosome '  (p.  139). 

s  Two  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  dealt  with  the  story  of 
Adonis*  incestuous  birth  as  related  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  x,  should 
doubtless  be  reckoned  among  the  Shakespearean  progeny.  Mirrha,  after  an 
incestuous  union  with  her  father  Cinyras,  was,  according  to  the  myth,  changed 
into  a  tree,  which  gave  Adonis  miraculous  birth*  The  earlier  poem  on  the 
subject,  MhrJba,  the  mother  of  Adorns  j  or  tmstes  Prodigies,  was  by  the  actor 
William  Barksted  (1607) j  the  other,  entitled  The  Scourge  of  Venus }  or  The 
Wanton  Ladj9  v)itb  the  rare  birth  of  Adonis  9  was  written  by  H.  A.  in  the  metre 
of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis •,  and  published  in  itfij,  Barksted's  poem 
ends  with  an  eulogy  on  Shakespeare's  effort  :— 

But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  owne  confines  keepe, 
And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lovM  an 

But,  having  sung  thy  day  song,  rest  and  sleepe 
Preserve  thy  smaU  fame  and  his  greater  favor : 
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IV 


The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  publication  of  The  pabifca- 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  jjj^  '  e  j 

oa  Shakespeare's  biography.    It  brings  the  poet  temporarily  ] 

into  close  association  with  a  fellow  townsman  of  Stratford-on-  ) 

Avon.  Richard  Field,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  The  printer 

Richard 

same  year  as  himself.    The  fathers  of  the  two  men  had  been  p^ 

friends  and  neighbours  at  Stratford-on-Avon.    Richard  Field's 

father,  Henry  Field,  was  a  fairly  prosperous  tanner.     He 

died  in   179  2,  when  his  neighbour  John  Shakespeare,  the 

poet's  father,  attested  in  accordance  with  custom  <  a  trew  and 

perfecte  inventory y  of  his  goods  and  chattels.     Meanwhile 

Richard  Field  had  left  Stratford  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 

printer  in  the  metropolis  of  London.    On  September  29,  1 779,  ] 

Richard  at  the  usual  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  ] 

London   printer    and    stationer   of  good    repute,   George 

Bishop.1     But  it  was  arranged  five  weeks  later  that  he  should  I 

serve  the  first  six  years  of  his  apprenticeship  with  a  singularly 

interesting  member  of  the  fraternity,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a  i 

Frenchman  who  had  originally  come  to  London  as  a  Hugue-  • 

not  refugee,  and  had  established  his  position  by  publishing 

North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  iy7?>  a  book  which 

His  song  was  worthie  merrit  {Sbak  spear e  hee) 
Sung  the  faire  blossome,  thou  the  withered  tree; 

Laurel  I  is  due  to  him,  his  art  and  wit 

Hath  purchast  it,  Cypres  thy  brow  will  fit. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  copies  of  Barksted's  Mhrba  and  H.  A.'s  Scotrrge 

Evs  were  bound  up  with  copies  of  Venus  smi  Adorns  (1636)  and  Lmctm 
1,  and  of  some  other  early  poetical  tracts,  in  a  volume,  in  the  library  of 
as  Pearson,  which  fetched  £1  is.  od.  at  the  Pearson  sale  of  1788. 
1  Besides  Richard  Field  and  his  brother  Jasper,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
Richard  in  1  y  90,  two  other  of  Shakespeare's  Stratford-on-Avon  contemporaries 
were  apprenticed  to  London  printers  in  the  poet's  early  life,  viz* : — Roger,  son 
of  John  Lock,  a  Stratford  glover,  on  Sept  x,  1577,  to  Richard  Pickering, 
citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  and  Allan,  son  of  a  Stratford  tailor,  Thomas 
Orrian,  to  Thomas  Fowkcs,  stationer,  on  March  1,  1585 . 


career  before 
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t  was  soon  to  be  closely  studied  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  greatly 

>  Field  and     to  influence  his  work.      Field's  relations  with  Vau troll  ier 

Vaqt     cr#    became  very  intimate.    Vautrollier  was  a  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  independent  views,  which  somewhat  prejudiced 

'  his  career  in  London.    Threats  of  prosecution  for  printing 

1  a  heretical  book  by  the  sceptic  Giordano  Bruno  led  him  to 

1  retire  temporarily  ( 1  f  8  4-tf)  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established 

'  a  press,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Scottish  king,  James  VI. 

'  In  his  absence  from  England  his  printing  business  in  London 

was  carried  on  by  his  wife  Jacquenetta  with  Field's  aid,  but 
J  he  resumed  control  of  it  before  his  death  in  July,  1  ^87. 

Fkid's   _  Field  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  February  6y  1787,  and  subsequently  filled  all  the  great 

offices  of  the  society.1     On  the  threshold  of  his  career  he 

seems   to  have  married   Vautrollier's  widow  Jacquenetta.* 

In  the  autumn  of  iS  88,  he  was  carrying  on  business  with 

her  in  the  house  in  Blackfriars  near  Ludgate,  which  had 

I  been  occupied  by  Vautrollier.    He  adopted  his  old  master's 

[  device  of  an  anchor  in  an  oval  with  the  motto,  Ancbora  SpeL 

\  The  earliest  work,  on  the  title-page  of  which  Field's 

>  name  figures,  was  a  pamphlet  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
l  Spanish  Armada  called  The  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  ant  of  England 
\  to  John  Bernardino  Mendoqa.  It  appeared  in  October,  if  88, 
I  and  was  described  as  ( printed  by  I[acquenetta]  Vautrollier 
■                                            for  R.  Field '.    Next  year  Field  both  printed  and  published 

single-handed  several  books  of  importance,  including  Putten- 
ham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  \  and  A  su  mm  arte  and  true 

1  He  was  recognized  as  a  master  printer  in  ifprf,  was  admitted  to  the 
Lively,  July.  1798,  was  warden  in  nfoj  and  was  master  in  itfio  and  1621. 

9  Cf.  Homer's  Wills  rf  English  Prmters  and  Strikers  (Biblogr.  Soc), 
p.  17  (Vautrollier's  will)  and  p.  ? o  (Field's  will), 

3  The  licence  for  Puttenham's  book,  originally  granted  to  Thomas  Orwin 
in  November,  1588,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Richard  Field  c  dwelling  in 
the  black-Friers,  neere  Ludgate  *,  April  7, 1589. 
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discourse  of  Sir  Francis  Drakes  West  Indian  Voyage  (of  1  f%f-6)) 
with  five  maps  of  very  high  interest.1  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  VautrollierV  interest  in  many  interesting  under- 
takings, chief  of  which  was  North's  translation  of  Plutarch ; 
no  lev  than  three  editions  of  that  work  were  printed  by  Field.* 
Each  succeeding  year  Field's  business  career  was  distinguished 
by  sortie  new  venture  of  importance.  In  1 79 1  he  produced 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso^  a  handsome  volume  liberally 
illustrated  with  copper  plates,  of  which  a  second  edition  came 
from  Field's  press  in  1607.  On  February  7,  1 J92,  a  young 
brother,  Jasper,  came  from  Stratford  to  serve  him  as  apprentice. 

Field  was  thus  building  up  a  highly  valuable  and  dig-  The  a»y- 
nified  connexion  when  in  the  early  spring  of  1/93  he  under-  nymutmi 
took  the  printing  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis.  The 
early  association  of  the  two  men  doubtless  led  Shakespeare 
to  entrust  to  Field  the  earliest  work  that  he  sent  to  press. 
But  despite  the  personal  relation  between  author  and  printer, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Shakespeare  took  a  larger 
control  of  the  publication  than  was  customary  with  contem- 
porary authors.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  made  over  to 
Field  all  rights  in  the  volume,  for  what  consideration  is  not 

1  Field  printed  two  editions  of  this  valuable  volume  in  this  same  year 
(1589);  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  presence  on  the  last 

Ege  of  a  line  of  errata  which  is  present  in  one  and  absent  from  the  other.  In 
th  editions  is  this  note  from  Field's  pen,  'The  reader  must  understand,  that 
this  Discourse  was  dedicated,  and  intended  to  have  bene  imprinted  somewhat 
before  the  comming  of  the  Spanish  Fleete  upon  our  coast  of  England :  but  by 
casualtie  the  same  was  forgotten  and  slacked  for  a  time  of  some  better  leasure.* 
A  third  edition  of  the  book  of  the  same  year  from  entirely  different  type  was 
issued  subsequently  by  another  printer, *  Roger  Ward,  dwelling  upon  Lambard 
Hill,  neere  oide  Fish-Streete.' 

9  In  1 779  Vautrollier  had  published  the  first  edition  of  North's  translation 
in  partnership  with  J.  Wright.  The  first  edition  which  Field  printed  was 
published  jointly  by  him  and  Bonham  Norton  in  1575.  Field  reprinted  it 
with  additions  in  1603,  when  he  and  Thomas  Wight  published  it.  In  itfn 
Field  reprinted  the  book  and  published  it  by  himself. 
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known.  The  copyright  became  Field's  exclusive  property, 
and  he  soon  exercised  his  privilege  of  parting  with  it  to 
another  trader.  Interesting  and  instructive  as  is  Field's  pro- 
fessional connexion  with  Shakespeare,  it  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  it  seriously  influence  the  author's  fortunes  for  good 
or  evil. 

The  grant  to  Field  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  licence 
to  publish  the  volume  was  thus  entered  in  the  Company's 
Register ' : — 

[  i  j  9  3  ]  xviij°  Aprilis 

Entred  [to  Richard  Field]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  master  Warden  Stirrop, 
a  book  intituled  Venus  and  Adonis.  vj* 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  followed  within  two  or 
three  weeks.     The  first  edition  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
date  i  j 9 3.*     Copies  were  certainly  on  sale  in  June. 
Jobi  Hani-  The  book  was  not  sold  to  buyers  by  Field.     The  division 

*»s  thoP-  0f  labour  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor  of  books 
was  in  Shakespeare's  day  well  recognized.  Title-pages  as 
a  rule  mentioned  the  name  of  both  producer  and  distributor, 
i.e.  of  both  printer  and  publisher  (or  seller).3  Field  entrusted 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  first  edition  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  to  one  John  Harrison,  whose  shop  was  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  John 
Harrison  was  a  wealthy  stationer  of  older  standing  than 

s  Albert  JYamscrifty  ii.  tfjo. 

"  A  note  supplied  by  Isaac  Reed  to  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803  (ii.  iyi) 
transcribes  a  manuscript  memorandum  bearing  date  June  I*,  if  93,  which  notes 
the  purchase  for  <  xtid  *  of  c  The  Survey  of  Fraunce  with  the  Venus  & 
Adhonay  of  Mr.  Shakspere  \ 

3  It  was  usually  stated  on  the  title-page,  in  cases  where  the  printer  owned 
the  copyright,  that  the  work  was  'printed  bv  A,  s*d  sold  hf  B',  or  <  at  the  shop 
of  B  \  When,  as  was  common,  the  publisher  (not  the  printer)  owned  the 
copyright,  the  formula  usually  ran : — €  Printed  by  A  (Le.  the  printer)  fir  B 
(i.e.  the  publisher).* 
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Field.  He  had  been  in  continuous  occupation  of  the  shop 
known  as  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  since 
1  f  f  9.  Field  was  already  in  close  business  relations  with  him 
when  he  acquired  the  copyright  of  Venus  and  Adonis}  It  was 
in  conformity  with  a  recognized  practice  that  the  imprint  on 
the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  ran : — €  Imprinted  by  Richard 
Field  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  White  Greyhound 
in  Paules  Churchyards  Next  year  a  second  edition  came 
out  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  Field's  press.  The 
unaltered  title-page  announced  that  copies  were  to  be  sold 
at  Harrison's  shop. 

The  copyright  of  Venus  and  Jdomsy  of  which  Field  was  The  first 


the  first  owner,  has  a  somewhat  complicated  history.    The  Jj^LJp. 
details    illustrate    the    confused    methods    of  Elizabethan  re- 
publishing.    Shakespeare  may  be  absolved  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  involutions  of  the  story.     A  new  chapter 
opens  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  early  in 
if 94.    A  few  months  later,  on  June  %j  of  that  year,  Field  John  Hani- 
found  it  convenient  to  make  over  the  copyright  in  the  poenr  ^er,  June 
to  the  publisher  Harrison*    The  transfer  is  thus  recorded  in  **>  x'?4~ 
the  Stationers'  Company's  Register  * :—  i^£.*  * 

[if 94]  arlunij 

Assigned  over  unto  him  [i.e.  Master  Harrison,  Senior} 
from  Richard  Field  in  open  Court  holden  this  Day  a  hook 
called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd. 

The  which  was  before  entred  to  Richard  Field  18 
Aprilis  1  $ '93. 

With  this  act  of  self-abnegation  on  Field's  part  another  ha? 
to  be  associated.    In  this  same  month  of  June,  Shakespeare 

1  Field  had  been  employed  by  Harrison  to  print  in  1790  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  mechanical  inventions  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  and  in  1501  had  at 

nVcr 


Harrison's  expense  produced  two  works  by  foreign  authors : — Simon  Verepacus's 
De  efisfRs  Lat'me  cmscrUemass^  and  an  English  translation  of  Vasco  Figueiro'* 
The  Spaniards  Memarcbte  and  Leaguers  Ofygarcbte. 
8  Arber's  Tra*scrJj>ty  ii.  tfyy. 

F  2 


device. 
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had  his  second  poem,  Lucrece,  ready  for  the  press.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  copyright  of  the  Lucrece  was  acquired 
on  June  9,  not  by  Field,  but  by  Harrison.  The  arrange- 
ment, whatever  its  cause,  was  a  perfectly  friendly  one; 
Field  accepted  a  commission  from  Harrison  to  print  in 
if 9 4  the  original  edition  of  Lucrece,  of  which  Harrison 
had  just  acquired  the  copyright,  as  well  as  a  third  edition 
in  i  f  96  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  copyright  of  which  Harrison 
had  bought  from  Field  two  years  previously.  In  the  latter 
case  the  imprint  ran : — c  Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for 
Iohn  Hanson.' 

That  issue  of  1  f  9*  brought  to  a  close  the  association  alike 
of  Field  and  Harrison  with  the  publishing  of  Shakespeare^ 
writings.  The  three  earliest  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
the  first  edition  of  Lucrece  came  from  the  press  of  the  poet's 
fellow  townsman,  and  there  the  connexion  of  his  press  with 
Shakespeare's  work  ended, 
't  The  title-pages  of  the  four  issues  of  Shakespeare's  poems 

which  Field  printed  are  all  distinguished  by  a  large  printer's 
device,  which  Field  had  borrowed  of  his  master  Vautrollier. 
It  consists  of  a  suspended  anchor,  of  which  the  ring  is  grasped 
by  a  right  hand  issuing  from  clouds.  Two  leafy  boughs 
cross  each  other  about  the  anchor,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  heavily  scrolled  and  ornamented  frame  of  oval  shape, 
within  the  top  of  which  hang  capital  letters  forming  the 
motto  Anchora  Speu  Vautrollier  possessed  at  least  four  forms 
of  this  device,  and  Field  seems  to  have  employed  as  many. 
Those  appearing  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of 
if 93  and  if 94  are  from  one  plate;  that  on  the  Lucrece  of 
1  f  94  is  from  another  of  somewhat  different  design.  Both  are 
of  good  workmanship.  The  discrepancies,  although  slight,  are 
well  marked;  the  chief  is  that  the  intertwined  boughs  cross 
each  other  behind  the  shaft  of  the  anchor  in  the  first  two 
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of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  m  front  of  the  shaft  in  the 
first  edition  of  Lucrece ;  the  inner  beading  of  the  oval  frames 
also  differs/  The  device  assumes  quite  a  new  form  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Venus  of  i  f?6 :  the  pattern  is  simplified 
and  far  more  roughly  engraved/ 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  William 
and  Adonis  underwent  a  third  change  in  the  author's  lifetime  owner'of  the 
in  the  summer  of  1/9*,  just  two  years   to   a   day  after  copyright, 
Harrison  acquired  it.    Harrison,  who  was  advanced  in  age,  i™*-Feb. 
appears  to  have  reorganized  his  business  in  that  year.    He  l6> l6l?- 
moved  from  his  old  premises,  the  White  Greyhound   in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  a  house,  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  same  sign,  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  he  made  over  his 
former  house,  with  some  important  items  of  his  stock  there, 
to  another  prominent  stationer,  William  Leake.    On  June  ay, 
if $6,  the  transaction,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  Shakespeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis,  was  duly  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 
Register  thus : — 

[if?*]  af  Iunij. 
Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  [i.e.  William  Leake]  for  his  copie 
from  master  harrison  thelder,  in  full  Court  holden  this  day. 

*  The  Lucrece  pattern  of  1594.  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  the  Venus 
of  if93~+>  The  Venus  pattern  of  l?93H»  appears  in  Field's  issue  in  15:96  of 
Sir  John  Harington's  A  new  discourse  of  a  stale  subject  called  c  The  Metamorphosis 
efAjax\  Of  the  Lucrece  pattern,  a  rough  cast  figures  in  VautrolIier*s  edition 
of  Essaies  of  a  Prentise9  1784;  a  fine  impression  was  set  by  Field  before 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesiey  1585,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  second 
volume  of  Spenser's  Faerie  ggeene,  which  Field  printed  in  iyotf  for  William 
Ponsonby.  The  general  scheme  of  the  device  was  a  erode  adaptation  of  the 
famous  Aldine  anchor,  entwined  with  a  dolphin.  Antoine  Tardif,  a  well* 
known  sixteenth-century  printer  of  Lyons,  fashioned  a  new  device  of  an 
anchor  with  a  dolphin  within  a  heavily  ornamented  scroll  and  bearing  the 
punning  motto,  Festma  tarde.    The  arrangement  of  Tardif  *s  device  and  motto 
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common.     Spenser,  in  his  Shepheards  Calender  (1 575),  adopted  as  <  Colin's 
embleme '  the  Italian  words  Anchora  Speme  (i.  e.  Hope  the  anchor). 
*  Sec  facsimile  on  p.  60. 
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by  the  said  master  harrison's  consent.  A  booke  called.  Venn* 
and  Adonis  vjd. 

Leake  fills  an  important  place  in  the  bibliographical 
history  of  Shakespeare's  first  poem,  although  Shakespeare  did 
not  presumably  concern  himself  with  his  intervention.    He 
controlled  the  publication  for  a  period  approaching  twenty 
years — for  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  lifetime  and  for  ten 
months  after  the  poet's  death.   He  issued  three  editions.   The 
first  which  seems  to  have  come  out  under  his  auspices  was 
dated  i  ^99^  and  was  apparently  printed  for  him  by  Peter  Short. 
Another  followed  about  1600.    In  July,  1*02,  he  moved  to 
new  premises  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard — to  a  building  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  produced  a  new  edition  of  the  poem,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  gave  his  new  address.    He  now  seems  to 
have  employed  Humphry  Lownes  to  print  the  book.    Other 
editions  may  have  come  from  his  press,  but  no  copies  of 
them  survive.1     On  February  itf,  itfi7,  he  transferred  his 
chief  copyrights,  including  Venus  and  Adorns^  to  ( Master 
William       [William]  Barrett  \  and   there  the  third    chapter  in  the 
fy^xhJ       publishing  history  of  the  poem  closed.    Leake's  two  successors 
owner,  Feb.  enjoyed  brief  reigns.    Barrett,  the  first  of  them,  at  once 
March  7"     reprinted  the  volume  in  1*17,  but  there  his  interest  in  it 
1610.  ended.    Three  years  later,  on  March  8,  1 6 ao,  he  transferred 

fifth  owne"'  Venus  and  Admits  and  the  other  property  that  he  had  acquired 
^^m*  °^  •^ea^e  to  J°^n  Pa^er.  The  title-page  of  one  edition  of 
7,  i6%6.  1620  bears  Parker's  initials  (J.  P.),  and  then  on  May  7,  z6i6y 
bn^suJcT1"   he  made  the  book  over  to  John  Haviland  and  John  Wright 

1  In  16*07,  Robert  Raworth,  t  printer,  who  purchased  Adam  blip's  press 
the  year  before,  was  charged  before  the  Star  Chamber  with  printing  Venus  ami 
Admusy  which  was  c  another's  copy'.  Raworth  was  found  guilty,  and  his 
printing  office  was  for  a  time  forcibly  dosed,  by  way  of  punishment  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Raworth  succeeded  in  circulating  his  piratical  reprint.  No 
copy  has  been  met  with  (cf.  Arber's  Tr*wscrtpty  Hi.  701,  703-4). 
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jointly.     The  official  entry  in  the  Stationers1  Company's  John 
Register  runs  thus :—  22SL* 

7#  Maij  1 6 x6  May  7,  i6%6 

Assigned  over  unto  them  [i.e.  to  John  Haviland  and  John  ~I*4° (^' 
Wright]  by  master  Parker  and  by  consent  of  master  Islip 
warden  A  Booke  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd. 


John  Haviland  was  a  printer,  not  a  bookseller,  and  he 
alone  actively  controlled  the  newly-purchased   copyright. 
At  least  two  editions— those  of  16*30  and  16  $6 — came  from 
his  press,  and  the  bookseller  whom  he  employed  to  distribute 
the  copies  was  « Francis  Coules  in  the  Old  Bailey  without 
Newgate  '•    On  September  4, 1 6  3  8,  the  title  of  Haviland  and 
his  partner  Wright  to  the  poem  was  confirmed  anew  by  the 
officers  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  Registers.    After  1*40,  Edward 
the  copyright  passed  to  Edward  Wright     He  had  begun  life  Jljjf 
August  tf,  1  £04,  as  apprentice  to  Haviland's  partner,  John  <*****> 
Wright,  doubtless  his  uncle.    Edward  Wright  did  not  adhere  APni  4; 
to  the  volume  long.    On  April  4,  16 y f,  he  assigned  it  to  one  **"- 
William  Gilbertson,  who  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  share  in  William 
Lucrece.     Gilbertson  was  the  last  publisher  to  claim  any  S^b1181* 
exclusive  property  in  Venus  and  Adonis.     It  is  likely  enough  owner, 
that  both  he  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Edward  Wright  Jss** 
issued  new  editions,  but  no  copies  survive  to  confirm  the 
suggestion ;  and  the  two  men  have  left  small  impression  on 
die  history  of  the  book. 

There  were  thus  eight  formal  transfers  of  the  copyright 
of  the  poem  with  due  payment  of  fees  in  the  course  of  sixty- 
two  years — a  proof  that  the  volume  retained  throughout  that 
long  period  a  marketable  value  in  the  sight  of  publishers. 
The  authorized  London  editions  numbered  at  least  eleven ; 
a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  infringe  the  copyright  in 
London  in  1 6 07,  and  there  was  a  surreptitious  issue  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1627.     In  167s  a  rough  reprint  was  issued  by 
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The  chap-    a  London  syndicate  of  chap-book  publishers.    That  curious 
ca^of^TT.  venture  brings  to  a  close  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
chapter  of  the  bibliopolic  history  of  the  poem. 


The  parent  The  text  of  all  the  editions  is  based  on  the  original 

text.  • 

version  of  1793.  Each  issue  of  subsequent  date  appears  to 
reprint  one  or  other  of  its  near  predecessors  with  more  or  less 
fidelity.  The  alterations  are  slight,  and  are  due  to  the 
compositors  or  correctors  of  the  press.  Efforts  to  systematize 
the  irregular  spellings  of  the  first  issues  and  occasionally  to 
remove  grammatical  solecisms  account  for  most  of  the 
variations.  But  in  a  few  instances  new  misprints  or  un- 
warrantable alterations  in  the  order  of  words  are  introduced 
through  the  carelessness  or  presumptuous  ignorance  of 
compositor  or  proof-corrector.  How  trifling  and  arbitrary 
were  the  changes  in  the  early  editions,  may  be  judged  from 
the  characteristic  fact  that  in  the  inscription  before  the 
dedicatory  epistle  c  Wriothesky '  in  the  1*93  edition  appears 
as  'Wriothesly'  in  the  1  f  94  edition,  and  as c  WriotheshV  in  the 
ij 96  and  many  subsequent  editions. 
The  mis-  On  the  whole,  Field's  text  of  1 793  may  be  held  to  have 

159"  °  adhered  to  Shakespeare's  manuscript  with  reasonable  closeness, 
but  it  presents  defects  of  the  sort  which  confutes  the  theory 
that  Shakespeare  himself  corrected  the  proofs.  The  praises 
lavished  on  Field's  press-work  by  Shakespearean  critics  of  the 
first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  seem  on  a  thorough  examina- 
tion to  require  qualification.  Misprints  are  few  ;  they  do  not 
exceed  ten  in  all,  and  only  one  of  them,  slight  enough  in  itself, 
can  cause  the  reader  perplexity.  In  line  187  the  present 
participle  ( souring'  is  disguised  under  the  unintelligible  pair 
of  words  <  so  wring '.    The  nine  other  misprints  are  <  Witin ' 
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for  'Within* (237);  *aud>  for  «and>  (301)5  *bnt>  for  «but* 
(393)$  'Ho'fbr  <HeV(f4j-);  'nor'fbr  «not>(tfij);  *theth' 
impartiall '  for  <  th> impartiall * (748);  'had*  for 'Wat' (105-4); 
'cropV  for 'crops' (11 77).  None  of  these  ire  likely  to  mislead. 
But  misprints  are  not  the  main  defects  of  the  volume*  A  more  Ducrmii- 
serious  flaw  lies  in  the  careless  discrepancies  which  characterise  des„?[ 
the  spelling  of  common  words.  Very  little  time  must  have  been 
spent  on  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  of  a  book  in  which  some 
of  the  commonest  words  were  spelt  indifferently  two  or  three 
ways  in  contiguous  stanzas,  Elizabethan  spelling  was  impatient 
of  strict  law,  but  well-printed  books  observed  within  their  limits 
a  definite  system  ia  the  treatment  of  ordinary  words.  In  the 
Bt&mtB  of  Penus  and  jfdtnij chaos  reigns  supreme.  In  the  same 
stanzas  we  have  both  ckis'  (207)  and  'kisse'  (ao$),  and  both  «sun' 
(193)  and  <sunne'  {198),  while  elsewhere  {7 so)  we  meet  with  a 
third  variant  in  <  sonnet  Similar  irregularities  are  <  blood  ' 
(5-5-5-)  and 'Uoud'  (11*2);  'bore' (1003)  and  'boare'  (1x12); 
« desier '  (3 6)  and  'desire '  (f 47);  'eyes'  (1 20)  and  c eies  '  (1  Of  0)5 
tflood,{824)and<floud,(in^floud-gates,)  rj)j  'flower' (8)  and 
c floure ,  (1  oj-f);  'inchaunt'  (*4f ) and  'inchanting'  (247)}  'lion ' 
(io93)andilycm>(884);  4litle>(i32)and<little,(ii79);  'pray' 
(Le.  'prey',  j  If)  and  'praie'  (1097);  'rain'  (3*0)  and  'raine' 
(71)  j  'sayes'  (8  ji)  and  'saies'  (1173)5  c  skie '  (48  j)  and 'skye ' 
*(*i/);'spite'(i?3)and'spight'(ii33); ' in  spite  of  (17  3)  and 
' despight  of '  (7  j  1 )  f < spirit  *  (one  syllable,  8*2)  and  '  sprite  ' 
(i8f);  'sproong'  (n<$8)  and  'sprang'  (1171). 

The  occasional  use  of  contractions  and  of  the  symbol  signs  of  co* 
*  A: 'for.*  and '  is  probably  an  endeavour  on  a  clumsy  printer's  ***"**• 
part  to  prevent  the  over-running  of  the  line  in  which  they  are 
present.    But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  reproduce  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  author's  manuscripts.    In  Shakespeare's  extant 
signatures,  some  of  the  letters  are  represented  by  the  abbrevia- 
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tive  symbols.  Nevertheless  a  careful  printer  setting  up  type 
from  a  manuscript  which  admitted  contractions  would  expand 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  1/93  text  of  Venus  and 
Admits  the  letters  <  m '  and <  n '  are  in  the  twenty-one  following 
instances  represented  by  die  cursive  abbreviation  of  a  hyphen 
above  the  preceding  vowel,  viz. — 'lag'  (S3),  'the*  («« then* 
twice  in  137),  istrcgthles>  (if  3),  ifir6>  (167,  443,  and  iojo), 
*  strOg '  (297)) '  dube '  (40*  and  1  \\6\  <  wouding'  (43  2),  «  non- 
paim£tr(f %x\ 'hadling*  (j*o), <diss£ble y  ($41),  'the*  (-'them,' 
Mtfand899),ihoOds,(tf7*),<drecht,(IOf4)><dtot,(•<canst>, 
ao77)> c  vpo '  (1170),  ccopares '  (1176). 

Even  thus  the  catalogue  of  irregularities  is  unexhausted. 
Capital  letters  for  common  nouns  within  the  lines  are  used 
sparingly  but  with  the  utmost  irregularity.1      The  word 

<  boar',  which  occurs  seventeen  times,  is  thrice  honoured  with  a 
capital  B  j  *  horse '  is  similarly  treated  twice  out  of  eight  times ; 

<  lions '  once  of  three  times;  and  €  queen '  four  of  six  times. 
Among  some  other  words  which  bear  a  capital  initial  without 
reasonable  cause,  are c  Eagle '  (f  f ), €  Primrose *  (1  f  1),  *  Painter f 

(2«9)/Ouen,(3  3  i),<Moone,(49a),iCateipillers,(798),iTaP8ter5 ' 
(849),  and  'Tygre'  (109*).    It  is  easy  to  produce  hundreds 

of  like  words  which  are  printed  without  any  distinguishing 

mark. 

Other  irregularities  in  spelling  affect  the  inflexions  of 

both  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs.    The  third  person 

singular  of  the  present  tense  ends  indifferently  with  -erf,  or 

-e/,  or  ~s.    The  latter  two  terminations,  which  are  unaffected 

by  metrical  considerations,  are  always  interchangeable.    Thus 

s  A  different  sort  of  typographical  carelessness  is  the  substitution  of 
a  small  letter  for  a  capital  in  the  first  word  of  line  1048  ('which 'lor 'Which'), 
and  in  two  catchwords,  respectively,  after  line  417  ('what'  for  'What5) 
and  after  line  1099  lc  when '  for  ( When  *).  The  catchword  is  omitted  alto- 
gether after  line  666  (page  30). 
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we  find  'neigh/'  (a*a)and  'neigh*/'  (307);  a  single  line  (311) 
gives  us  'spumes^ '  scorn/',  and  'feel//\  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
by  philological  law  why  the  *  before  the  final  /  is  omitted  in 
♦  locks'  (228),  <  falls'  (j-94),  'breeds'  (742),  'lends'  (790), 

'begins'  (fjfX  or  ***°&7  (*3tf)> an<^  **  Yct  imcrtcd  in  cswcares> 
(to),  'heares'  (702),  'leapes'  (ioatf),  'lookes'  (10*3),  or  'bowes' 
(1 1 71).  A  like  uncertainty  broods  over  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 
The  customary  -ed  is  represented  by  as  many  as  seven  varying 
forms,  W,  dy  '4  de,  yde>  /,  %  which  are  employed  at  the  composi* 
tor's  will  without  logical  justification.  Such  discrepant  forms 
as  'prison//', ' drown*/', ' cab/',' rayb/', ' prouokV ', '  wreak'f ', 
'hemV,  ' unwitnesW,  'ashamV,  ' smooth r«/',  'perplex*/', 
'imprison^/',  'open^',  *  trench/',  <dre[n]ch*',  and  'stop*', 
are  taken  from  a  succession  of  fourteen  stanzas  (1L  979-1062) 
which  were  chosen  at  random.  A  few  lines  below  we  find 
the  forms  'liuW  (10S0),  'du&'  (1080),  'liuV*'  (108 j%  and 
'lurk/'  (io%6)  within  a  seven-line  limit.1 

It  is  incredible  that  a  practised  penman  would  have 
suffered  so  many  inconsistencies  to  remain  in  the  proof  if  th* 
opportunity  of  removing  them  had  been  given  him.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  improbable,  either  that  Shakespeare's  responsi- 
bility for  the  text  went  beyond  the  mere  act  of  handing  his 
manuscript  to  Field,  or  that  Field's  corrector  of  the  press 
possessed  average  efficiency. 

In  Field's  new  edition  of  1/94  the  type  of  that  of  15*93  Tie  text  of 
was  reset  throughout  from  a  printed  copy.  The  signatures  are  l  '"' 
repeated  (B-G  in  fours  and  Hi)  and  the  number  of  leaves  are 
again  seven-and-twenty.     The  signature   F[i]  is  however 
omitted.    The  typographical  changes  only  affect  the  spelling 
of  words  and  are  due  to  the  compositors'  vagaries.    No  other 


*  Cf.  A.  Wucrzner,  Die  Orthographic  der  ersten  Qaarto-Ausgabc 
Shakespeare's  Fe$ms  a*d  Admit  uod  lmcrH*y  Vienna,  1887,  »vp. 
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authority  attaches  to  any  of  then.  The  contractions  are  for 
die  most  part  removed,  hot  several  are  confusedly  inserted 
in  new  places;  'When '  (441)  is  replaced  by  <  VVbe \  <  wound  f 
(i-o/a)  by  <  woud  \  though  the  succeeding  word.4 drtcht '  is 
reproduced  as  <  drench t*.  The  more  obvious  misprints  are 
removed,and  in  some  places  the  spelling  is  improved;  e.  g.  «yron' 
(2*9)  is  replaced  by  < iron  ';  'lyon*  («7*)  by«lion';  cougly' 
(1 041)  by « ugly ' ;  * desier '  (3  6)  by  *  desire  * ;  « donne '  (749)  by 
<done';  'sproong'  (1 rtf  8)  by  'sprung'j  csmel'  (1 17 1)  by  'smell*; 
'wil'(n88)by  cwill'.  Most  words  ending,  in  < -ie '  in  the  first 
edition  are  given  the  modern  termination  of  «-y  '  in  the  reissue. 
<Stormie',  'lustie',  «aagrie',  'beautie',  'heauie',  'pfettie', 
<drie',  &c.,  reappear  in  1794  as  €  stormy  \  ■«  lusty  ',  *angry\ 
c  beauty  %  « heavy  %  'pretty',  <dry',  &c.  On  the  other 
hand  in  several  places  the  spelling  assumes  cruder  and  less 
familiar  shapes  in  the  new  edition;  e.g.  ( tongue'  (1069) 
becomes  <tong',  'Shepherds'  (4ff)  becomes  <  sheapheards ', 
thenceforth'  (1081)  becomes  « hencefoorth ',  'destroy'  {760) 
The  emeu-  becomes  '  destroie '.  The  only  actual  changes  of  words  are 
,^m  unimportant,  and  on  the  whole  are  disadvantageous.  In 
line  123,  <Loue  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  are  but 
twaine,'  the  new  edition  reads  be  for  are.  In  line  aoj, 
*  O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  minde,'  the  new  edition 
reads '  so  bad  a  minde'.  In  line  48 4  <  all  the  earth  releeueth'  is 
replaced  by '  all  the  world  relieveth '.  More  definite  injury 
is  done  to  the  sense  in  line  35*3,  where  <  tender '  is  suffered  to 
displace  '  tendrer '  (i.e.  more  tender).  There  was  clearly  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  or  publisher  to  revise 
the  text  systematically.  The  variations  are  due  to  the  acci- 
dental and  occasional  intervention  of  the  corrector  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless  all  the  new  readings  of  1/94  were  religiously 
followed  in  the  subsequent  reprints. 
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Leake's  edition  of  itfoo  has  some  textual  importance,  Leake's 
which  gives  it  a  better  title  to  rank  with  its  predecessors  ^^ncrf 
of  if 93  and  15-94  ^an  with  any  other  issue.  It  contains 
a  few  typographical  variations  which  have  some  -  intrinsic 
interest.  The  more  notable  changes  are: — 'smothers'  (h) 
for  'mnrthers';  €  ill-natur'd  '  (134)  for  'ill-aurtur'd';  <thc 
parke'  (231)  for  'a  parke';  'kisses'  (719)  for  Hooches*'; 

*  sight '  (746)  for  <  fight  * ;  «  imperiall '  (748)  for i  impartial! ' ; 

*  their  obscuritie*  (760)  for  'darke  obscuritic .' $  <Bids  the 
leave  quaking,  wills  them  feare  no  more }  (899)  for  ( Bids 
them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  feare  no  more';  'imperial' 
(996)  for  '  imperious ' ;  '  and  shall  be  blasted '  (1 14a)  for  <  bud, 
and  be  blasted ' ;  '  sharpest  sight '  (1 144)  for  <  truest  sight ' $ 

*  seemes  most  '  (1  ijt)  for 'showes  most'.  That  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  albeit  of  a  clumsy  kind,  is  responsible  for  these  altera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the  somewhat  complete  recon- 
struction of  line  J74  by  the  same  pen.  The  old  reading, 
'What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt?>  is 
replaced  by  <  What  though  the  rose  have  pricks  ?  yet  is  it 
pIuck'A' 

The  further  emendations  which  distinguish  subsequent  Gradual  de- 
editions  are  comparatively  unimportant  But  typographical  tf™™^. 
alterations,  mostly  of  a  minute  kind,  never  ceased.  By  the 
time  the  text  reached  editors  and  printers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  gradually  travelled  far  from  that  of  the  original 
issue,  all  copies  of  which  for  a  long  time  disappeared.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Malone  recovered  a 
copy  of  the  editio  princeps,  and  with  its  aid  he  restored  the 
text  to  its  primordial  shape. 
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VI 

The  mull  The  strangest  fact  to  be  noticed  in    regard  to  the 

m^Zf    bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adms  is  that,  though 
copies  o?      there  were  at  least  six  editions  issued  in  the  poet's  lifetime 

early 


and  seven  in  the  two  generations  following  his  death,  in  the 
case  of  only  two— the  second  and  the  sixth — of  these  thirteen 
editions  do  as  many  as  three  copies  survive.  In  regard  to 
the  twelve  other  editions,  the  surviving  copies  of  each  are 
fewer.  Of  the  editions  of  if 9^  1*17,  1*3**  and  167 f 
two  copies  of  each  are  known.  Of  the  editions  of  15-93, 
*f99>  x'oo,  1617  and  itfio,  and  the  two  editions  of  1*30, 
only  one  copy  survives  in  each  case.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  were  editions  in  other  years  of  which  every  copy 
has  disappeared.  But  no  more  singular  circumstance  has  yet 
been  revealed  in  bibliographical  history  than  that  thirteen 
early  editions  of  a  sixteenth-century  work  should  have  been 
traced  and  only  twenty-one  exemplars  of  them  all  should  be 
now  known  to  bibliographical  research.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  that  each  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century 
edition  of  Venus  and  Adenis  averaged  ifo  copies.  On  that 
assumption  it  will  be  seen  that  3,7*9  copies  have  perished 
out  of  the  3,770  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  wholesale  mortality  is  doubtless  the  penalty 
the  work  paid  for  its  popularity  and  accessibility.  The 
copies  were  eagerly  read  and  re-read,  were  quickly  worn  out 
and  were  carelessly  flung  away. 
DistrtbiMiwi  The  present  distribution  of  the  twenty-one  copies  of  the 

co^™*  early  editions  which  are  known  to  survive  is  interesting. 

Eighteen  are  now  in  Great  Britain  and  three  are  in  America. 
The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ha$  the  high  distinction  of 
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owning  as  many  as  nine ;  of  these  one  came  from  the  library 
of  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  $f  MeUnchtly 
(No.  X);  a  second  came  from  the  library  of  Anthony 
k  Wood  (No.  XVI);  three  were  presented  by  the  great 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Edmund  Malone  (Nos.  I,  VI,  and  VIII); 


ERRATUM 
Page  T4,  line  7,  far  twelve  other  editions  read  eleven  other  editions. 


Vttms  and  Jdmis :  bttrxtuctim. 


exemplar  of  the  same  edition  in  inferior  condition,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  was  bought  bound  up  with  other 
poetical  tracts  for  6d. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  ^™  °* 
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The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has  the  high  distinction  of 
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owning  as  many  as  nine;  of  these  one  came  from  the  library 
of  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  §f  MeUncboly 
(No.  X);  a  second  came  from  the  library  of  Anthony 
k  Wood  (No.  XVI)  j  three  were  presented  by  the  great 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Edmund  Malone  (Nos.  I,  VI,  and  VIII); 
two  were  bequeathed  by  Thomas  Caldecott  (Nos.  Ill  and 
XII) ;  and  two  (Nos.  XVII  and  XXI)  have  been  purchased. 
The  British  Museum  owns  five  copies.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  owns  one.  The  remaining  six,  which  are  alone 
in  private  hands,  are  evenly  divided  between  England  and 
America.  The  three  private  owners  in  England  are  Mr. 
A.  H.  Huth,  Mrs.  Christie  Miller,  and  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field. The  three  private  owners  in  America  are  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  jr.  (both  of  New  York) j  and  Mr. 
Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Few  of  the  copies  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  Recorded 
auction.  None  of  the  more  interesting  exemplars  have  'meu 
changed  hands  of  recent  years,  and  the  recorded  prices 
are  very  small  compared  with  those  which  would  be  realized 
in  the  present  state  of  the  book  market.  Malone  deemed  the 
£if  which  he  paid  in  180/  for  the  unique  copy  of  the  first 
edition  <an  enormous  price'.  That  copy  is  now  safely  housed 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  had  it  a  present  selling  value 
its  price  would  exceed  £2,000.  The  highest  sum  which  any 
Copy  of  an  early  edition  has  fetched  in  the  sale-room  is  £$  3  tf, 
which  was  paid  by  the  British  Museum  for  George  Daniel's 
copy  of  the  if  96  edition  in  18*4.  Forty-four  years  earlier 
this  volume  had  realized  at  a  sale  £91.  A  century  before,  an 
exemplar  of  the  same  edition  in  inferior  condition,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  was  bought  bound  up  with  other 
poetical  tracts  for  6d. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  ^™  °* 
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surviving  twenty-one  copies  of  the  early  editions/    For  pur- 
poses of  reference  they  are  numbered  consecutively. 

Of  the  first  edition,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume, 
only  a  single  copy  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  among  the  books 
which  belonged  to  Edmund  Malone,  the  Shakespearean 
commentator,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
The  story  of  Malone^s  acquisition  of  the  rare  volume  is 
interesting.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  Shakespearean 
commentator  he  sought  in  vain  for  any  early  edition  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  In  his  behalf,  Thomas  Longman,  '  book- 
seller, of  Paternoster  Row,*  offered,  without  result,  a  guinea 
for  that  of  iJ9i  in  an  advertisement  in  the  St.  jama's 
Chronicle  on  April  iy,  1779.  In  17*0,  in  his  ( Supplement 
to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  {days y  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  George  Steevens  had  jointly  prepared  in  1778,  he  issued 
a  text  or  the  dramatist's,  ( genuine  poetical  compositions  \ 
But  he  found  it  impossible  to  print  Venus  and  Adonis  <  from 
the  original  copies \  €  Though  much  inquiry  was  made  for  it,' 
Malone  wrote  in  the  Advertisement, ( the  editor  has  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  first  edition.'  He  acknowledged,  however^ 
the  loan  from  Dr.  Farmer  c  of  a  copy  of  that  poem  published 
in  1 600  \  Dr.  Farmer's  copy,  which  was  without  a  title-page, 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  with  Malone's  books  (see  No. 
VIII,  infra)*  A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  his  text 
»  . 

"*  Much  information  respecting  the  extant  copies  of  Venus  and  Adams  is 
collected  in  Justin  Winsor's  valuable,  but  inaccessible,  Shakespeare's  Poems  ~ 
a  bibliography  ef  the  earlier  editions  (Library  of  Harvard  University,  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions,  No.  i,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1)79).  Valuable  sugges- 
tions are  made  in  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare^  vol.  38,  1X95,  preface;  in 
Charles  Edmond's  Preface  (v-xxii)  to  Venus  and  Adonis  from  she  hitherto  unknown 
edition  of  1 799  (1870),  and  in  Lowndes*  Bibliographer's  Manual  (ed.  H.  G.  Bohn, 
s.v.  Shakespeare,  \%6^y  I  have  personally  inspected  most  of  the  Volume* 
described  which  remain  in  England.  I.  owe  my  main  knowledge  of  those  in 
America  to  descriptions  furnished  by'  their  present  owners.  I'  have  to 
thank  the  American  collectors,  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  jr.,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  for  courteous  replies  to  my  inquiries. 

•  On  April  19,  1770,  Malone  wrote  tp  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  c  Po  you 
happen  to  be  -possessed  of  any  ancient  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poem  of 
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of  the  poem  in  1 78  o,  Malone  discovered  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  First 
1  f?6y  and  he  noted  down  thirty-nine  variations  cm  his  private  EDITIOl,> 
copy  of  his  reprint  of  the  edition  assigned  to  itfoo.1     It  was  *  93' 
not  until  August,  1 8  o y,  that  Malone's  search  for  the  original 
edition  of  1  j  93  was  rewarded  with  success.    In  that  month  he 
acquired  for  what  he  called  *  the  enormous  price  of  twenty- 
five    pounds9  from  William  Ford,  a  bookseller  of  Man- 
chester, a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1793.     With  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  bound  up  a  copy  of  Licia,  or  poems  of  Love,  by 

Venus  and  Adams  ?  The  booksellers  hare  repeatedly  advertized  for  the  earliest 
copy  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it/  The  Earl  replied  on  May  10, 
CI  am  not  possessed  of  any  ancient  copy  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis'  (MSS. 
oF  James,  1st  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Hist.  MSS.  Comrn.  \%th  Report,  A  pp. 
Part  x,  1 891,  vol.  i,  1 74.5—8  3,  p.  3+7).  The  following  two  letters  from  W.  Ford 
of  Manchester,  the  seller  of  the  volume  of  x  593  to  Malone,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  are  bound  up  in  a  volume 
of  Malone's  letters,  numbered  SC  28578  (ff.  xytf  e,  iytf  f)  : — 

€  Manchester,  July  20,  18 of. 

Sir,  On  receiving  this  you  will  be  shown  the  Vol.  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
— the  lowest  price  of  whicn  will  be  Twenty-five  Pounds — the  Licia  prefixed 
to  the  VoL  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  the  other  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  notice  of  it  in  Warton,  Ames,  nor  Ritson.  Probably  you  may  be  more 
successful  I  have  not  disclosed  to  Mr  Bickerstaff  the  Price  I  ask  you  for  it, 
tho'  he  is  furnished  with  another  Price  to  ask  for  it,  in  case  of  your  refusal. 
Had  I  not  been  disposing  of  my  Books,  an  offer  of  30  g*  should  not  have 
induced  me  to  have  parted  with  it.  I  am  in  possession  of  some  other  Pieces 
of  our  old  English  Poets  as  Spencer,  Brown,  &c#  which  are  now  at  Binding, 
as  great  rarities  as  the  above,  which  if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
again  I  will  describe  more  particularly. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  your 
Hble  Ser*        W.  Ford/ 

The  second  letter  runs  : — 

€Sir,  Yours  I  duly  rec*  enclosing  a  Bank  Bill  Val.  25.  17.  o  for  which 
I  have  given  you  credit  and  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Bible  shall  be  sent  for  your  inspection  the  first  opportunity. 

I  lately  purchased  a  curious  coll11  of  Books;  among  them  was  an  old 
quarto  Vol.  of  Plays,  containing  Green's  tu  avoque9  Shakspere's  Henry  4  and 
/*,  Ben  Jonson's  vbifone,  and  several  others  ail  first  editions.  I  sold  it 
immediately  otherwise  shd  have  wrote  you  about  it    I  remain 

Sir  your  obliged  servant 
Manchester  W.  Ford. 

August  30-  1807-' 

1  This  copy  with  Malone's  manuscript  annotations  was  kindly  lent  to 
the  present  editor  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  5  Pall  Mall  Place,  London. 
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Edition, 

U93- 


Second 
Edition, 

i*94. 


No.  II. 
Brit.  Mas. 
(Grenville) 


Giles  Fletcher,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  of 
which  also  no  other  complete  copy  has  been  met  with.  The 
volume  is  now  numbered  Malone  327,  and  bears  on  the  fly- 
leaf an  autograph  note  by  Malone,  of  which  the  last  sentences 
run : — 'Many  years  ago  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  was  published  in  1793,  but  no 
copy  of  that  edition  was  discovered  in  the  long  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  my  first  notice  of  it,  nor  is  any  other  copy 
of  1 1*9  3  but  the  present  known  to  exist*'  No  second  copy 
has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
Malone  wrote  these  words. 

The  copy — a  quarto — measures  ?\"  x  f±",  and  is  in 
good  condition.  The  leaves  number  twenty-seven.  The 
title-page  and  dedicatory  epistle  are  unsigned  leaves,  but  the 
text  of  the  poem  is  printed  on  leaves  bearing  signatures  in 
fours  from  B  (Bij,  Biij)  to  H.  The  copy  has  been  twice 
reproduced  already;  firstly,  in  18*7,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee, 
in  lithographic  facsimile,  at  the  expense  of  James  Orchard 
HaUiweD[-Phillipps]  (only  fifty  impressions  were  taken,  of 
which  nineteen  were  destroyed,  and  thirty-one  alone  were 
suffered  to  survive);  secondly,  in  1 8  8<J,  by  Mr.  William  Griggs, 
in  photo-lithography,  for  the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles 
published  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly  (No.  12, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons). 

Of  the  edition  of  1  f  94  —also  a  quarto — Malone  remained 
in  ignorance  to  the  last.  But  at  least  three  copies  with 
the  title-pages  identical  with  those  of  the  first  edition  were 
known  to  others  in  his  time,  and  remain  accessible.  The  three 
copies  are  now,  respectively,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth. 

The  British  Museum  copy  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  collector  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  stumbled  upon  it  in  one 
of  his  Lancashire  rambles,  in  a  volume  which  also  contained  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sonnets  of  1609  and  was  purchased  for  a  few 
pence.1     At  the  sale  of  Jolley H  library  in  1844  it  was  bought 

*  See  T.  F.  Dibdin's  Library  Companion,  1824,  p.  808. 
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by  Thomas  Grenville  for  £i  1 6y  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Sioond 
British  Museum  in  i  %+6.    It  measures  tfff"  x  4f".     The  edges  ewtiok, 
are  somewhat  closely  cut,  and  some  pages  are  slightly  mended.  *'94' 
It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Clarke.    It  was  reproduced  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee  in  18*7,  together  with  the  edition  of  1793. 

The  Bodleiancopy(MaloneAdditional88tf)was  bequeathed  No.  in. 
to  the  Library  by  Thomas  Caldecott,  an  ardent  student  of  %$£** 
Shakespeare,  in  1833.    With  it  are  bound  (in  red  morocco)  i^  ^£4. 
first  editions  of  Lucrece  (1794)  and  the  Sonnets  (1*09).     The 
signature  of  an  early  owner, c  Thomas  Newton,*  appears  on 
the  last  leaf.    A  manuscript  note  by  Caldecott  on  the  fly-leaf 
runs  thus : — CI  purchased  the  contents  of  this  volume,  June, 
1 79  6y  of  an  obscure  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Vanderoerg, 
near  St.Margaret's  Church,Westminster.  He  had  cut  them  with 
several  others  out  of  a  volume,  put  each  of  them  separately  in 
blue  paper,  and  priced  them  at  4/.  and  y /.    Some  time  after  he 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  them  among  many  others  at  a 
bookseller's  auction.'     The  copy  measures  6±"  x  4%",  and  the 
edges  are  closely  shaved* 

The  third  copy  of  the  1/94  edition,  which  is  generally  Mb.  iv. 
regarded  as  the  finest,  belonged,   until    1 8  6 4,  to   George  Hmh  ^ 
Daniel,  of  Canonbury,  and  was  purchased  at  the  Daniel  *  94' 
sale  in  1 8  64.  by  Mr.  Henry  Huth  for  £240.    It  measures  as 
much  as  rf'x+ji".1 

With  Harrison's  first  edition  of  1 796,  the  form  of  the  third 

Edition, 

ifotf. 
1  Hints  of  a  fourth  copy  of  the  1 794  edition  exist.    Such  a  copy  seems 

referred  to  by  Thomas  Grenville  in  a  manuscript  note  before  his  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  there  mentions,  not  very  coherently,  <  a  copy  sold  fay  Picker- 
ing in  184.3,  which  I  sold  again  to  buy  this  preferable  polley]  copy  '•  It  would 
appear  that  Grenville  himself  bought  the  Pickering  copy  in  1843,  *nc*  ^^  *t 
the  following  year,  before  acquiring  the  Jolley  copy.  The  Pickering  copy,  which 
Grenville  judged  to  be  inferior  to  the  Jolley  copy,  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  the  fine  Daniel  copy  which  has  no  recorded  history,  but  which  is 
distinctly  superior  to  the  Jolley  copy.  The  Pickering  is  yet  to  be  traced.  At 
Daniel's  sale,  a  single  leaf  (F  iiij)  or  the  edition  of  1 5:94,  belonging  presumably 
to  a  fifth  copy,  was  bought  by  Halliwell  for  £%  1/.  od.  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  it  is 
on  exhibition.  It  contains  11. 907-74,  beginning c  A  thousand  spleenes  beare  her 
a  thousand  waycs'  and  ending €  Since  her  best  worke  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour  \ 

h  a 
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third  book  was  changed.  The  quarto  shape  gave  place  to  the 
editiow,  octavo,  and  the  quarto  shape  was  never  resumed.  The  sig- 
t$$6m  natures  henceforth  run  A  to  Diij  in  eights.     Though  the 

page  was  slightly  smaller,  each  bore  as  much  type  as  before, 

and  the  leaves  con- 
tinued to  number 

twenty-seven.  The 

text    of    i  j  94    is 

followed    in     the 

issue  of  if 96  with 

small  typographical 

change.    Field  was 

the  printer.    Two 

copies  are  extant — 

one  in  the  British 

Museum,  and   the 

other  in  the  Bod- 
No.  v.  leian.  The  British 
Edr'  ""Stf  Museum  copy, 
copy' I,?  '   which        measures 

4i"  *  *T? '»  j? 
bound  in  half- 
(olive)  morocco 
with  red  cloth  sides, 
and  is  preserved  in 
a  russia  leather 
case.  It  is  in  good 
condition,akhough 
one  or  two  of  the 
concluding  leaves 
are   stained.     The 

book  was    in  the  '  '  " 

library  of  Sir  William  Bolland,  at  whose  sale  m  1840  it  was 
bought  by  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bright  for  £91.  At  Bright's 
sale  on  April  7,  1 847,  it  was  bought  by  George  Daniel  for 
£91  1  os.  ad?  The  underbidder  was  Thomas  Grenville.  At 
*  Daniel  wrote  in  the  book  the  following  note : — *  This  most  precious 
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the  Daniel  sale  in  18*4,  the  British  Museum  acquired  the  third 
copy  for  £$  3*.    The  press-mark  is  C.  21.  a.  37.  edition, 

The  other  copy,  in  the  Malone  collection  of  the  Bodleian  Na*vr. 
Library  (Malone  3  7),  measures  only  4^"  x  3  ",  and  the  margins  Bodleian 
are  closely  shaved.    It  originally  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  (Malone) 
early  poetical  pamphlets  which  was  sold  at  Dr.  Bernard's  copy* t$9  ' 
sale  in  16*98  for  is.  3*/.;  Thomas  Warton  bought  it  for  6cL  in 
i7<Jo  <  out  of  some  rubbish  in  a  broker's  shop  \    His  brother, 
Joseph  Warton,  gave  it  to  Malone  before  1787.     Malone 
modestly  wrote  of  the  volume  in  1791:  'If  it  were  now  to 
be  produced  at  an  auction,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  sold  for 
three  or  four  guineas.' '     He  detached  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
from  the  collection,  inlaid  all  the  leaves  in  paper  measuring 
9"x  77",  and  bound  it  up  with  inlaid  copies  of  fymeo  and 
Juliet  (ij,97  and  1799),  of  Orchard  III  (1 797),  of  Kjng  Lear 
(irfo8),  and  of  Titus  Andronicus  (itfu). 

The  first  extant  edition  bearing  Leake's  imprint  is  dated  Fourth 
1 799.    Only  a  single  copy  exists,  and  that  did  not  come  to  f?™0*' 
light  till  1 86 7.    Tne  existence  of  such  an  edition  was  not  No.  vii. 
previously  suspected  by  bibliographers.     It  was  discovered  B«tweii 
in  an  upper  lumber-room  at  Lamport  Hall,  near  North-  ^w*1*"- 
ampton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edmonds  in  September  of  that  year.    Mr.  Edmonds  had  been 
sent  to  Lamport  Hall  by  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  the  London 
booksellers,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Sir  Charles'  library. 
Mr.  Edmonds  discovered  some  twenty  rare  poetical  tracts 
published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  disused 


[no.  5:067]  (at  y*  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.)  on  7  April,  18+y,  I  became 
the  Purchaser  for  y*  sum  of  £91  10/.  oJ.  George  Daniel,  Canon  bury  Sauart.9— 
He  also  inserted  in  the  volume  the  following  note,  which  he  received  in  the 
sale-room  from  the  bookseller  Thomas  Rodd  : — c  There  are  three  marquises 
wanting  the  Venus ^  one  will  I  fear  push  hard  at  her.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  likfejlihood  of  your  getting  her  under  £ioi.  I  know  that  it  will  not  go 
under  £91  10/.  oJ.  T[homas]  R[odd]/ 
1  Prior's  M*lon*y  p.  179. 
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fourth  lumber-room.  All  were  in  good  condition  in  contemporary 
edition,  vellum  binding,  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves  were  uncut. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  treasure-trove  was 
the  vellum-bound  volume  in  perfect  condition  which  sheltered 
within  its  covers  Leake's  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  dated 
if 99t  a  copy  of 
The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim published  in 
the  same  year,  and 
a  copy  of  Ept~ 
grammes  and  Elegit  j 
by  I,  D.  and  C.  M. 
At  Middleberough. 
(The  last  pamphlet 
consisted  of  epi- 
grams by  Sir  John 
Davies,  and  cer- 
tain of  Ovid's  Ele- 
gies translated  by 
Christopher  Mar- 
lowe,andwas  issued 
in  London — not, 
as  stated,at  Middle 
borough  —  in  all 
probability  in 
iro8.)  This  rare 
volume  of  tripli- 
cate interest  was 
sold  in  the  summer 
of  i8j»y,  by  Sir 
Charles  Isham,  to 

Mr.  Christie  Miller  of  Bntwell  Court,  Maidenhead,  together 
with  much  else  that  was  valuable  in  the  Lamport  treasure* 
trove.  The  i  S99  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  is  now 
at  Britwell,  measures  4|"  x  $\"  ;  the  signatures  run  as  before 
in  eights  from  A  to  D  tfj ;  and  it  consists  of  twenty-seven 
leaves.     The  text  follows  that  of  ij-qiS,  but  there  are  some 
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ignorant  variations  of  spelling.    The  ornaments  on  the  title-  fourth 
page  altogether  differ  from  those  employed  by  Harrison  and  EDmowJ 
Field,  and  suggest  that  the  printer  whom  Leake  employed  *  "' 
was  Peter  Short.     A  typed  facsimile,  limited  to  an  edition 
of  131  copies,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  in 
1870. 

Of  a  succeeding  issue,  only  a  single  copy  is  again  known  Fifth 
to  be  extant.    This  copy,  which  lacks  a  title-page,  is  in  f£™N> 
Malone's  collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  327).  No°°viii. 
It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece,  whicn  Bodleian 
has  the  imprint « printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn  Harison '  and  the  JJJ °™£ 0  , 
date  itfoo.    The  volume  was  a  gift  from  Dr.  Farmer  to       ' 
Malone,  who  collated  it  before  March  24, 178  f>  with  the  1796 
edition,  and  drew  up  a  manuscript  list  of  thirty-nine  changes, 
which  is  extant,  but  is  not  exhaustive/     A  manuscript  title- 
page  which  has  been  supplied  to  this  edition  of  the  Venus^ 
merely  copies  the  Lucrece  imprint  (c  printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn 
Harison,'  1600).    The  date  may  be  right,  but  the  printer's 
and  publisher's  names  are   errors.     John   Harrison's  con- 
nexion with   the   Venus  and  Adonis  had   ceased    with   the 
transfer  of  the  copyright  in  1797  to  William  Leake.    The 
edition  was  doubtless  published  by  Leake.    It  is  of  textual 
importance,  for    although    it    follows    the    typography   of 
1  s  9  9  there  have  been  deliberately  introduced  several  new 
misreadings,  which  are  adopted  in  all  subsequent  editions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    The  measurements  are  4^"  x  *tz"* 
The  signatures  (A-D  iij)  in  eights,  and  the  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  unpaged,  twenty-seven,  are  the  same  as  in  previous 
issues. 

A  new — the  sixth — edition  was  issued  by  Leake  in  1602.  Sixth 
It  seems  to  have  been  set  up,  with  reasonable  care,  from  the  E^my 
text  of  1600.  The  curious  printer's  device,  in  a  square 
scrolled  frame  on  the  title-page,  shows  a  winged  and  laurelled 
skull  surmounted  by  an  hour-glass  in  front  of  an  open  book, 
inscribed  (I  liue  to  dy.  I  dy  to  liue':  beneath  the  skull  is 
a  globe  showing  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  sea  with  a  ship. 

1  See  No.  I,  p.  57,  note  1. 
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Sixth  The  device  was  probably  that  of  Humphry  Lownes,  who  seems 

edition,      to  have  printed  the  volume  for  Leake.     An  edition  of  Robert 

Southwell's  Saint  feter't  Complaintj  which  was  probably  printed 


in  the  same  year  (iifoi),  although  the  title-page  is  undated, 
bears  the  same  device  and  has  the  imprint,  'Printed  by 
H[umphry]  L[ownes]  for  William  Leake.'     Three  copies 
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survive — respectively  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Sixth 
Museum,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield's  library.  edition, 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  type  of  the  title-page  after 
a  few  copies  were  struck  off :  for  the  comma  which  originally 
followed  the  word  c  vulgus '  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Latin  quotation,  mere  was  substituted  a  colon,  which 
figures  in  two  of  the  three  extant  copies  of  the  edition.  The 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  alone  has  the  comma  on  the  title- 
page.  There  is  no  other  distinction  in  the  type  of  the  three 
copies.1 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  1602  edition,  with  No.  ix. 
the  unique  c  comma  *  title-page,  measures  j-^"  x  i\".  The  JjJJ^J 
ownership  can  be  traced  some  distance  back.  It  was  copyj  ^01. 
bought  by  the  commentator,  George  Steevens,  at  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Chauncey's  library  on  April  ij,  1790,  for  eight 
shillings.  James  Bindley  paid  £1  us.  6d.  for  it  at  the 
Steevens  sale  on  May  21,  1800.  The  price  leapt  up  at 
Bindley's  sale  in  18 19  to  £42,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Strettel  of  Canonbury.  At  StrettePs  sale,  in  1841,  the 
bidding  only  reached  £26  js.  od.  and  no  sale  was  then 
effected,  but  George  Daniel  soon  afterwards  acquired  it  for 
£40  8/.  6d.  Daniel  sold  the  copy  to  the  British  Museum 
at  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  are  manuscript  notes, 
dealing  with  the  successive  changes  of  ownership,  in  the 
hands  of  Steevens  (who  knew  of  no  other  copy),  Bindley,  and 
Daniel.  On  Sig.  B  1  (line  303)  is  the  following  good 
manuscript  note  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand: — cTo  bid 
the  wind  a  bace.  Base  or  Bace — a  sport  used  among  country 
people  called  Prison-Base  in  which  some  persue  to  take  others 

1  The  Cambridge  editors  vaguely  credit  each  of  the  three  copies  with 
typographical  peculiarities,  and  treat  each  as  representative  of  a  different 
edition,  thus  attributing  to  Leake  three  editions  in  1602.  A  comparison  of 
the  three  does  not  support  this  allegation.  A  careful  collation  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield's  copy,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  for  the  purpose,  with  the  British  Museum  copy, 
shows  that  the  two  are  at  all  points  identical  in  type,  save  for  the  punctuation 
on  the  title-page.  The  paper  of  the  Bodleian  copy  is  perhaps  of  a  quality 
slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum  and  Macclesfield  copies. 

1 
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Sixth 
Edition, 
itfoi. 
No.  X. 
Bodleian 
copy,  1601. 


No.  XI. 
Macclesfield 
copy,  1601. 


Prisoners — and  therefore  To  bid  the  wind  a  Base,  is  by  using 
the  Language  of  yt  sport  To  take  the  wind  Prisoner., 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  1601  (8°.  M9,  Art  BS)  bears  the 
autograph  signature  of  Robert  Burton.  It  has  been  in  the 
Library  since  1640,  when  it  was  forwarded  in  conformity 
with  the  clause  of  Burton's  will :  *  If  I  have  any  books  the 
University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.' '  This 
copy  was  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  to  pass  the  portals 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  That  Burton  was  well  acquainted 
with  Venus  and  Adonis  is  clear  from  a  mnemonic  quotation  of 
four  lines  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (1621).*  Burton's 
copy  is  now  bound  up  with  five  other  tracts,  only  one  of 
which  was  his  property.  The  Venus  comes  second  in  the 
volume.    Some  of  the  leaves  are  uncut.3     The  measurements 

are  s-h"  x  34". 

The  third  surviving  copy  of  the  16*02  edition  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire.  It  has,  like  the  Bodleian  copy,  the  *  colon ' 
title-page.  It  is  a  perfect  copy  in  admirable  preservation, 
and  has  been  strongly  bound  in  recent  years  by  Hatton  of 
Manchester.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.   The  measurements  are  y"  x  $\".    There 

1  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  1800,  p.  00. 

3  Burton  quotes  the  four  lines  from  memory  (ed.  Shilleto,  vol.  iii,  p.  79) 
thus : — <  When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adams,  as  an  elegant 
Poet  of  ours  sets  her  out, 

The  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  [by  the]  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.'  (11. 871-4.) 

Burton's  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  c  an  elegant  Poet  of  ours '  is  curious.  He 
only  seems  to  quote  Shakespeare  in  two  other  places  in  his  Anatomy,  once  from 
Ijicrece,  11.  6\  y-tf  (vol.  i,  p.  91),  and  once  from  Rmeo  and  Juliet  (vol.  iii,  p.  a  16). 
Burton  makes  several  other  references  to  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  but 
only  as  it  figures  in  classical  authors. 

3  The  opening  tract,  The  Devil  I  of Mascon,from  the  French  (Oxford,  i<f  j8), 
is  not  of  much  interest.  But  the  third  tract,  Laneham's  Letter,  concerning 
the  Kenil worth  Entertainment  of  177  J,  bears,  like  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  auto- 
graph signature  of c  Robtus  Burton  *. 
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are  traces  of  the  existence  of  two  other  copies  of  this  edition.  Sixth 
In    the    Bagford    collection   of  title-pages   at    the    British  ■«"»» 
Museum,  there   is  a  title-page  which  precisely  corresponds 
with  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield's  exemplar.     The  library  of 
the  great  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  book- 


seller Osborne  dispersed  in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contained  very  few  early  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  the  Catalogus  Bibliotkecae  Harleianae  (1743-f)  enu" 
merates  among  them  a  copy  of  Venus  and  Adonis  dated 
1  (So  2. 

1  2 


Seventh 

Edition, 

1617. 

No.  XII. 

Bodleian 

(Caldecott) 

copy,  1617. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1617  was  included  in 
Thomas  Caldecott's  bequest  in  1 8  3  3  to  the  Bodleian  Library ' 
(Malone  890).  It  bears  the  imprint  <  Printed  for  W.  B.  1617? 
W.  B.  was  William  Barrett,  the  publisher  or  bookseller  who 
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tyiliAfmrttwr  vulgm ,  mhiJUum  Afofy 
FecuU  CtfttlU flout  mimftrctaqua. 


^•» 


LONDOfi, 

9 

Primed  for /.?#  t$z% 


purchased  the  copyright  of  Leake  in  1617.  The  volume  is 
a  small  octavo  (4^5"  x  3 ^")  with  the  same  signatures  and 
the  same  number  of  leaves  as  its  immediate  predecessors. 
The  text  seems  identical  with  that  of  1*02. 

1  Dyce  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  i<fi6*. 
There  is  no  other  trace  of  it,  and  Dyce  may  have  been  thinking  in  error  of 
the  edition  of  Lucrece  of  1616. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1620 — 'Printed  for  I.  P.*  eighth 
(i.e.  John  Parker)— is  among  the  books  left  by  Capell  to  v™™"* 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     It  is  bound  with  a  copy  of  The  No*°xnr. 
Passionate  Pilgrim  of  1799,  which  follows  it.     The  volume  Capell  copy, 
belonged  at  one  time  to  « Honest  Tom  Martin ,  (16*07-1771)  l6l°- 
of  Palgrave,  the  historian  of  Thetford.     At  the  end  there  is 
the  note  in  old  writing, c  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  y  leaves 
back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'    The  measurements  are 
4f "  x  3 1".     It  is  a  small  octavo,  faithfully  reproducing  the 
edition  of  1617,  although  the  title-page  has  the  comma  instead 
of  the  colon  in  the  Latin  quotation,  as  in  the  early  impression 
of  the  i<Jo2  edition  (No.  IX).1 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  edition  of  16*27,  of  ninth 
which  two  copies    are  now   traceable.     This   edition  was  edition, 
printed  not  in  London,  but  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  first  f^  **&' 
example  of  the  printing  outside  London  of  any  work  of 
Shakespeare.     The  Edinburgh   printer  and  publisher  who 
undertook  the  venture  was  John  Wreittoun,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, with  a  shop,  as  he  states  on  the  title-page,  <a  litle 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.*    It  is  possible  that  the  publisher's 
neighbour,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  poet,  who  was  an 
admiring  critic  of  Shakespeare,  suggested  the  venture.*   A  copy 
of  an  early  edition  of  the  poem  was  in  Drummond's  library 

1  The  erroneous  statement  of  the  Cambridge  editors  in  their  first  edition 
(i$66)  that  a  second  copy  of  the  16x0  edition  was  bought  in  1839  for  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  corrected  in  their  second  edition  (1897).  The  copy  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  bought  in  1839  had  no  title-page  and  was  for  a  time  wrongly 
identified  with  the  edition  of  itfio.  From  that  edition  it  differs  materially.  It 
more  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1630  (see  No.  XVII). 

3  Wreittoun  began  business  in  162+  <  at  the  Nether  Bowe,  Edinburgh  \ 
He  removed  in  1627  to  'the  Salt  Trone',  where  he  made  his  reputation. 
There  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  i6%69  when  he  retired  from  trade,  after 
producing  as  many  as  fifty-six  books.  He  died  in  1640.  His  wife,  Margaret 
Kene,  seems  to  have  been  sister  of  the  second  surviving  wife  of  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  printer,  Andro  Hart  (d.  itfn),  the  Mend  and  publisher  of  the  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  recommended  his  friend  Drayton  to  publish 
with  him.  For  my  knowledge  of  Wreittoun's  career  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
information  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  now  Librarian  to  the 
Writers  of  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr*  H.  G.  Aldis,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 
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norm        before  itfu.    Wreittoun  apparently  reprinted,  with  a  rev 
edition,      corrections  of  his  own,  Leake's  edition  of  itfoa.    The  Cam- 


bridge  editors  needlessly  conjecture  that  he  derived  his  copy 
from  a  manuscript  transcript  of  that  edition.  Although  one 
or  two  changes  are  for  the  better,  and  accidentally  correspond 
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with  the  readings  of  the  two  earliest  quartos,  Wreittoun's  ninth 
text  is  defaced  by  many  misprints  of  his  own  invention  (cf.  Borrow, 
'seaseth'  (line  if)  for  cseizeth,j  <winkt,  and  turnde*  (90)  l  *7" 
for  'winks,  and  tarns  *;  €  rivals*^  2  3)  for 'revels';  'thus*  (207) 
for  < this ';  «  relieue,  the  >  (48 o)  tor c  relieveth ,;  'screeks*  ( jrj  1) 
for 'shrieks*;  •through*  (9*7)  for  'throng';  'their*  (1040)  for 
'her').    The  pages  are  numoered  for  the  first  time  and  the 
numbers  run  1  to  46  (misprinted  47). 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  Wreittoun's  volume  one  is  No.  xiv. 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  is  in  the  library  of  Bnt-  M™- 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  New  York.     The  British  Museum  copy,  ^  ! 
which  measures  f^J'  x  31",  is  bound  in  calf     It  is  in  a 
soiled  condition j  the  title  is  cropped  and  inlaid,  and  several 
leaves  are   repaired.     It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
George  Chalmers,  whose  book-plate  is  preserved  in  it.     It  was 
sold   at  Chalmers'  sale  (pt.  ii,  no.   yyi)  in   1842,  for  £$7 
10/.  od.y  the  catalogue  giving  the  wrong  date,  1607.     Benjamin 
Heywood  Bright  was  the  purchaser ;  at  the  sale  of  his  oooks 
in  1845-  (no.  106%)  it  was  called  '  unique';  it  was  then  bought 
for  £ 3  f  for  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  copy,  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  No.  xv. 
of  New  York,  is  a  far  finer  copy  than  that  in  the  British  ^  **** 
Museum,  and  is  'the  only  perfect  copy  known'.  It  is  in 
the  original  vellum  binding  with  uncut  leaves.  A  preliminary 
leaf  signed  ' A '  has  an  ornamental  border  near  the  top,  but 
is  otherwise  blank.  This  leaf  does  not  appear  in  the  British 
Museum  copy.  Mr.  Hoe's  copy  was  discovered  in  a  worthless 
lot  of  books  by  a  bookseller,  at  a  country  sale  in  1864.  It 
was  sold  in  London,  at  Sotheby'fc,  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
bought  by  Pickering,  the  London  bookseller,  for  £  1 1  f.  Picker, 
ing  made  it  over  to  Almon  W.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  some 
time  after  whose  death  it  was  secured  by  the  present  owner.1 

An  edition  of  1*30  was  '  Printed  by  T[ohn]  H[aviland]  Tenth 
and  sold  by  Francis  Coules '.     Only  a  single  copy  is  known,  f£I™ON, 
It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  was  no.  xvi. 

Bodleian 
1  Cf.  Robert  Hoe's  Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books,  New  York,  15*04,  (Wood) 

vol  iv,  p.  105,  with  facsimile  of  title-page.  copy,  1*30. 
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Tenth 

Edition, 

1630. 


Eleventh 

Edition, 

1630? 

No.  XVII. 

Bodleian 

(Malone) 

copy,  1630. 


Twelfth 

Edition, 

1*3*. 

No.  XVIII. 

Brit.  Mas. 

copy,  1*3*. 


No.  XIX. 
Perry  copy, 
1*3*. 


lately  removed  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  its  present 
home,  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood  79).  It  measures  4J-" 
x  3  //' ,  and  there  is  a  device  on  the  title-page  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow.  This  edition  was  reprinted  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  impression  of  Lintott's  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  appeared  in  1 7 1  o  it  was  stated 
that  Venus  and  Adonis  was  there  printed  from  an  edition  of 
1*30.  A  title-page  was  given  bearing  that  date,  and  a  printer's 
device  with  the  motto  € Sua  Laurea  Phoebo  V 

To  the  same  year  (1*30)  is  assigned  an  imperfect  copy 
(lacking  the  title-page)  of  a  slightly  differing  impression,  which 
is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  891).  It  measures 
4fy  x  2^' '.  A  title-page,  which  is  supplied  in  manuscript, 
suggests  the  date  of  1*30.  The  text  is  not  identical  with  the 
perfect  copy  of  that  year,  but  it  was  clearly  based  on  that 
edition.  It  was  known,  too,  to  the  printer  of  the  succeeding 
edition  of  1636.  It  must  therefore  be  dated  between  1*30 
and  the  latter  year. 

Haviland's  third  edition  appeared  in  16 $6  again,  <to  be 
sold  by  Francis  Coules',  with  the  same  device  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow,  as  in  Haviland's  first  edition  of  1*30. 
Two  copies  alone  are  traceable.  The  signatures  run  as  before, 
A  to  D  iii  in  eights,  and  the  book  contains  twenty-seven  leaves. 
The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  4^"  x  3t  >  k  bound 
in  russia,  and  is  badly  stained  and  soiled,  with  a  few  leaves 
mended.  It  belonged  to  George  Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place, 
London,  at  whose  sale  in  1 8  29  it  fetched  £1  1 4/.  od.  This  copy 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  which  was  sold  bound  up  in  a 
volume  with  the  I(ape  ofLucrece  {1616)  and  other  poetical  tracts, 
at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson  in  1788,  when  the  whole 
volume  fetched  £1  is.  od.  A  better  copy  of  the  1 6  3  6  edition 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.  S.  A.  It  measures  4!"  x  3^"  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  leaves,  the  last  being  blank,  while  some  leaves  are  uncut 
at  the  bottom.  This  copy  was  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens, 
the  American  agent  in  London,  in  May,  1 8  j-tf,  at  Sotheby's, 

1  Sec  page  74. 
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for  £49  10/.  od.     Henry  Stevens  had  it  re-bound  in  blue  twelfth 
morocco  by  Bedford,  and  re-sold  it  at  Sotheby's  for  £f  6y  in  f^1^0* 
August,  i8j7.     It  subsequently  passed  into  the  library  of     *  ' 
Brayton  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  paid  for  it  $1,3  fo  or  £a7o. 
At  Brayton  Ives'  sale  in  1891  it  was  acquired  by  its  present 
owner  tor  $1,1  jo  or  £230. 

The  last  edition  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Thirteenth 
seventeenth  century  was  printed  in  167  s  c*>y  Elizabeth  fJ™ON, 
Hodgkinsonne  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  J,  Wright  and  J.  Clark  \ 
and  was  entered  in  'The  Term  Catalogue'  under  date 
February  10,  167 <f,  as  < Venus  and  Adonis;  A  Poem  by 
W.  Shakespear.  Price  sixpence  V  It  was  a  diminutive  volume 
of  the  chap-book  order,  and  was  published  by  a  London  firm, 
whose  business  was  mainly  confined  to  broadsides,  ballads, 
and  chap-books. 

The  only  copy  which  seems  traceable  is  now  in  America.  No.  xx. 
Originally  in  the  library  of  George  Richard  Savage  Nassau,  JjjjFr  "^ 
it  was  sola  at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  March,  1 8  24,  for  £1  ?s.  od 
It  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  for  a  time  the  property  of 
J.  O.  HalliwelL  On  April  12,  1 8  8  9,  it  was  sold  by  an  anony- 
mous collector  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  auction  rooms  in 
London,  for  £14  10/.  od.  to  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Co.,  of 
London.  It  afterwards  passed  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Folger,  jr.,  of  New  York.    It  is  bound  in  russia. 

Another  copy  of  the  167  y  edition,  without  a  title-page,  No.  xxr. 
belonged  to  Malone  and  seems  to  have  passed  with  his  books  j^1^ 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  (Malone) 
Malone's  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was  published  copy*  z*7? 
in  1830*.    The  entry  is  repeated  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  which  was  issued  between  1837  and 
1847.     It  also  figures  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Library  in  present  use,  but  no  shelf-mark  is  there  attached  to 
it.    The  Cambridge  editors  reported  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  them  when  they  sought  to  collate  it  in  1 8  6*4.    Efforts  have 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  present  writer  to  find  it 
during  the  present  year,  but  so  far  without  success. 

1  Arber*s  Term  Catalogues,  i  130. 
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Eighteenth-  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  poem  was  less  frequently 

%££*  M*ued  than  might  be  expected.  Few  of  the  great  editors 
Mnntf  deemed  the  Venus  and  Admits  or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  poems 
worthy  of  their  notice.  The  first  eighteenth-century  reprint, 
1 Venus  and  Adorns,  written  by  Mr.  Shakespeare,9  appeared  in 
1 707  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  fyol.  iv,  pp.  207-44).  The 
text  abounds  in  the  corruptions  of  1600  and  the  later  issues, 
and  was  doubtless  reprinted  from  the  chap-book  issue  of  167;. 
Nicholas  Rowe  did  not  include  Shakespeare's  poems  in  his 
first  critical  edition  of  the  flays  which  Jacob  Tonson  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1709.  But  two  publishers  independently 
supplied  the  omission  without  delay.  The  notorious 
Edmund  Curll  (with  £.  Sanger)  brought  out  in  1710  a 
so-called  <  seventh  volume '  of  Howe's  edition  containing  Venus 
and  Adonis,  Lucreee,  with  Shakespeare's  'miscellany  Poems', 
and  an  essay  by  Charles  Gildon  on  the  history  of  the  stage. 
A  more  respectable  publisher,  Bernard  Lintott,  brought  out, 
also  in  1710,  more  than  one  impression  of  another  complete 
collection  of  Shakespeare's  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
entitled  <  A  Collection  of  Poems ',  first  appeared  in  a  single 
volume,  containing  Venus  and  Adonis,  Lucrece,  and  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  A  second  volume,  which  was  published  later,  added 
the  Sonnets  and  A  Lover's  Complaint.  In  one  impression  of 
Lintott's  volumes  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  preceded  by  a 
separate  and  subsidiary  title-page  bearing  die  date  1*09. 
There  was  no  known  edition  of  the  poem  issued  in  that 
year,  and  the  date  may  be  a  misprint  for  1709,  when  Lintott 
sent  the  text  to  press,  or  it  may  be  a  confusion  with  1609, 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets.  Other  im- 
pressions of  Lintott's  edition  of  171  o  give  Verms  and  Adonis 
a  title-page  dated  10*30,  in  which  year  an  edition  was  un- 
doubtedly published  (see  No.  X  VI).  Lintott's  text  was  liberally 
corrected  in  the  printing-office,  but  was  apparently  based  on 
that  of  id 30.  To  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  {days, 
which  Jacob  Tonson  issued  without  the  poems  in  six  volumes 
(1723-j),  a  syndicate  of  booksellers  added  in  17  tf  a  c  seventh 
volume '  giving  the  poems  in  Curll's  text  under  the  incom- 
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petent  editorship  of  Dr.  Sewell.  Neither  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  War  burton,  Capell,  nor  Steevens  noticed  the 
poems  in  their  editions  of  the  plays.  Capell  annotated  in 
manuscript  a  copy  of  the  Lintott  reprint,  but  the  revision 
remains  unpublished  in  the  Capell  collection  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1774  J.  Bell,  a  London 
bookseller,  first  included  the  poems  in  a  trade  reprint  of  the 
plays.1  In  1780  Malone  included  the  poems  in  his  Supplement 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens*  edition  of  Shakespeare* s  T*l*Ys  of  1778, 
and  there  first  attempted  a  critical  recension  of  the  text. 
They  reappeared  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Malone's  great 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  in  1790.  It  is  due  to 
Malone's  example  that  Venus  and  Adorns  and  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  works  were  finally  admitted  to  the 
Shakespearean  canon.  They  fill  a  place  in  all  the  nineteenth- 
century  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  which  enjoy  a  standard 
repute. 

1  Many  so-called  collections  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  which  were  produced 
by  publishers  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  such  titles  as 
€  Poems  written  by  Shakespeare  *,  or  '  Poems  on  several  occasions  by  William 
Shakespeare ',  were  merely  reprints  of  the  1640  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems  which  contained  only  the  Sonnets  and  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  omitted 
Shakespeare's  narrative  poems. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
HenricVVriothefley,EarIcofSouthampton, 

and  Baron  of  Titchfid  A. 

'-Tonaird/e,  Ifaow  notion  ball  offend  in 
tting  my  wpolisbt  lines  to  your  Lordship/tor 
bfoofUe  witi  tenfmremee  for cbeofinrfo 
*  Aproppe  tofupport  fo  wtify  a  burthen  t 
if  your  Honour  feeme  but  plufed,  /  at- 
prarfed,  and  vvxt  to  take adu.'.ntageofaS 
.„•  honcurcdyouviith  fomegrAuer lAbour.Bnt 
iphtfirSihtiteofmyimtgtionpToutdtfarmtdyifhtUbtfmeb 
bidfo  noble  *  godfather  :  And  newer  After  core  fo  barren  a  land, 
forfeareityeeldmeflillfi  badafurueji ,  1  lent*  it  to  your  Honon- 
whir fnrneyjnd  your  Honor to  pur beArts  content,  which  I  *i{h 
may  AlwAiet  amj  were  your  owne  wifht  And  the  worlds  baft* 
fuliexpecfetio?}. 

Your  Honors  in  all  dutie, 

William  Shakefpcare. 
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VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

EV  t  m  as  the  funne  with  purple-colourd  face, 
Had  tane  his  lad  leauc  of  the  weeping  morne, 
Rofc-  cheekt  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chace, 
Hunting  he  lou'd,  but  louc  he  hughe  to  fcorne : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amainevnto  him, 
And  like  ahold  fae'd  futcrginnesto  woo  him. 

Thtife  fairer  then  my  felfc,  (thus  (he  began) 
The  fieldsthicfe  flower,  (weetaboue  compare, 
Stainc  to  all  Nimphs,more  louely  then  a  man, 
More  white,  and  red,then  doues,or  rofes  ares 

Nature  that  made  thee  with  her  (clfe  at  ftrife, 
.    Saiththatthewofldhathendingwithtlu/life. 

Vouchfafe  thou  wonder  to  alight  thy  Seed, 
And  nine  hit  proud  head  to  the  laddie  bow, 
If  thou  wilt  daine  this  fauor,  for  thy  meed 
Athoiuandhoniciecrctsthalt  thou  know: 
Here  come  and  fit,  where  neucr  ferpent  hides, 
And  beingfetjUe  (mother  thee  with  kiffes. 
B 
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And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loth'd  facictic, 
But  rather  famifh  them  amid  their  plcntie, 
Making  them  red,  and  pale,  with  frcfli  varictie: 
Tenkiucs  (hort  as  one,  one  long  as  twentic: 
A  fomracrs  day  will  (eeme  an  hourc  but  lhort, 
Being  wafted  in  fuch  trmc-bcguilmg  (port. 

V  Vifh  this  (he  ccaicth  on  his  (wearing  palme, 
The  prcfidentof pith,  and  liuplyhood, 

And  trembling  in  her  paffion,  calls  it  balm e, 
E  arthsjbueraigne  (alue,  to  do  a  goddcfie  good, 
Being  (b  enrag'd,  defirc  doth  lend  her  force, 
Qouragioufly  to  plucke  him  from  his  horfe. 

Ouer  one  armc  the  luftie  couriers  raine, 
Vaier  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

V  Vho  blu(kt,an4  powted  in  a  dull  di&Uine, 
With  leaden  appetite,  vnapt  to  toy, 

She  red  j  and  hot,  as  coles  of  glowing  her, 
Heredfof  flume;  but froftic  in  defter. 

The  ftuddedbridle  on  a  ragged  bough, 

Nimbly  (he  fattens,  (6  how  <]utckc  isloue !) 

The  fteed  is  (tailed  vp,and  cuen  now, 

To  tic  therider  the  begins  to  proue : 

Backward  (he  pulht  him,  as  (he  would  be  thruir, 
And  goucrndhim  in  ftrength  though  not  inluft. 

So 
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So  foonc  was  (he  along,  as  he  was  down  c, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbowes  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  lhe  ftroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown. 
And  gins  to  chide,  but  (bone  (he  (lops  his  lips, 
And  killing  fpeaks,with  luflful  language  broken, 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  (hall  neuer  open. 

He  burnes  with  bafhfull  (hame,(he  with  her  teares 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  ofhis  checkes, 
Then  with  her  windie  Mghes,  and  golden  heares, 
To  fan,  and  blow  them  drie  againe  (he  leekes. 
He  faith,  (he  is  immodeft,  blames  her  mifte, 
What  f  ollowcs  more ,  (lie  murthers  with  a  kifie. 

Eucn  as  an  emptic  Eagle  (harpe  by  raft, 
Tires  with  her  beake  on  feathers,  n*cfh,and  bone, . 
Shaking  her  mngst  deuouring  all  in  haft, 
Till  cither  gorge  be  ftuft,  or  pray  be  gone : 
Euen  fo  (he  kift  his  brow,  his  cheeke,his  chin, 
And  where  (he  ends,  Pie  dotb  anew  begin. 

Forft  to  content,  but  neuer  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breath* th  m  her  face. 
She  fecdeth  on  die  fteame,  as  on  a  pray, 
And  calls  it  hcaoenly  moifture,  aire  of  grace, 
V  Viftitng  her  cheeks  were  gardens  rofafftowcrs, 
Sothey  were  dew'd  with  fuch  diftilling  (houcrs. 

Bij 
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tooke  bow  a  bird  lyes  ungled  in  a  nct^ 
So  faftned  in  her  amies  Adonis  lyes, 
Pure  (hame  and  aw'd  refinance  made  him  fret. 
Which  bred  more  beautie  in  his  angrie  tytsi 
Raine  added  to  a  riuer  that  is  ranke, 
Perforce  will  force  it  ouerflow  the  banke. 

Still  (he  intreats,  and  prettily  intreats. 
For  to  a  prctue  eare  (he  tunes  her  tale* 
Still  is  he  lullein,  dill  he  lowresandfrets, 
Twixt  aiinfon  (hame,  and  anger  aihic  pale, 
Being  red  (he  loues  him  beft,  and  being  white, 
Her  beft  is  betterd  with  a  more  delight. 

Looke  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chule  but  loue, 
And  by her  faire  immortall  hand  (he  fweares, 
From  his  (oft  bofome  neuertoremoue, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  teares, 
Which  log  haue  raind^iukiogher  checks  al  wet, 
And  one  fweet  kiflc  dial  pay  this  comptlefle  debt. 

Vpon  this  promife  did  he  raife  his  chin, 
iAcadiueeUpper  peering  through  a  wane, 
Who  being  lookt  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in: 
So  offers  he  to  giue  what  (he  did  enrae, 
But  when  her  lips  were  readic  for  his  pay, 
He  winksyand  turneshis  lips  another  way. 

Neuer 
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Neucr  did  paflenger  in  ibmmcrs  heat, 
More  thirft  for  drinke,then  flic  for  this  good  turne, 
Herhelpefliefccs,buthclpclhc  cannot  get, 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  mud  burner 
Oh  pitiegan  ihc  eric,  flint  hearted  boy, 
Tis  but  a  kiflc  I  beggc,  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  hauc  bene  wooed  as  I  intreat  thee  now, 
Eucn  by  the  ftcrne,and  direfull  god  of warrc, 
Whole  finowic  ncckc  in  battell  ncrc  did  bow, 
V  Vho  conquers  where  he  comes  in  eucrie  iarre, 
Yet  hath  he  bene  my  ccptit;c,and  my  flauc, 
And  begd  for  that  vhich  thou  vn  ask  t  ihalthaue. 

Ouer  my  Altars  ha:h  he  hong  his  launce, 
His  battrcd  lhicld,  his  vncontrollcd  creft, 
And  for  my  fake  hath  learnd  to  fport,and  dauncc, 
To  toy,to  \v  anton,dallic,fmilc,and  ieft, 

Scorning  his  churlilh  drummc,and  enfignc  red, 
Making  my  amies  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Tims  he  that  ouer-ruld,!  ouer-fwayed, 
Lcadinghim  prisoner  in  a  red  rolechainc, 
Strong  temperd  ft ecle  his  ftrongcr ftrength  obayed. 
Yet  was  he  feruile  to  my  coy  difdainc, 

Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For maiftring  her  that  foyld  the  god  of  fighu 

Biij 
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Touch  but  my  lips  with  thole  faire  lips  of  thine, 
Though  mine  be  not  (o  faire,  y  et  are  they  redy 
The  kiflcfhalbc  thine  owne  as  well  as  mine, 
What  feed  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  vp  thy  head, 
Looke  in  mine  ey-bals,there  thy  beautie  lyes, 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  fine c  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

Artthoualham'dtokiflc?  then  wink c  againe, 
And  I  will  winke,  Co  (hall  thie  day  fecme  night. 
Louc  keepes  his  re u els  where  there  are  but  twaine: 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  /port  is  not  in  fight, 

Thefe  blcw-veind  violets  whereon  we  leane, 
•  Neuer  can  blab,nor  know  not  what  we  mcane. 

The  tender  ipringvpon  thy  tempting  lip, 
Shewes  thee  vnripcj  yet maift  thou  well  be  taftcd, 
Make  vfc  of  time,  Icr  not  aduantage  flip, 
Beautie  within  it  felfe mould  not  be  wafted, 

Fa  ire  flowers  that  are  not  gathred  in  their  prime, 
11  ot,and  confume  them  fclues  in  lide  time. 

Were  1  hard-fauourd,foule,or  wrincklcd  old, 
11-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlifh,  harfh  in  voice, 
Ore-worne,  de(pifed,reumatique,  and  cold, 
Thick- lighted,  barren,  leane,  and  lacking  iuyce ; 
Th*  mightftjthou  paufe,forthe  I  were  not  for  thee, 

But  hauing  no  dcfewts,why  docft  abhor  mc  ? 

Thou 
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Thou  canft  not  fee  one  wrinckle  in  my  brow, 
Mine  eyes  are  grey,and  bright,  &  quick e  in  turning: 
My  beautie  as  the  fpring  doth  yearclic  grow, 
My  flclh  is  (bft»and  plumpe,  my  marrow  burning, 
My  fmooth  moift  hand,werc  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
VVouldimhypalmcdifloluCjOrfecmctomelt. 

Bidmedifcourfcjlwillinchauntthincearc, 
Or  like  a  Fairic, trip  .vpon  the  greene,  • 
Or  like  a  Nimph,  with  long  dithcucled  hcare, 
Dauncc  on  the  lands,  and  yet  no  footing  feene. 
Loue  is  alpirit  all  compad  of  lire, 
Not  groflc  to  finke,  but  light,  and  will  afpirc. 

VVimcffcthiyPrimrbicbanke  whereon  Hie,  ' 
Thcfcibrcclcfle  flowers  like  fturdy  trcesfupport  me: 
Two  Urcgthles  dotxes  will  draw  mc  through  thiskfCj 
From  mornetill  night,  cuen  where  I  hft  to  (port  me% 
Is  loue  fb  light  fwcet  boy,  and  may  irfoe, 
That  thou  mould  thinkc  it  hcauic  vnto  the>? 

Is  thine  owne  heart  to  thine  owhe  face  affc&ed  ? 
Can  thy  right-hand  ceate  loue  vpon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thy  fclfe,  be  of  thy  felfe  reie&ed : 
Steale  thine  ownfreedome,and  complainc  on  theft* 
-  Narciflus-fohimiclft  him  felfe  forfookc/ 
And  died  to  kiffc  his  lhadow  in  the  brookc. 
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Torches  are  made  to  light,  icwels  to  wearc, 
Dainties  to  taft,  frelh  bcautic  for  the  vfc, 
Herbes  for  their  finell,  and  fappie  plants  to  beare. 
1  hings  growing  to  them  fclucs,  are  growths  abuic, 
Seeds  ipring  fro  lccd^&  beauty  brecdeth  beauty, 
Thou  waft  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

• 

Vpon  the  earths  increafe  why  lliouldft  thou  feed, 
Vnlcffe  the  earth  with  thy  increafe  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  liue,when  thou  thy  felfc  art  dead: 

And  fo  in  fpite  of  death  thou  doeft  furuiue, 

In  that  thy  likenefTc  Hill  is  left  aliue. 

By  this  the  louc-fickc  Queene  began  to  (weate, 
For  where  they  lay  the  lhadow  had  forfooke  them, 
And  Titan  tired  in  the  midday  heate, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  oucr-Iookcthem, 
V  Viihing  Adonis  had  his  te.ame  to  guide, 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus  nde. 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazie  sprite, 

And  with  a  heauie,  darke,  difliking  eye, 

His  lowring  browes  ore- whelming  his  faire  fight, 

Like  miiHe  vapors  when  they  blot  the  skie, 

So  wring  his  cheekes ,  cries,  fie,  no  more  ofloue, 
The  funnc  doth  burne  my  face  I  muft  remouc. 
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Ay,  mc,  (quoth  Venus)  young,  and  (o  vnkindc, 
V  Vhat  bare  excufes  maklft  thou  to  be  gon  ? 
lie  (igh  celeftiall  breath,  whofe  gentle  winde, 
Shall  coole  the  heate  of  this  defending  Tun: 
Jlc  make  a  (hadow  for  thee  of  my  heares, 
If  they  burn  too,Ue  quench  them  with  my  teares. 


*  • 


The  fun  that  (bines from  hcaucn  ,  (hinet  but  warme, 
And  lo  I  lye  bctwccnc  that  (unnc  ,and  thee : 
The  heate  I  haue  from  thence  doth  iitle  harme, 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burnetii  me, 
And  were  I  not  immortall,  life  were  done, 
Betweene  this  heauenly,and  earthly  funne* 

Art  thou  obdurate,  fl  intie,  hard  as  (telle  ? 
Nay  more  then  flint,  for  (tone  at  raincrclcnteth : 
Art  thou  a  womans  fonneand  canft  notfeele 
V  V  hat  tis  to  loue,  how  want  of  loue  tormentcth? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  (o  hard  a  minde, 
She  had  not  broughtforth  thee,  but  died  vnkind. 

What  am  I  that  thoufhouldft  contemne  mc  this  ? 

Or  what  great  danger,  dwels  vpon  my  fute  ? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worfc  for  one  poorekis  ? 

Spcake  fairc>but  fpcake&ire  words,or  cHcbe  mute: 
Giue  me  one  kifle,Ucgiucitthec  againe, 
And  one  for  intreft,  if  thou  wilt  hafic  twainc. 

C 
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Fie,  liuclefie  pi&ure,  cold,  and  fenccleflc  ftonc, 
Well  painted  idoll,  image  dull,  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  man,butofno  woman  bred: 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  mans  complexion, 
For  men  willkuTe  euen  by  their  ownc  direction. 

This  laid,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 
Andfoelling  patfion  doth  prouokea  pauie, 
RecLcheeks,  and  fieri e  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 
Beifjg  Iudge  in  loue,  (he  cannot  right  her  caufc. 
And  now  (he  weeps,&  now  (he  fame  would  fpeakc 
And  now  her  fobs  do  her  intendments  brcakc. 

Sometime  Unmakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand, 
Now  gazcth  (he  on  him,  now  on  die  ground  $ 
Sometime  her  armes  infold  him  like  a  band, 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  armes  be  bound : 
A  nd  when  from  thence  he  druggies  to  be  gone, 
She  locks  her  lillic  fingers  one  in  one. 

-  Fondling,  flic  faith,  fincc  1  haue  hemd  thec  here 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  iuoriepale, 

-  He  be  a  parke,  and  thou  (halt  be  my  dcare: 

Feed  wherethou  wilt,  on  mountaincjor  in  dale:    » 
Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  thofc  hils  be  dric, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleaiant  fountaines  lie. 

'  Within 
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V  Vitin  this  limit  is  rclicfc  inough,  * 

Sweet  bottomegraiTe^andhigh-delighcfpll  plaine, 
Hound  rifing  hillockssbrakes  obicure^nd  rough, 
To  lhelter  dice  from  tempc(r,arid  from  rainc : 
Then  be  my  dcare,  fince  I  am  fuch  a  parke, 
No  dog  (ha!  rowzc  thee,though  a  thoufand  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  fmiles  as  in  difdaine, 
That  in  cch  cheeke  appearcs  a  prettie  dimple ; 
Louc  made  thole  hollowes ,  if  htm  fclfe  were  iUinc, 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tombe  fo  (imple, 
Foreknowing  well)  if  there  be  came  to  lie> 
Why  there  loue  liu'd,&  there  he  could  not  die. 

Thcfc  louely  caues,  thefc round  incbtajting  pits,   . 

Opend  their  mouthes  to  (wallow  Venus  liking : 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  (he  now  for  wits?    . . 

Struck  c  dead  atfirft,what  needs  a  (econd  (hiking  > 
Poorc  Quecnc  of  louc,in  thine  own  law  fbrlornc, 
To  loue  a  cheek c  that  fmiles  at  thee  in  fcorne. 

Now  which  way  (hall  flic  turne  ?  what  (hall  (be  (ay  ?.- 
Her  words  arc  done,  her  woes  the  more  incrcafing, 
The  time  is  (pent,  her  object  will  away, 
And  (torn  her  twining  armes  doth  vrge  relcafing; 
Pitic  flic  cries,  (bme  fauour,  fame  remorfc, 
Away  he  fp rings,  and  haftcth  tqhis  horfc. 

C  ij 
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But  lo  from  forth  a  copp's  that  neighbors  by, 
A  breeding  lennct,  luftie,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis  trampling  Courier  doth  efpy: 
And  forth  ihe  ruihes,  ihorts,  and  neighs  aloud. 
The  ftrong-neckt  freed  being  tied  vnto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  raine,and  to  her  ftraight  goes  hee. 

Imperioufly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woucn  girthes  he  breaks  afimder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoofe  he  wounds, 
V  Vhole  hollow  wombe  rcfounds  like  heauens  thun- 
The  yron  bit  he  crufticth  tweene  his  teeth,  (dcr, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  cares  vp  prickt,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Vpon  his  compaft creft  now  (land  on  end, 
His  noftrils  drink c  the  aire,  and  forth  againc 
As  from  a  fornace,  vapors  doth  he  lend : 
His  eye  which  Icornrully  glitters  likefire, 
Shewcs  his  hote  courage,  and  his  high  defirc. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  (reps, 
VVith  gentle  maieftic,and  modeft  pride, 
Anon  he  reres  vpright,  curuets,  and  leaps, 
As  who  fhould  fay;  lo  thus  my  ftrength  is  tride. 
And  this  I  do,  to  captiuate  the  eye, 
Of  the  faire  breeder  that  is  Handing  by. 

What 
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VVhatrecketh  he  his  riders  angricfturrc, 

His  flattering  holla,  or  his  (land,  I  fay, 

What  cares  he  now,  forcurbe,  or  pricking  (purre, 

For  rich  cap?.ri(bns,  or  trappings  gay : 
He  fees  hisloue,  and  nothing  elfc  he  fees, 
For  nothing  clfe  with  his  proud  fight  agrees. 

Looke  when  a  Painter  would  (urpaflc  the  life, 
Inlimmingouta  well  proportioned  deed, 
His  Art  with  Natures  workmanfhip  at  ftrife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  liuing  fhould  exceed : 
So  did  this  Horic  excell  a  common  one, 
In  Hi  ape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone. 

Round  hooft,(hort  ioy  nted,  fetlocks  (hag,  and  long, 
Broad  brealr,  full  eye,  (mall  head,and  noftrill  wide, 
High  creft,  fhort  eares,(lraight  1  eg  s,&  parting  ftrog> 
Thin  mane,thicke  taile,broad  buttock,  tender  hide* 
Looke  what  a  Horfe  lhould  haue,hc  did  not  lack, 
Saue  a  proud  rider  on  Co  proud  a  back.  * 

Sometime  he  /cuds  farre  oftjaud  there  he  flares, 
Anon  he  (tarts,  at  fturring  of  a  feather:   • 
To  bid  the  wind  a  bafe  he  now  prepares, 
And  where  he  runnc,  or  flic,they  know  not  whether: 
For  through  his  manei&  taile,the  high  wind  fings, 
Fanning  the  haires,  who  waue  like  feathred  wings. 
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He  lookes  vpon  his  louc,  and  neighes  vnto  her, 
She  anfwers  him,as  if  (he  knew  his  mindc, 
Being  proud  as  females  are,  to  fee  him  woo  her5 ; . 
She  puts  on  outward  ftrangenefle,  feemes  vnkinder 
Spumes  at  his  loue,and  fcorns  the  heat  he  feeles, 
Beating  his  kind  imbracements  with  her  heeles. 

Then  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
"He  vailes  histaile  that  like  a  falling  plume, 
^Ooole  fl»dow  to  his  melting  buttocke  lent, 
He  (tamps,*  and  bites  the  poore  flies  in  his  fume : 
His  loue  percetuing  how  he  was  inrag'd, 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  furie  was  aflwag'd. 

J4is  teftie  maiftergoeth  about  to  take  him, 
y.Vhen  lo  the  vntackt  breeder  full  of  fcare, 
JeMousof catling,  iwifUy  doth  forfake  him,  .      I 
With  hertheHorfc,and  left  Adonis  mere : . 
As  they  were  mad  vnto  the  wood  the^  hie  them, 
Outftripping  crowes,that  ftriue  to  oucrffy  them. 

AH  fwolne  with  chafing,  downe  Adonis  fits, 
Banning  his  boy ftrous,and  vnruly  beafrj 
And  now  the  happie  feafon  once  more  fits 
v  That  loueficke  loue^by  pleading  may  be  Weft : 
For  ldu^s  fay^the  heart  hath  treble  wrongs 
V  Vhtn  it  is  habdshc  ajdance  of  tha*orj#ie. 

>  An 
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An  Ouenthat  i^opt,  orriuer  ftayd, 
Burncth  more  hotly,  fwelleth  with  more  rage: 
Soofconcealedforowmaybefayd, 
Free  vent  of  words  loues  fier  doth  aflwrfge, 
But  when  the  hearts  atturney  once  is  fnutet 
The  client  breakes,  as  defperat  inj}i$fli*j. « > 

He  fees  her  comming,  and  begins  follow1 : 
Euen  as  a  dying  coak  reuiues  with  winde, 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angrie  brow, 
Lookes  on  the  dull  earth  with  difturbed  minde : 
Taking  no  notice  that  (he  is  (b  ny  e, 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  whata  fight  it  was  wiftly  to  view, 
How  me  came  dealing  to  the  wayward  boy, 
To  note  the  fighting  confli<5t  of  her  hew, 
Howwhite  and  red,  ech  other  did  deftroy: 
But  now  her  ctfeeke  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  fla(ht  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  skic. 

Now  was  (he  iuft  before  him  as  he  fat, 
And  like  a  lowly  loucr  downe  lhe  kneel cs, 
With  one  (aire  hand  (he  heaueth  vp  his  hat^ 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  faire  chcejse  fccles : 
His  tendcer  chccke,receiues  her  fbft  hands  prints 
A3  apt,  as  new  falne  ihow  takes  any  dine 
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Oh  what  a  war  oflookcs  was  then  betweene  them, 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  filing, 
His  eyes  (aw  her  cy es,as  they  had  not  (eene  them, 
Her  eyes  wooed  ftill ,  his  eyes  difdaind  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumbe  play  had  his  ads  made  plain, 
With  tears  which  Chorus-like  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  (he  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lillie  prifond  in  a  gaile  of  mow, 
Or  Iuorie  in  an  allablaft  cr  band, 
So  white  a  friend,  ingirts  (o  white  a  fo : 
'  This  beautious  combat  wilfull,  and  vnwilling, 
.  Showed  like  two  filuer  doues  that  fit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engin  ofher  thoughts  began, 
O  fait  eft  moucr  on  this  mortall.round, 
Would  thou  wcrt  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heatt  my  wound,  * 
For  one  fwcet  looke  thy  helpe  I  would  allure  thee, 
Thogh  nothing  but  my  bodies  bane  wold  cure  thee 

Gitie  me  my  hand  (faith  he,)  why  doft  thou  feele  it  ? 

Giue  me  my hcart(faith  flie,)  and  thou  lhalt  haue  it. 

O  giue  it  me  left  thy  hardheart  do  fteelc  it, 

And  being  ftecld,  f  oft  fighes  can  ncucr  grauc  it. 
Then  lpucs  deepe  grones,  I  ncucr  lhall  regard, 
Bccaufc  Adonisheart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For 
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For  flume  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go, 
My  day  es  delight  is  pall,  my  horle  is  gone, 
And  tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  fb, 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leaue  me  here  alone, 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  bufic  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Thu  s  (he  replies,  thy  palfrey  as  heihould, 
V  Velcomes  the  warmeapproch  of  fweet  defire, 
Affection  is  acoalethatmuftbecoold, 
Elfe  fuffcrd  it  will  fet  the  heart  on  fire, 
The  lea  hath  bound$,but  deepe  defire  hath  none, 
Therfore  no  maruell  though  thy  horfc  be  goqe. 

How  like  a  iade  he  flood  tied  to  die  tree, 
Scruilly  maifterd  with  a  leathernc  raine,  - 

Bnt  when  he  faw  his  loue,  his  youths  faire  fee, 
He  held  fitch  pettie  bondage  in  difdaine : 
Throwing  the  bafe  thong  from  his  bending  creft, 
Enfranchifing  his  mouth,  his  backc,  his  breft. 

Who  fees  his  true-loue  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  fheets  a  whiter  hew  then  white, 
But  when  his  glutton  ey  e  fb  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  ayme  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  fb  faint  that  dares  not  be  fo  bold, 
To  touch  the  her  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

D 
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Let  me  excuie  thy  courier  gentle  boy, 

And  learnec^him  I  heartily  befeech  thee, 

To  take  aduantage  on  presented  ioy, 

Though  I  were  dube,yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee 
O  learne  to  loue,the  leflbn  is  but  plaine, 
And  once  made  perfeA,  ncucr  loft  againe. 

1  know  not  loue  (quoth  he)  nor  will  not  know  it, 

Vnle#citbcaBoare,andthenIchafcit>     .  . 
Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  oweit,  , . . . . 
My  loue  to  loue,  is  lone,  but  to  difgracc  it, 

For  I  haue  heard,  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
. .  Tffat  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath, 

V  V  ho  weaves  a  garment  ihapclefle  and  vnfiniiht? 

Who  plucks  the  hud  before  one  leafc  put  forth  ? 

Iffpringing  things  be  aniciot  dim inilht, 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  proue  nothing  worth, 
The  colt  that* $  backt  and  burthend  being  yong, 
Loieth  his  pride, and  neuer  waxeth  ftrong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing,lct  vs  part, 
And  leaue  this  idle  theame,  this  bootleflcchar, 
Rcmojue  your  fiege  from  my  ynyeeldirig  hart, 
To  loues  alitnnes  it  will  not  ope  the  gate, 
DifiniiTe  yjauj  vows,your  f^ined  tears,your  flattr)', 
For  where  abeam  is,  hardthey  make  no  battry, 

what 
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What  canft  thou  talke(quoth (he)haft  thou  a  tbflg? 

0  wouldxhou  hadft  not,  of  I  hrf&no  hearing/ 
Thy  marmaides  voice  hath  done  fifedouble  wtoftg, 

1  had  my  lode  before,  flow  prefttofoh  bearing, 
Mcllodiousdifcordjhedttenly  WHfcharfh  follftflJrig, 
Earcsifeep  fwect  mufik,&  bans  cfe^>  fore  wouding 

Had  I  no  eyes  bat  care*,  rhy  eaits  would  foue,   - 
That  inward  beaUtie  and  inuifiWe, ;        '  ■  •  v  '•  ■ 
Or  were  I  deaf e,  thy  outwatttoarrs  would  mo  ue  '  ■ 
Ech  part  in  me,  that  were  butftnfible, 

Though  neither  tye^lttPefeftSjlo  heftcgdr  fee, 
.YetfhouldIbcinlouc,4y-t<2«ttd4pgthee. 


«■»-»• 


^ 


Say  that  the  fence  offeelingfWea^reftrtfc^; 
«AiuUhgt  I  could  not  fett^ldr  i***e}bortdueh, 
And  nothing  but  the  ver&fmell  wc»  c  U??  trie,        ,J^ 
Y  et  would  my  loucto  thee  btftillaj  much,  : '*     ^ 

For  fro  die  ft illitofleorjhy^e  excelling,  :  (ling. 

Corns  breath  perfumd,t|8tfcreedetr}loue  by  fin  el- 


*         * 


But  oh  what  banquet  wew  thou  to  the  taft, 
Being  nourfc,  and  feeder  -of  the  other  foure, 
Would  they  norwifli  the  fSaftmight  cuer  laft, 
And  bid  fufpit  ion  double  locke  the  dore^"*     :  .a\ 

L eft  iealoufie  that fowcrvnwtikomecuefty  '. 
•    Should  by  his  ftcaling  in  difturbe  the  Sail? 

D  ij 
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Once  more  the  rubi-colourd  portall  opend, 
V  Vhich  to  his  fpeah  did  home  paftage  yeeld, 
Like  a  red  moroethat  euer  yet  bctokcnd, 
vvwcke  to  the  fea-aun,  tcmpcft  to  the  field : 
Sorrow  to  (fcpherds,  wo  vnto  the  birds, 
Gufts^nd  ftxue  fiawcsjco  heardmen,  &  to  herds.- 

This  ill  pre&ge  aduUedly  (he  markcth, 
Eucn  a|  the  wind  is  huflic  before  it  raineth : 
Or  as  die  wolfe  doth  grin  before  he  barketh : 
Or  as  the  berrie  breakes  before  it  ftaineth: 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun : 
His  meaning  ftruckeher  erehis  words  begun. 

And  at  hit  lopkcflie  flatly  falleth  downe, 
For  looses  kill  loue,  and  loue  by  lookesreuiueth, 
A  foiilq  rem:  cs'iiie  wounding  of  a  frowne, 
But  bldTed  bankrout  oVatby  loue  ib  thrtueth. 
The  fillic  boy  bdeeuing  (he  is  dead, 
Clapsbcrpalecheekeytilldappingroakesitred. 

AncTall  arnaz/d,  brake  offhts  late  intent, 
For  (harply  he  did  thinke  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  loue  did  wittily  preuent, 
Faire-M  the  wit  that  can  (b  .well  defend  hen  . 

« 

For  on  the  graflc  ihe  lyes  as  (he  were  flaine, 
Till  hii breath  breath  eth  life  in  her  againe. 

He 
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He  wrings  her  noiejie  (hikes  her  on  the  checkes, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  p  idles  hard, 
He  chafes  her  IipV*ihoufand  waves  he  feekcs, 
To  mend  the  hurt,  that  his  vnkinoncfic  atrd, 
He  kifles  her,  and  (he  by  her  goodwill, 
VViHneucrrife,fohewUlkiffeherftill. 

The  night  of  fbrrow  now  is  tumd  to  day, 
Her  two  blew  wioaWesfauttly  flic  vpheaueth, 
Like  the  fairc  funnc  when  in  his  frefh  array, 
He  cheeres  the  morne,and  all  the  earth  rclecucth: 

And  as  die  bright  funnc  glorifies  the  skie: 

So  is  hef  face  illumind  with  her  eye. 

V  Vhofc  beames  vpon  his  hairelefle  face  are  tut* 
As  iffrom  theocemey  borrowed  all  theirihine, 
VVcre  neuerfbure  fuch  lamps,  tog  uncr  Tibet, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browes  repine  « 
But  hers,which  through  the  criilal  tears  gauc  light, 
Shone  like  die  Moone  in  water  (eene  by  night. 

O  where  am  I(quothllie,)  in  earth  orhcauc%  •&  • 
Or  in  the  Ocean  drench^  or  in  thefire : 
What  houre  is  this,or  morne,  or wearie  et»cn>    - 
Do  I  delight  to  die  or  life  defirc  * 

But  how  I  Hud,  and  life  was  deaths  annoy,  • 
Btitnowld/de,  and  death  Was  Jiudyioy.   ; 

D  nj 
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O  thoujitdiUcUlme^killirie  once  againc, 
Thy  eyes  flirowd  tutor,  that  hatd  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  (cornrall  trie;,  s,  &  fuch  difdaine, 
That  they  bauc  murdred  this  podre  heart  of  mine. 
And  oieTe  inineeyes  true  leaders  to  their  queene, 
But  for,  tby  piteous  lips  no  more  had  fcenc. 

Long  may  they  June  ech  other  for  this  cure, 
Oh  netier  let  their jcrimfon  liucrics  wcare. 
And  as  they  laft,thdr  vcrdour  (till  endure, 
To,driue  infe&ion  from  the  dangerous  y  care : 
Tha^e  (tar-gazers  Iwuing  writ  on  oeath^  '■ 
May  fay,  theplaguc  is  banilht  by  th  jibreath. J 

Purf%^fw£etfealcsinmy{bftlipsirof)rinted,  '- 
W\atbvrgaihcs  may  I  make  ftilkcbefealing  ? 
To  1  ell  my;felre  I  can  be  well  contented,  ' 
So  thou  wilt  buy, and  pay,  and  vfe  good  dealing, 
;:Vtyhich  purcbafe  if  thou  makejor  feare  of  flips, 
Setthy  feale  manucll,  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thou&nd  kifles  buyes  my  heart  from  me^ 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leifure,  one  by  one, 
V  Vhajisjeo  hundred  touches  vntothec,  '*' 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Sayior-non^piiimer,tl)at  the  dcbtlhould  double, 

1$  twentic  hundred  kifles  fuch'a  trouble  ? 

Fairc 
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Faire  Qucene  (quoth  he)  if anic  louc  you  owemc, 
Mealiire  my  ftrangenefle  with  my  rnripe  yearcs, 
Before  I  know  my  felfe,  fecke  not  to  know  me, 
No  fittier  but  the  vngrowne  fric  forbearcs, 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,the  grecne  flicks  faft , 
Or  being  early  pluckt,is  fowcr  to  taft. 

Looke  the  worlds  comforter  with  wearie  gate, 
His  dayes  hpt  taske  hath  ended  in  the  \vc% 
The  ov/le  (nights  herald)  ihrecks,  tis  verie  late, 
Th  ^  iheepe  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  neft, 
And  cole-black  clouds,that  ihadow  heauens  light, 
Do  fumtnon  vs  to  part,  an*l  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  {ay  goodnight,and  Co  fay  you, 
If  you  will  fay  fo,  you  (hall  hauc  a  kis ; 
Goodnight  (quoth  the)  and.ercfreiayes  adtte> 

The  honie  fee  of  parting  tendredtei. 

Her  armes  do.  lend  his  necke  a  fweet  imbracey 
Incorporate  then  they  fccrae,facc  growesto  face. 

Till  brcathJefle  he  difioynd,  and  backward  drew, 
The  heaucniy  raoifturc  that  fv/eet  cor  all  mouth, 
V  Vhofc  precious  taft,  her  tliirftie-lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  furfet,  yet  complaine  on  drouth, 
He  with  her  plcntie  preft,  the  faint  with  deanh, 
Their  lips  together  glev.^ed,  fall  to  the  earth. 
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Nowiqtrickc  dcfire  hath  caught  the  yceldingpray, 
And  gluttonlike  (he  feeds,  yet  neuer  filled), 
Her  lips  are  conquerers,  his  lips  obay, 
Paying  what  ranfomc  the  iniolter  will  eth : 
V  Vhofc  yultur  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  fo  hie, 
That  (he  will  draw  his  lips  rich  treafure  drie. 

And  hauing  felt  the  fwcctnefTe  of  the  fpoile, 
W  ith  blind  fold  fori c  the  bdgtris'to  forragc, 
Her  face  doth  reeke^cV  fmoke,her  blood  doth  boile, 
And  carclclte  luft  ftirs  vp  a  ddperat  courage, 
Planting  obliuion,  beating  rea  Jon  backe, 
Forgetting  (hames  pure  blufh,&  honors  wracke. 

Hot,  faint,  and  wearie,  with  her  hard  imbracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  betngtam'd  with  too  muchhadling, 
Or  as  the  flcct>foot  Rot  that's  tyr*d  with  chafing,     ; 
Or  like  the  frowatid  ittfiintftiid  withdandling: 
He  now  obay cs,  and  now  no  more  rcfifteth, 
While  (he  takes  all  Ihe  can,not  all  fhe  lifteth. 

What  waxe  fb frozen  but  difjbiues  with  fceinpring, 
And  yfedds  at  laft  toluene  ligte  tmpreffion  ? 
Thingsost  of hope,  arecompaft  oft  with  ventring, 
Chiefly  in  loue,  whofe  lean*  exceeds  comrmflion : 
AfTcaionr*mt^ioclik^a  |>ilc-feed^oWard, 

when 
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When  he  did  frowned  had  {he  then  gaue  otter. 
Such  nelitar  from  his  lips  (he  had  notfockt, 
Foule  wordes,and  frownes^mitt  nocrepell  a  loucr, 
V  V  hat  though  the  rofc  haue  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt? 
V  V  ere  beautie  vnder  twentie  locks  kept  raft, 
Yet  loue  breaks  through^  picks  them  all  at  laft. 

For  pittie  now  ihc  can  no  more  dctainc  him, 
The  poorefoole  praies  her  that  he  may  depart, 
She  is  refolu  d  no  longer  to  reftraine  him, 
Bids  htm  farcwcll,ancl  looks  well  to  her  hart, 
The  which  by  Cupids  bow  (he  doth  protcft, 
He  carries  thence  in  caged  in  his  breft. 

S  wect  boy  (lie  (aies,tbis  night  ile  waft  in  (arrow, 
For  my  fick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch, 
Tell  mc  loues  maiftcr^hall  we  meete  to  morrow, 
Say,  (hall  we,  (hall  we,  wikthou  m^c  the  match? 
H  e  tclj's  her  oo,to  morrow  he  intends, 
To  hunt  the  boare  with  certainc  of  his  (rends. 

The  boare  (  quoth  (he  )  whereat  a  (uddaih  pale,  ' 
Like  lawne  being  (pred  vpon  the  blulhing  rote, 
V(urpes  her  chceke^e  trembles  at  histale,  . 
And  on  his  neckhcr  yoaklng  armcsftie  throwes* 
She  fmcketh  downe^till  hanging  by  his  nccke, 
He  on  her  belly  (all's^c  on  her  backe. 

E 
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Now  is  (he  in  the  verie  lifts  ofloue, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  incounter, 

All  is  imaginarie  Ihe  doth  proue, 

He  will  nocmannagc  her,  although  he  mount  her, 
That  worfc  then  Tantalus  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip  Elizium,  and  to  lacke  her  ioy. 

Euen  (b  poore  birds  deceiird  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  furfet  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw : 
Euen  ib  Ihe  languilheth  in  her  milhaps, 
As  thofc  poore  birds  that  hclplcfle  berries  iaw, 
The  warm  e  cffe&s  which  (he  in  him  finds  miffing, 
She  feekes  to  kindle  with  continuall  killing. 

But  all  in  vainc,good  Queene,it  will  not  bee, 
She  hath  aflai'd  *s  much  as  may  be  prou'd, 
Her  pleading  hath  deferu'd  a  greater  fee, 
She's  louej  ine  loues,  and  yetflie  isnotlou'd, 
He,  fie,  he  fates,  you  crufh  me,  let  me  go, 
You  haue  no  reaionto  withhold  me  Co, 

Thou  hadft  bin  gone(quoth  ihe)(weetboy  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  toldft  me,  thou  woldft  hunt  the  boare, 
Oh  be  aduifd,thouknow*ft  not  whatit  is, 
With  iauelinespoint  a  churlilh  fwiaeto  goare, 
VVhofetumes  neuerftieathd,  hewhettethftill, 
Like  to  a  moroll  botcher  bent  to  kill. 

On 
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On  his  bow-back e,  he  hath  a  battcll  fer, 
Of  brifly  pikes  that  cuer  threat  his  foes, 
His  eyes  like  glow- wormes  ihine,whcn  he  doth  fret 
His  fnout  digs  fepulchers  where  ere  he  goes, 
Being  mou'd  he  ftrikes,  what  ere  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  ftrikes,  his  crooked  tuihes  (lay. 

His  brawnic  fides  with  hair ic  brittle  s  armed, 
Are  better  proofe  then  thy  fpeares  point  can  enter, 
His  fliort  thick  necke  cannot  be  eauly  harmed, 
Being  irefull,on  the  lyon  he  will  venter,. 

The  thornic  brambics^uid  unbracing  budics, 
As  fearefull  of  him  part,through  whom  he  ruihes. 

Alas,he  naught  efteem's  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  loues  eyes  paies  tributarie  gazes, 
Nor  thy  (oft  handes,(weet  lips,and  cnriftall  eine, 
V  Vhofe  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes, 
But  hauing  thee  at  vantage(wondrous  dread!) 
Wold  roote  thefe  beauties,as  he  root's  the  mead. 

Oh  let  him  keep  his  loathfomc  cabin  ftill, 
Beaut ic  hath  nanght  to  do  with  fuchfoulc fiends, 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  *  ill, 
They  thatthriuc  \vell,take  counfcll  of  their  friends, 
When  thou  didft  name  the  boare,not  to  difleble, 
1  feard  thy  fortune,aud  my  ioynts  did  tremble. 

Efi 
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Didft  thou  not  mark  c  my  face,  was  it  not  white  ? 

Saweft  thou  not  fignes  of  feare  lurke  in  mine'eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  faint,  and  fell  I  not  downe  right  ? 

V  Vithin  my  bofome  whereon  thou  doett  lye, 
My  bo  ding  heart,  pants,  beats,and  takes  no  reft, 
But  like  an  earthquake,(hakes  thee  on  my  br eft. 

For  where  loue  raignes,  difturbing  iealoufie, 
Doth  call  him  felfe  atFe&ions  centinell, 
Giues  falfe  alarmes,  (uggefteth  mutinie, 
And  in  a  peacefull  houre  doth  eric,  kill,  kill, 

Diftempring  gentle  loue  in  his  deiire, 

As  aire,  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

This  fbwer  informer,  this  bate~breeding  (pie, 

This  canker  that  eates  vp  loues  tender  fpring, 

Thiscarry-tale,  diftentious  iealoufie, 

That  (bmtimetrue  ucwes/omtime  falfe  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  hcart,and  whifpers  in  mine  eare, 
That  if  I  loue  thee,  I  thy  death  fliould  feare. 

And  more  then  lb,  prcfenteth  to  mine  eye, 
T  he  picture  of  an  angrie  chafing  boare, 
Vnder  whoic  fliarpc  fangs/>n  his  backe  doth  lye, 
An  image  like  thy  felfe,  all  ftayad  withgoare, 
y  yhofe  blood  vpon  the  frelh  flowers  being  (bed, 
•  Doth  make  the  droop  with  grief^c  hang  the  hed. 

what 
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VVhatfliould  I  do,  feeingthee  ib  indeed  ? 

That  tremble  at  th'imaginari  on, 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fcare  doth  teach  it  diuination  $ 
I  prophecie  thy  death,  my  liuing  forrow, 
If  thou  incounterwith  the  boare  to  morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me, 

Vncouplc  at  the  timerous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  the  foxe  which  Hues  by  fubtikie, 

Or  at  the  Roe  which  no  incounter  dare : 
Purfite  thefe  fearfull  creatures  o're  the  downes, 
And  on  thy  wel  breathd  horfe  keep  with  thy  houds 

And  when  thou  had  on  foote  the  purblind  h«re,! 
Marke  the  poore  wretch  to  ouer-fhut  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care, 
He  crankes  and  crofles  with  a  thoufanddooMcs, 
The  many  mufits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Arc  like  a  laberinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runnes  among  a  flocke  dfiheepe, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  miftake  their  (mcM, 
And  fometime  where  carth-dcluing  Conies  keepe, 
To  ftop  the  loud  purfucrs  in  their  yell :  , 

And  fometime  forteth  with  a  heard  of  dcare, 
Danger  deuiiethihifts,  wit  waites  on  fcare. 

£  nj 
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For  there  his  fa  elf  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  fent-fn uffing  hounds  are  driucn  to  doubt, 
Ccafing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  haue  (ingled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out, 

Then  do  they  fpend  their  raouth's,eccho  replies, 
As  if  an  other  chafe  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this  poore  wat  farre  off  vpon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder-legs  with  liftning  eare, 
To  hearken  ifhts  foes  purfiie  him  ftill, 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  heare, 
And  now  his  griefe  may  be  compared  well, 
To  one  fore  hcke,  that  heares  the  pafling  bell. 

Then  (halt  thou  fee  the  deaw-bedabbled  wretch, 
Turne,  and  returne,  indenting  with  the  way, 
Ech  enuious  brier,  his  wearie  legs  do  (cratch, 
Ech  (hadow  makes  him  flop,  ech  murmour  flay, 
For  raiferie  is.  trod  en  on  by  manic, 
And  being  low,  neuer  rcleeu'd  by  ante. 

Lyequictly,  and  heare  a  litlc  more, 
Nay  do  not  ftrugglc/or  thou  (halt  not  rife, 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  bore, 
Vnlike  my  fclfcthou  heafft  me  moralise, 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  fo  to  fo, 
For  loue  can  comment  vpon  cueric  wo. 

Where 
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V  Vhere  did  I  Icauc  ?  no  matter  wherc(quoth  he) 
Leaueme,  and  then  the  ft  one  aptly  ends, 
The  night  is  fpent  $  why  what  of  that  (quoth  (he  ?) 
I  ain  (quoth  he)  expe&ed  of  my  friends, 

And  now  tis  darke,  an^  going  I  (hall  fall. 

In  night  (quoth  (he)  deure  fees  beft  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  oh  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth  in  loue  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips,. 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  pf  a  kis, 

Rich  prayes  make  true-men  theeues :  Jo  do  thy  lips 
Make  modeft  Dyan,  cloudie  and  forlorne* 
Left  (he  (hould  fteale  a  kiflc  and  die  forfwornc. 

Now  of  this  darke  night  I  perceiue  the  reafoo, 
Cinthia  forfbame,  obfeures  her  filuer  (hine, 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemn'd  of  treafbn,      .  . 
For  dealing  moulds  from  heauch ,  that  were  diuine, 
V  Vherin  ltic  fram'd  ihcc,in  hie  heauens  defpight, 
To  flume  th  e  mnnc  by  day,  and  her.  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  (lie  brib'dthe  deftinics, 
To  croflc  the  curious  workmanfhip  ofnature, 
To  mingle  beautic  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature, 
Making  it  fubicft  to  die  tyrannic,' 
Of  mad  mifchances,  and  much  miferie. 
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As  burning  fcauers,  agues  pale,  and  taint, 
Lifc-poyfoning  peftilence,  and  frendzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  fickneflc  whole  attaint, 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood,  . 

Surfets,impoftumes,gricfe,  and  damnd  difpaire, 
Sweare  natures  death,  for  framing  thee  lb  fair*. 

And  not  the  leaft  of  all  theft  maladies, 
But  in  one  minutes  fight  brings  beautie  rndcr, 
Both  fauour,  fauour,  he w,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  the  th'impartiall  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  onthe  ladden  wafted,  thawed,and  donne, 
As  mountain  mow  melts  With  the  midday  fonnc. 

Therefore  defpight  of fruitleffe  chaftitic, 
Loue-lacking  veftals,  and  felfe-louing  Nuns,  ' 
That  on  me  earth  would  breed  a  (carcitie, 
And  barraine  dearth  of daughters,arid  of  funs; 
B0  pjodigall,  the  lanipe that  burnes  by  night, 
Dric?  vphitoylf  ,to  lend  the  world  his  Kght. 

VVhatis  thy  bodie  but  a  fwallowinggraue, 

Seemklgfto  buiie  that  poftef  itie^ 

VV  hich  by  the  rights  of  tirft£  thou  needs  muft  have, 

If  thou  deftt&y  them  not  in  dark  e  obfeuritic  ? 
If  fo  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  difdaine, 
Sithii>&y pfide,fofairc  a  hope  isflainc 

So 
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So  in  thy  felfc,  thy  felfc  art  made  away, 
A  muchiefe  worlc  then  ciuill  home-bred  ftriic, 
Or  theirs  whofe  defperat  hands  them  fdues  do  flay, 
Or  butcher  (ire,  that  reaues  his  fonne  oflifc: 
Foule  cankring  ruft,  the  hidden  treafore  frets, 
B  ut  gold  that's  put  to  vfc  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then  (quoth  Adon)  you  will  fall  againe, 
Into  your  idle  ouer  handled  theamc, 
The  kiflc  I  gaue  y  ou  is  beftow'd  in  vaine, 
And  all  in  vaine  you  ftriue  againft  the  ftrcame, 
For  by  this  black-fact  night,defire$  foule  nourfe, 
Your  treatife  mak  es  me  like  you,worfe  &  woiie. 

If  loue  haue  lent  you  twentie  thoufand  tongues, 
And  euerie  tongue  more  mouing  then  your  owne, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  Marmaids  (bngs, 
Yet  from  mine  earethe  tempting  tune  is  blown*, 
For  know  my  heart  (lands  armed  in  mine  care, 
And  will  not  let  a  falfe  found  enter  there. 

Left  the  decerning  harmonic  mould  ronnc, 

Into  the  quiet  cloAire  of  my  bred, 

And  then  mv  litlc  heart  were  quite  vndone, 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  bard  of  reft, 
No  Ladie  no,  my  heart  longs  not  to  grone, 
Butfbundlyflccps,  while  now  it  flceps  alone. 
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What  haucyou  vrgfd,  that  I  can  not  reproue  ? 
The  path  is  fmooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger, 
I  hate  not  loue,  but  your  dcuifc  in  loue, 
That  lends  imbracements  vnto  euery  ftranger, 
You  do  it  for  increafc,  6  ftraunge  excufe ! 

V  Vhen  rcafon  is  the  bawd  to  lufts  abufe. 

Call  it  not  lone,  for  loue  to  heauen  is  fled, 
Since  {wearing  lull  on  earth  vfurpt  his  name, 
Vnder  whofe  fimple  (emblance  he  hath  fed, 
Vpon  frdh  beaut  ie,  blotting  it  with  blame; 

V  Vhich  the  hot  tyrant  ftaines,&  foone  bereaues: 
As  Caterptflers  do  the  tender  leaues. 

Louc  comforteth  like  liin-ihine  after  raine, 
But  lufts  effcft  is  tempeft  after  funne, 
Loues  gentle  ipring  doth  alwayes  frelh  rcmaine, 
Lufts  winter  comes,  ere  (bmmer  halfe  be  donne : 
Loue  fiufets  not,  luft  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Loue  is  all  truth, luft  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  oould  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  lay, 

The  text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  grcenc, 

Therefore  in  fadncfle,  now  I  will  away, 

My  face  is  full  of  flume,  my  heart  of teene, 
Mine  eareSthat  to  your  wanton  talke  attended, 
Do  burnc  them  felues,  for  hailing  (b  offended 

VVith 
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With  thijhcbreakcth  from  die  fwcct  embrace, 
Of  thofc  fairo  amies  which  bound  him  to  her  brcftjr 
.And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawnd  runs  apache, 
Leaues  loue  vpon  her  backc,  deeply  diftreft, 
Looke  how  a  bright  (tar  fhooteth  from  the  skyej 
So  glideshe  in  the  night  from  Veous  eye*     . 

Which  after  him  (he  dartes,as  one  onuSore  - 

G axing  vpon  a  late  einbarkedfriend, 

Till  the  wilde  waues  will  haue  himfecne  no  more, 

V  Vhofe  ridges  widrthe  meeting  cloude&conocnd: 

So  did  the  mcrcileiTepmd  pkchic  night)  . . .  i 
Fold  in  the  obicft  that  didfeed  benight. 

V  Vhereat  amafd  as  oncthat  vnawarc,  .,■ 
Hath  dropt  a  precious  icwdlintheflood, 
Or  ftonilbt,as  night  wandrers  often  arc, 
Their  light  blowne  out  infome  inifirruJVJtiUwikidsf 

Eucnfo  confounded  in  the  dark cuiclay^  •'  .* 
Hauingloftthcfaircdifcbucricofherway, .  v 

And  now  (he  beates  her  hean^vhereat  it  grones,  * 
That  all  the  neighbour  canes  asfeemingtBoabled, 
Maketerball  repetition  qfhermones,. 
Pamon  on  pafliot^deeply  is  redoubled, 
Ay  nje,ihc  cries>and  twentie  tinTcs,wo,wo, 
^And.twentse.ecchoes^entie  rimes  cricio, 

F  ij 
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She  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note, 
AndfingsextempondJyawofalldittie, 
Howlouc  makes  yong-men  thrall,  &oldmen  dote, 
How  louc  is  wife  in  follie,  foolifli  wittte: 

Her  hcairie  antheme  (till  concludes  in  wo, . 

And  ftill  the  quier  of ecchoes  aniwer  fo. 

Her  fbng  wastcdkros,and  outwore  the  night, 
For  louers  houres  are  long,  though  feeming  lhort^ 
If  pfeafil  thenuelues,  others  they  thinke  delight, 
Infach  like  drcumftancc,  with  fuch  like  /porn 
Theircopion*  Aories oftentimes  begunne, 
End  withoutaudience,  and  are neuer  donne. 

For  who  hath  flic  to  fpend  the  night  withalJ, 

But  idle  foundareicmbling  params  ? 

Like  fhrill- tongu'd  Tapftcrs  anfwering  cuerie  call, 

Soothing  the  humor  of  fantaftique  wits, 
Shelayestis  Jb^thty  anfwer  ailtis  fo, 
And  would  fay  after  hcr,if{hefaid  no. 

Lchere  die  gentle  larke  wearie  of  reft, 
Froiri  Jus  moyft  cabinet  mounts  rp  on  hie, 
And  wakes  the  moming,from  whole  filuer  brdr, 
The  funne  arifeth  in  his  maieftie, 

Who  doth  the  world  fo  glorioufly  behold, 
ThatCeader  tops  and  nils ,  feeme  burniflit  gold. 

Venus 
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Venus  dimes  him  with  this  faire  good  morrow, 
Oh  thou  cleare  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  ech  lamp,and  mining  ftar  doth  borrow, 
The  bcautious  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  liues  a  forme  that  fiickt  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,as  thou  docft  lend  to  other. 

This  fayd,(he  hafteth  to  a  mirtle  groue, 
Muting  the  morning  is  lb  much  ore-worne, 
And  yetihe  heares  no  tidings  of  her  loue  $ 
She  barkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  home, 
Anon  me  heares  them  chaunt  it  luftily, 
And  all  in  haft  flic  coafteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  (he  runnes*  the  bufhes  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  nccke/omc  kifle  her  face, 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  (lay, 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  ftrictimbrace, 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  whoiefwelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hading  to  feed  herfawne,  hid  in  fome  brake, 

By  this  (he  heares  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  (he  darts  like  one  that  (pies  an  adder, 
V  Vreathd  vp  in  fatall  folds  iuft  in  his  way, 
The  feare  whereof  doth  make  him  (hake,&  (huddef, 
Euen  fo  the  timerous  yelping  of  the  hounds, 
Appals  her  fenfes,  and  her  (pint  confounds. 

uj 
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For  now  (he  knowes  it  is  no  gentle  chafe, 
But  the  blunt  boare,  rough  beare,  or  lyon  pronely 
Becaufe  the  eric  remaincth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearefully  the  dogs  exclaime  aloud, 
Finding  their  enemie  to  be  Co  curfr, 
They  all  ftraine  curtlic  who  iliall  cope  him  firft. 

This  difmall  eric  rings  fadly  in  her  care, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  furprife  her  hart^ 
Who  ouercome  by  doubt,  and  bloodletfe  feare, 
With  cpld-palc  weakenefle,  nums  ech  feeling  part, 
Like  foldiers  when  their  captain  once  doth  y  ccld, 
They  bafcly  flic,  and  dare  not  ftay  the  field. 

Thus  (land?  (he  in  a  trembling  extafie, 
Till  cheering  vp  her  fenfes  all  difmavd, 
She  tels  them  tis  a  caufleflc  fantafie, 
And  childilh  error  that  they  are  aflrayd, 

Bids  the  leaue  quaking,bids  them  feare  nomore, 
And  with  that  word,  (h  e  fpidc  the  hunted  boare. 

VVhofc  frothie  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  rdilke,  &  blood ,  being  mingled  both  togkher, 
A  fecondjearc  through  all  herfinewesfprcd* 
yVhich  madly  hurries  her  ,lhc  krowes  not  whither, 
This  way  the  runs,  and  now  (he  w  ill  no  forth  er, 
But  backererirci,to  tate  the  boare  for  mwcrher. 
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A  thoufand  (pleenes  beare  her  a  thoufand  waves, 
She  treads  the  path,  that  lhe  vntreads  againe; 
Her  more  then  halt,  is  mated  with  del  ayes, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  braine, 
Full  ofrefpe&s,  yet  naught  at  all  refpeding, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  cffcding. 

Here  kenneld  in  a  brake,  (he  finds  a  hound, 
And  askes  the  wearie  caitiffe  for  his  mauler, 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
Gainft  venimd  fores,  the  onely  foueraigne  planter. 
And  hereihe  meets  another,  fadly  skowling, 
To  whom  Ave  fpeaks ,  &  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceaft  his  ill  re  founding  notfe, 
Another  flapmouthd  mourner,  blacke,  and  grim, 
Againft  the  welkin,  volies  out  his  voyce, 
Another,  and  another,  anfwer  him, 

Clapping  their  proud  tailes  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  fcratcht-eares,bleeding  as  they  go. 

Looke  how,  the  worlds  poore  people  are  amazed, 
At  apparitions,  fignes,  and  prodigies, 
Whereon  with  fcareful  eyes,they  long  haue  gazed, 
Infufing  them  whhdreadfull  prophecies; 

So  lhe  at  thefe  fad  fignes,  drawes  rp  her  breathy 

And  fighing  it  againe,  exclaimcs  on  death. 
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Hard  fauourd  tyrant,ougly,  meagre,leane, 
flatefull  diuorce  of loue,  (thus  chides  (he  death) 
Grim-grinning  ghoft,  earths-worme  what  doft  thou 
To  ftifle  beaiitic^nd  to ftealc  his  breath?  (meane? 
Who  when  he  liu'd,his  breath  and  beautic  fct 
GloiTc  on  the  rofc,{mcll  to  the  violet. 

If  he  be  dead,  6  no,  it  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beautic,  thou  mouldft  (hike  at  it, 
Oh  yes,  it  may,  thou  haft  no  eyes  to  fee, 
But  hatefully  at  randon  doeft  thou  hit, 

Thy  marke  is  feeble  age,  but  thy  falfe  dart,  » 
Miftakes  that  aim e,  and  cleaues  an  infants  hart. 

Hadft  thou  but  bid  beware ,  then  he  had  (poke, 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  bad  loft  his  power, 
The  deftinies  will  curfe  thee  for  this  ftroke, 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluckft  a  flower, 
Loues  golden  arrow  at  him  mould  haue  fled, 
And  not  deaths  ebon  dart  to  ftrike  him  dead. 

Dofhhou  drink  tears,  that  thou  prouok'ft  fuch  wee- 

V  V  hat  may  a  hcauie  grone  aduantage  thee?  (ping, 

V  Vhy  haftxhou  caft  into  eternail  deeping, 
Thole  eyes  that  uught  all  other  eyes  to  fee  > 

Now  naturecares  not  forthy  mortall  rigour, 
Sincbhcr  beft  worke  is  ruin'd^vith  thy  rigour. 

Here 
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Here  oucrcomc  as  one  full  of  difpairc, 
She  vaild  her  eye-lids,  who  like  (luces  ftopt 
The  chriftall  tide,  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fairc, 
InthcTwcctchannellofhcrbofomedrbpt; ! 
But  through  the  floud  gates  breaks  the  filuer  rain, 
And  with  his  ftrong  courfc  opens  them  againc, 

O  how  her  eyes,  and  tcares,did  lend,  and  borrow,^ 
Her  eye  feene  in  the  teares,  teares  in  hct  eye> 
Both  chriftals,  where  they  viewd  ech  others  forr  ow: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  fighs  (ought  ftill  to  drye, 
Butlike  aftormie  day,  now  wind, now  raine*, 
Sighs  drie  her  cheeks,tears  make  the  wet  againc. 

Variable  paflions  throng  her  conftantwo, 
As  ftriuing  who  lliould  beft  become  her  gricfe, 
All  entertaind,  ech  paffion  labours  fo, 
That  cuerie  prcfent  forrow  feemeth  chiefe, 
JBut  none  is  beft,  then  ioyne  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds ,  confulting  for  foule  weather. 

By  this  farrc  off,  fhc  hearcs  fome  huntfinan  hallow, 
A  nourfes  fong  nere  plcafd  her  babe  fo  welJ> 
The  dyrc  imagination  (he  did  follow, 
This  found  of  hope  doth  labour  to  cxpell, 
For  now  reuiuingioy  bids  her  reioyce, 
And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis  royce. 
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Whereat  her  rearcs  began  to  turne  their  tide, 
Being  prifond  in  her  eye:  like  pearl es  in  glafte, 
Yetfomctifncsials  an  orient  drop,  befide,. 
Which  h#  jcheeke  mclts^s  learning  it  (houfd  paifc 

To  walhthftfbule  face  ofthefluttiih  ground,  . 

Who  is  but  dronken  when  (he  feemcth  dro wnd. 

O  hard  beleeuing  louehow  Urangc  it  fecracs ! 
Not  to  he^eiK,andyet  too  credulous: 
Thy  weale,and  wo,are  both  of  them  extreames, 
De(paire,and  hope,makes  thee  ridiculous. 
The  one  doth  Batter  thee  in  thoughts  vnlikdy, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kils  dice  quickly. 

Now  flie  vnweaues  the  web  that  (he  hath  wrought, 
Adonis  liues,  and  death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  (h e  that  cald. hi m  all  to  nought  $ 
Now  (he  ads  honours  to  his  hatefull  name. 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graues,&  graue  for  kings, 
Imperious  fupreme  ofall  mortall  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  (lie,  (weet  death,  I  did  but  icft, 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  feare 
When  as  I  met  the  boarc,that  bloodic  bead, 
Which  knowes  no  pitie  but  is'ftill  (euerc, 
Then  gentle  (hado  w(truth  1  muft  confefle) 
I  rayld  on  thee,  fearing  my  loues  dcccffc. 


Tts 
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Tis  not  my  fau!t,the  Bore  prouok't  my  tong, 
Be  wre*\k't  on  him  ( inuifiblc  comma  under) 
Pis  he  foule  crcaturc,ihat  hath  done  thec  wrong, 
I  did  but  ache's  author  of  thy  (launder . 

Grccfe  hath  two  tongues,  and  neuer  woman  yer, 
Could  rule  them  both, without  ten  womens  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  aliue, 
Her.ralh  fufped  the  doth  extenuate, 
And  that  his  bcautie  may  the  better  thriue, 
V  V  ith  death  the  humbly  doth  infinuatc, 

Tcls  him  q{  trophicsjftatuesjtombes^nd  (lories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

O  Iouc  quoth  (he,  how  much  a  foble  was  T> 
To  Be  of  fuch  a  wcakc  and  fillic  mind, 
To  wai'le  his  death  who  Hues,  and  muft  not  die, 
Till  mutualloucrthfow  of mortall  kind  ? 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beautie  flaine, 
And  beautie  dcad,blacke  Chaos  comes  againe, 

Fy,  fy,  fond  louc,  tliou  art  as  full  of  feare, 
As  one  with  trcafurc  laden,hem'd  with  theeues, 
Trifles  vnwitnefled  with  eycjor  eare, 
Thy  coward  heart  widi  falfe  bethinking  greeucs. 
Eucn  at  this  word  ihe  heares  a  merry  home, 

V  VhercatflVc|eaps,that  was  butlatc  forlorric. 

Ga 
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vbnvs^and:  adonis; 

AsFaulconstpthelurc,away(Kcflics, 
The  graflfe  (loops  nor,  (he  treads  on  it  Co  lights 
Aud  in  her  haft,  ynfbrtunately  (pics, 
The  foule  boares  conqueft,  on  her  fairc  delight, 
Which  fecnc,hcr  eyes  are  murdred  with  the  view, 
Like  ftars  afham'd  ofday,  themfelues  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  (haile,  whole  tender  homes  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  ihciliccauc  with  paine,     * 
And,  there  all  (moothred  Vp,  in  (hade  doth  (it, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creepe  forth  againe: 
.     So  at  h»  bloodk-vicw  her  eyes  are  (led, 
Intathe  dcep-darke  cabbifls  ofher  head  i  •'■■ 

Where  they  refigne  their  office,and  their  light, 
To  the  difpofingofher  troubled  braine,  ;Vr  >;C ' 
Who  Bids  them  (till  contort  with  ougfy night, 
And  neucr  wound  the  hearc  with  lookesagaine, 

Who  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
.  -  By  their  fuggcftion,giues  a  deadly  grone, 

V  Vhereat  ech  tributarie Cubic  ft quikes, 
As  when  the  wind'  impriibnd  in  the  ground, 
Struggling  for  pauage,  earths  foundation  (hakes* ' 
which  with  cold  terror,  doth  mens  minds  confound: 
This  mutinie  ech  part  doth  Co  (urprife, 
That  fro  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eies. 

And 
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And  being  opend,  threw  rnwilliag  light, 
Vpon  (he  wide  wound,  that  the  boare  had  trencht 
In  his  foft  flankc,  whole  wonted  Iillxe  white 
With  purple  tears  that  his  wound  wept,had  drecht. 
No  floure  was  niglyio  grafTe,hearb,leaf,or  weed, 
But  ftolchis  blood,and  ieemd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  lolcmnc  fympatbie,  poore  Venus  notcth, 
Ouer  one  (houlder  doth  flic  hang  her  head, 
Dumbliefhe  pa(fions,£rantikely  Ihc  doteth, 
She  thinkes  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead, 
Her  voice  is  ftopr,  her  ioynts  forget  to  bow, 
Her  eyes  are  mad,that  they  haue  wept  ulinow.  s 

Vpon  his  hurt  (he  lookes  (b  ftedrafrly,  * 

Thather  fight  dazling^makes  the  wound  fcera  three, 
And  then  lhe  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
Thatmakes  more  ga(hes,where  no  breach  (mild  be: 
His  face  feems  twain,ech  feuerall  lim  is  doubled, 
For  oft  the  eye  mi(rakes,the  brain  being  troubled 

My  tongue  cannot  exprefle  my  griefe  for  one, 
And  yet  (quothihe)behold  two  Adons  dead, 
My  ughes  are  blowneaway,  my  (alt  teares  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead, 

Heaute  hearts  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes  red  fire. 

So  JhaH  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  defire. 

Ciij 
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Alas  poore  worid  whattreafurehaftthou  loft,  ■ ? 

What  face  remains  aliue  thatt  worth  the  viewing? 

V  Vhofc  tongue  is  mufick  nowewhat  caft  thou  bosu% 

OfthingsJongnjicc,or  any  thing  infuing?  . 
The  flowers  are  iwcct,thdr  colours frdh;aocI  trim, 
But  trwcfwcecbcautieliua^and  di'de  with  him; 

Bonneyror  vaile  henceforth  no  creature  weare, 
Nor  funocj  nor  wind  will  euer  miue  to  kifle  you,  ^  ' 
Hauingno£aireiolofc,you  need  notfearc, 
The  fundoth  skomc  you,&  the  wind  dothhuTe  you; 
But  when  Adonis  liu'dr/unne^and  lharpe  aire, 
.l#ritt  like  two  theeues,to  rob  Urn  of  his  faire- 

<r\nd  therefore  would  he-put  his  bonnet  od,:   '  <  ■ 
.Vnder  whofe  brim  the  gaudte  funne  would  peepe, 
The  wind  would  blow  it  oh^and  being  gon*  :.*/.-■.•■. 
$hy  with  His  loeksjtheri  wpuld  Adonis  weepc. 
'  Arid  ftrai  ght  in  pittie  of  hisxender  y earcs,  (teares. 
They  both  would  ftriiic  who  firft  ihould  dric  his 

To  fee  his  face  ihe  jUon  walkt  along,       .  r  :  .  . 
Behinfbfcm  e  hctf  go,  becaufe  he  wouldcot  fear  him: 
To/ecredtehimfHfwhen  he  hath  Jong,  ....-.:' 
The  Tygre'  would  be  tamc,and  geotlyJiearehim. . , 
Jffliehad  (pokcvtncwoifewouldlcaiii^ 
And  neuv  fright  theEHclainbciHatiak.'  >    . 

whea 
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When  bebeheldhis  (badow  in  thebrooke, 

The  fifties  (pread  on  it  their  golden  gils, 

V  Vhcn  he  was  by  the  birds  (uch  plea fure  took c, 

That  fome  would  fing/omc  other  in  their  bils 
Would  bring  him  mulberries  &  ripe-red  cherries, 
HcTedthcm  withhisfight,thcy  him  with  berries. 


isfou^gan^andjvrchin-fnowtcd  Boare, 

V  VhofejdoAyncward:eyc  ftill  looketh  for  a  grauc: 
Nc'rc  faw  the  hcautious  liuerie  that  he  wore, 

V  Vimcffe&eintcrtairtment  thathe  gaue. 
Jfhc;didle€hisfacc,whytheniknovj; 

• ;  Htibo±igkto June  him,and  hath  kild  him  fo. 


Tis  true)tis.true,thus  was  Adonis 
He  ran  vpon  theBoarewitbhis  (harpe{peaf e,  y   / 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  athim.ag»nc^  :i .' 
Butby  a  kifle  thought  to  perfiiade-hirn  there; 
And  noufling  in  bis  ffianke  the  louing  fwine, 
SheathrdTtiawaf  e.thc  tuske  in  his  fote  groine. 

Had  I  bin  tooted  like^him  I  muft  confeffe, 

V  Vith  killing  him  I  flionW  hauc  kild  himfirft, 
Buthcisdcad^ndncuetdJdhcbldre  ,.  . 

Myyf$&w&hhis,tbetnoieainT:^^       ■■■■ 

,V  V«toto*{he6Hejh  in  the!  place  (he  ftoo^ 
,  MdlbiiwshcifeccviAlwcongcakdbtoud. 
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She  lookes  vponhis  lips,  and  they  are  pale, 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold,  , 
She  whupers  in  his  eares  a  heauietale,  i 
As  if  they  heard  the  wofull  words  (hetokfc 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 

Y  Vhere  lo,two  lamps  burnt  out  in  darknefle  lies. 

Two  glaffcs  where  her  fclfc,  her  fetfe  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  rcfled, 
Their  vertue  loft,  wherein  they  late  exceld, 
And  euerie  beautie  robd  of  his  effect;  ~ 

V  Vonder  of  ume(quoth  ll\e)this  is  my  ipight, 

T  hat  thou  being  dead,the  day  ihuldyet  be  light. 

* 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  here  I  prophetic, 

Sorrow  on  loue  hereafter  (hall  attend : 

It  (hall  be  wayted  on  with  iealouHe, 

Find  fweet  beginning,  but  vofauorie  end. 
Nere  feded  equally,  but  high  or  lo. 
That  all  louos  pleaiiire  (hall  not  match  his  wo. 

It  fliall  be  fickle,  falfc,  and  full  of  fraud, 
Bud,and  be  blaftcd,in  a  breathing  while, 
The  bottome  poyfon,and  thetop  orc-ftrawd 
With  fwects,  tbatlhall  the  truoft  fight  beguile, 
The  (trongeft  bodie  fliall  it  make  mbft  wcake, 
Strike  the  wife  dube,  &  teach  the  foolc  to  fpeake. 

It 
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Itfliallbcfparin^andtoafullofryot, 
Teaching  decrepitage  to  tread  the  mcafiires,   - 
The  flaring  ruffian  (hall  it  keepe  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  riclynrich  the  poore  with  treafures, 
It  fhall  be  raging  mad,and  fillie  milde, 
Make  the  yoong  olcl^be  old  become  a  childe. 

It  fhall  fiifpedt  where  is  no  caufe  offeare, 
Itfhall  noefcarc  where  itfhould  raoft  miftruft, 
It  ihall  be  mercifull,aiid  too  feueare, 
And  moft  decerning, when  it  (e ernes  moft iaft,    • 
Perucrfe  it  ihall  be,where  it  fhpwes  moft  toward, 
Put  feare  to  valoiir/rourage  to  the  coward. 

It  (hall  be  caufe  o£vuarre,anddif e  cucnts, 

And  fet  ditfention  twixt  die  fbnnc,and  fire, 

Subie£t,and  fcruill  to  all  discontents: 

As  drie  combuftious  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sit-in  his  prime,death  doth  my  loue  deftroy, 
They  that  loue  beft,tbeir  loues  fhall  not  cnioy. 

By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  fide  laic  kild, 
V  Vas  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  fight, 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  laie  fpild, 
A  purple  floure  fproong  vp,chcckrcd  with  white, 
Refembling  well  his  pale  cheekes^tnd  the  blood, 
V  Vliicji  iii  round  drops,vpo  their  whiteneffe  flood* 
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She  bowes  her  head,the  new-/prohg  flourc  to  find, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis  breath, 
And  faics  within  her  bofbme  it  (hall  dwell, 
Since  he  bimfelfc  is  reft  from  her  by  death; 

She  crop's  the  ftalkc,  and  in  the  breach  appeares, 
Green-dropping  (ap,which  (he  coparcs  to  teares. 

Poore  flourc(  quoth  (he  )this  was  thy  fathers  guile, 
S  weet  ifliic  of  a  more  fwect  (melling  fire, 
For  euerie  little  griefe  to  wet  his  cies, 
To  grow  vnto  hunfelfe  was  his  defire; 
.  Andib  eis  thine,but  know  it  is  as  good, 
To  wither  in  ray  brc{t,as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  lathers  bed,  here  in  my  breft, 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,and  tis  thy  right. 
Lo  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  reft, 
My  throbbing  hart  mall  rock  thee  day  and  night; 
There  fliafl  not  he  one  minute  in  an  houre, 
Wherein  I  wil  not  kifle  my  iweet  loucs  flourc. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  (he  hies, 
And  yokes  her  filuer  doues,by  whole  fwift  aide, 
¥*)ci'miftrcflc  mounted  through  the  emptic  skies^ 
Inherlight  chariot,quickly  is  conuaide, 
Holding  their  courfe  to  Paphos,where  their  queen, 
Meanes  to  immure  her  felfc,  and  not  be  fecn. 

FINIS      . 
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When  dedicating  his  first  narrative  poem,  Venus  and  shake- 
Adonis^  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare  *£££ *'' 
wrote:  c  If  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.'  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece  was 
the  fulfilment  of  this  vow.  Lucrece  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
May,  i  f94,  thirteen  months  after  Venus  and  Adonis.  During 
those  thirteen  months  his  labour  as  dramatist  had  occupied 
most  of  his  time.  In  the  interval  he  had  probably  been  at 
work  on  as  many  as  four  plays,  on  'Richard  III,  Richard  II7 
King  John^  and  Titus  Andronicus.  Consequently  Lucrece  was, 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  fruit,  not  of  what  he  deemed  his 
serious  employment,  but  of  « all  idle  hours ' x.  At  the  same 
time  the  increased  gravity  in  subject  and  treatment  which 

1  Between  the  dates  of  the  issue  of  the  two  poems,  a  play,  in  the 
composition  of  which  Shakespeare  was  concerned,  had  come  from  the  printing- 
press  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  was  drawn  like  Lucrece  from  Roman 
history,  and  the  play  and  the  poem  must  have  occupied  Shakespeare's  attention 
at  the  same  period.  On  February  <f,  15^+,  licence  had  been  granted 
to  John  Danter  for  the  printing  of  Titus  Andronicus  ^  in  which  Shakespeare 
worked  up  an  old  play  by  another  hand  Danter  was  a  stationer  of  bad 
reputation.  Shakespeare  was  not  in  all  probability  responsible  for  Danter's 
action.  The  first  edition  of  Titus ^  of  i5>f>  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
doubted,  survives  in  a  single  copy.  The  existence  of  this  edition  was 
noticed  by  Langbaine  in  Kfji,  but  no  copy  was  found  to  confirm  Langbaine's 
statement  till  January,  1905-,  when  an  exemplar  was  discovered  among  the 
books  of  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  named  Robson,  who 
resided  at  Lund  (cf.  Atbenaumy  Jan.  21,  ijoy).  The  quarto  was  promptly 
purchased  by  an  American  collector  for  £2,000.  The  title-page  runs : — 
'  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus :  as  it  was 
Plaide  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Dartse,  Earle  of  Femfrooke,  and 
Earle  of  Sussex  y  their  Seruants.    London,  Printed  by  John  Danter,  and  are 
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characterizes  the  second  poem  of  Lucreee  as  compared  with 
Venus  and  Adonis^  its  predecessor,  showed  that  Shakespeare  had 
faithfully  carried  into  effect  the  promise  that  he  had  given 
to  his  patron  of  offering  him  c  some  graver  labour  \ 
General  Lucreee  with  its   i%ss  lines  is  more  than  half  as  long 

character  of  aga^  as  Venus  and  Adonis  with  its  1194  lines.  It  is  written 
^  with  a  flowing  pen  and  shows  few  signs  of  careful  planning 
or  revision.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  moral  reflections  which  the  poet  scatters  with  a  free  hand 
about  the  narrative.  They  bear  witness  to  great  fertility 
of  mind,  to  wide  reading,  and  to  meditation  on  life's  com- 
plexities. The  heroine's  allegorical  addresses  (11.  869-1001) 
to  Opportunity,  Time's  servant,  and  to  Time,  the  lackey  of 
Eternity,  turn  to  poetic  account  philosophic  ideas  of  pith  and 
moment. 

In  general  design  and  execution,  Lucreee^  despite  its  superior 
gravity  of  tone  and  topic,  exaggerates  many  of  the  defects 
of  its  forerunner.  The  digressions  are  ampler.  The  longest 
of  them,  which  describes  with  spirit  the  siege  of  Troy, 
reaches  a  total  of  2 1 7  lines,  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
poem,  and,  although  it  is  deserving  of  the  critic's  close 
attention,  it  delays  the  progress  of  the  story  beyond  all 
artistic  law.  The  conceits  are  more  extravagant  and  the 
luxuriant  imagery  is  a  thought  less  fresh  and  less  sharply 
pointed  than  in  Venus  and  Adonis.  Throughout,  there  is 
a  lack  of  directness  and  a  tendency  to  grandiose  language 
where  simplicity  would  prove  more  effective.  Haste  may 
account  for  some  bombastic  periphrases.  But  Shakespeare 
often  seems  to  fall  a  passing  victim  to  the  faults  of  which  he 

to  be  sold  by  Edward  White  &  Thomas  Milling?**,  at  the  little  North  doore  of 
Paules  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne.  1794/  This  volume  was  on  sale  011  the 
London  bookstalls  at  the  same  time  as  the  1794.  edition  *of  Lucreee.  The 
story  of  Lucreee  is  twice  mentioned  in  Titus  (ii.  1.  108  and  iv.  1.  6-}), 
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accuses  contemporary  poets  in  his  Simets.  Ingenuity  was 
wasted  in  devising  'what  strained  touches  rhetoric  could 
lend '  to  episodes  capable  of  narration  in  plain  words.  There 
is  much  in  the  poem  which  might  be  condemned  in  the  poet's 
own  terminology  as  the  <  helpless  smoke  of  words  \ 

■ 

n 

The  theme  of  Shakespeare's  poem  was  nearly  as  well-  The  story, 
worn  in  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  as  that  of  his  first 
poem  Venus  and  Admis,  For  more  than  twenty  centuries 
before  Shakespeare  was  born,  the  tale  of  Lucrece  was  familiar 
to  the  western  world.  Her  tragic  fate  was  the  accepted 
illustration  of  conjugal  fidelity,  not  only  through  the  classical 
era  of  Roman  history,  but  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
hold  that  the  tale  had  taken  on  the  popular  imagination  of 
Europe  survived  the  Renaissance,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
expansion  of  interest  in  the  Latin  classics. 

Among  Latin  classical  authors  the  story  was  told  in  fullest  Classical 
detail  by  Livy  in  his  History  of  Rome  (Bk.  i,  c.  J7-9).  Ovid  ant  ^,oe,, 
in  his  poetic  Fasti  (ii.  721-872)  give  a  somewhat  more 
sympathetic  version  of  the  same  traditional  details  which 
Livy  recorded.  The  main  outlines  of  the  legend  figured,  too, 
without  variation  in  the  contemporary  Greek  historians, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  their 
successor,  Dio  Cassius,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  a  later 
Latin  historian,  Valerius  Maximus.1 

1  Dionysius  alone  tells  the  story  at  length.  The  other  writers  narrate  it 
very  briefly.  C£  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Anti*uitat*m  R$m*m*r*m  ps* 
su?ersmty  ed.  Riesling,  vol  ii,  Leipzig,  1864  9  D*°  Ca*aw%  Wsfria  Rm*ns9 
ecL  Mclber,  vol  ii,  x.  ix-i8,  Leipzig,  18^0  j  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bihliotbecs 
Bistmcm,  ed.  Dindorf,  rol.  ii,  lib.  x.  *o-*i,  Leipzig,  18*7;  sod  Valerius 
Maximus,  Fscts  tt  Dicta  MemmrMBs9  ?Lm.  In  three  papers  on  Shakespeare's 
poem — Sbrnktsptsffs  Lmcrtc*.  Erne  /frur*ri*fUrisd*  UtfMmlmgf  srtikil 
appeared  in  Am^a,  Band  xxii,  pp.  1-32,  3+3-63,  39?-+ff  (Hslk,  1899), 
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Among  early  Christian  authors  St.  Augustine  retold 
the  legend  in  his  Cwitas  Dei  (Bk.  i,  ch.  itf-xp).  He  com- 
mented with  some  independence  on  the  ethical  significance 
of  Lucrece's  self-slaughter,  which  he  deemed  unjustified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  tale  found  a  place  in  the  most  widely-read  story- 
book of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Gesta  fymanorum^  and  by  the 
fourteenth  century  it  had  become  a  stock  topic  among  poets 
and  novelists.  Of  the  great  authors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Boccaccio  was  the  earliest  to  utilize  it.  He  narrated  it  in 
his  Latin  prose  treatise  De  Claris  Mulieribus.  It  was  doubtless 
Boccaccio's  example  that  first  recommended  it  to  imaginative 
writers  in  England  Chaucer  and  Gower  both  turned  the 
story  into  English  verse,  Chaucer  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Women 
(§  sy  11.  1480-887)  and  Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amsmtts  (Bk.  viL 
\7fAS  1 3  o).  Both  Chaucer  and  Gower  closely  followed  Ovid, 
but  derived  a  few  touches  from  Livy.  Half  a  century  later 
Lydgate  noticed  the  legend  in  his  Fall  of  Princes  (Bk.  iii,  ch.  ?). 
When  the  Middle  Ages  closed,  Lucrece  was  a  recognized 
heroine  of  English  poetry. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  further  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  topic,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  in  Italy  both  for  Latin 
and  Italian  epigrams  and  sonnets.  The  Italian  prose-writer^ 
Bandello,  dealt  with  it  in  his  collection  of  novels,  which, 
first  appearing  in  1774,  at  once  attained  a  classical  repute. 
Bandello's  fiction  was  quickly  translated  into  French.  The 
revived  drama  of  the  Renaissance  found  in  Lucrece's  fate  a 
fit  subject  for  tragedy,  and  plays  in  which  the  Roman  matron 
is  the  heroine  were  penned,  not  in  France  alone,  but,  more 


Dr.  Wilhelm  Ewig  has  treated  of  the  sources  with  much  learning,  but  he  has 
not  exhausted  the  interesting  topic. 
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curious  to  relate,  in  Germany.  Que  of  Hans  Sachs* 
dramas  bears  the  title  <Ein  schon  spil  von  der  geschicht  dcr 
Edlin  Romerin  Lucrctia*  (Strassburg,  ij-j-o).  In  France 
there  was  performed  at  the  Court  at  Gaillon,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  Charles  IX,  on  September  29,  i  jtftf,  a  short  tragedy 
in  alexandrines  (with  choruses  in  other  metres)  by  one  Nicolas 
Filleul  of  Rouen,  which  bore  the  title :  <  Lucrece,  Trag&lie 
avec  des  ChoeursV  The  plot  follows  the  classical  lines. 
But  Lucrece's  nurse,  an  original  character,  is  introduced  to 
offer  her  mistress  consolation  and  to  dissuade  her  from  self* 
slaughter.  In  Spain  the  tale  was  equally  familiar,  and  about 
if 90  a  celebrated  poet,  Don  Juan  de  Arguijo, after  writing  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  summed  up  the  current  knowledge  in  the 
Peninsula  concerning  Lucrece  in  an  effective  sonnet,  which  is 
often  quoted  in  anthologies  of  Spanish  poetry. 

Meanwhile  the  story  was  running  its  course  anew  in  The  talc's 
popular  English  literature.    In  the  same  year  as  the  French  ^y^an 
tragedy  of  Lucrece  was  produced  at  Gaillon,  William  Painter  England, 
included  a  paraphrase  of  Livy's  version  in  his  massive  collec- 
tion of  popular  fiction  entitled  The  Palace  of  Plea  jure.     In  the 
years   that    immediately  followed,  the  tale  was  made  the 
subject  of  at  least  two  ballads,  which  have  not  survived* 
In  1  j 6  8  there  was  licensed  to  John  Allde,  by  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  (cf.  i.  3  79), c  a  ballet  called  «  The  grevious 
complaynt  of  Lucrece *V  and  in  if 70  there  was  licensed 
to  James  Roberts   'A  ballad  of  the  Death  of  Lucryssia* 
(i.  41 6).    A  third  ballad  of  Lucrece,  of  which  no  copy  is 
now  known,  was,  according  to  Warton,  printed  in   ij7<*. 

1  This  piece  is  printed  in  a  rare  volume  called  Let  Ttiatres  de  GmlUm. 
A  French  tragedy  by  the  well-known  dramatist,  Alexandre  Hardy,  written 
a  little  later,  bears  the  title  €  Lucrece,  oil  1'adultcur  puni ',  but  this  play  does 
not  deal  with  the  story  of  the  Roman  matron,  but  with  an  imaginary  adulteress 
of  Spain.    Hardy's  tragedy  was  first  published  in  1616. 
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A  further  proof  of  the  complete  naturalization  of  the  story 
in  sixteenth-century  England  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  repute,  Thomas  Berthelet, 
took  a  figure  of  the  Roman  wife  for  the  sign  of  his  business 
premises,  and  that  his  successors  in  trade  through  Shake- 
speare's lifetime  continued  to  employ  the  same  device.  From 
if 23  to  if6z  the  sign  of  cLucretia  Romana'or  *Lucrece>  (as it 
was  commonly  called)  hung  before  Berthelet's  house  near  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street.  In  1  ?6i  the  well-known  Elizabethan 
'  stationer  \  Thomas  Purfoot,  placed  the  same  sign  over  his 
printing-office  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  \  and  when  in  1 77* 
he  removed  his  press  to  a  new  building  c  within  the  New 
Rents  of  Newgate  Market '  he  carried  the  sign  with  him. 
It  was  announced  on  the  title-pages  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  volumes  that  Berthelet  and  Purfoot  undertook  that 
they  were  printed  cat  the  sign  of  Lucrece*.  When  Purfoot 
retired  from  active  work  his  son  and  successor,  Thomas 
Purfoot,  junior,  continued  the  concern  under  the  same  symbol 
in  Newgate  Market  until  1640.  Another  use  to  which  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  matron  was  commonly  put  is  illustrated 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  when  he  represents  Olivia  in  Twelfth 
Night  (ii.  f.  1 04)  as  employing  a  seal  with  the  figure  of  Lucrece 
engraved  upon  it. 
shake-  Shakespeare  was  continuing  a  long  chain  of  precedents  in 

sources!        choosing  the  story  of  Lucrece  for  his  new  poem.    Authorities 

abounded  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  and  after  his  wont 
he  used  or  adapted  them  with  much  freedom.  Despite  his 
tendency  to  amplify  details,  he  adheres  to  the  main  lines  of 

Purfoot  permitted  one  of  the  chief  Italian  teachers  of  Shakespeare's  day, 

us  HoIIyband,  to  advertize  from  1*75  on  the  title-pages  of  his  philological 

handbooks  that  he  was c teaching -in  Poules  Churchy arde  at  the  signe  of  the 
Lucrece*.  Cf.HcilybMdc?sJh^€thdmJmneWst9rhrfArm.iIiamJLBcnufs9 1575. 
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the  story  as  laid  down  by  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  first  anglicized 
by  Chancer,  who  frankly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
the  two  Latin  writers.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  studied 
the  work  of  these  three  authors.  Their  narratives  so  closely 
resembled  one  another  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  state  with 
certainty  from  which  of  the  three  Shakespeare  immediately 
derived  this  or  that  item  of  information. 

.  Like  Chaucer  Shakespeare  holds  up  Lucrece  to  eternal 
admiration  as  a  type  of  feminine  excellence— a  type  of  <  true 
wife*  (1.  1841);  Chaucer  had  similarly  celebrated  her 
(1,  i6%6)  as 

The  verray  wyf,  the  verray  trewe  Lucrece. 

But,  generally  speaking,  Shakespeare's  poem  has  closer  affinity  Affinity  wkk 
with  Ovid's  version  (in  the  Fasti)  than  with  that  of  any  °1rkL 
other  predecessor.  Like  Ovid  Shakespeare  delights  in 
pictorial  imagery,  and  occasionally  in  Lucrece  he  appears 
to  borrow  Ovid's  own  illustrations.  Chaucer  had  already 
adapted  some  of  the  Ovidian  similes  which  figure  in 
Shakespeare.  But  Shakespeare  seems  to  owe  more  suggestion 
to  Chaucer's  source  of  inspiration  than  to  Chaucer  himself. 
The  three  poets,  for  example,  compare  Lucrece,  when  Tarquin 
has  forcibly  overcome  her,  to  a  lamb  in  the  clutch  of  a  wolf. 
Ovid  writes  (Fasti,  ii.  799-800) : — 

Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  stabulis  deprensa  relictis 
parua  sub  infesto  cum  iacet  agna  lupo. 


Chaucer  (11.  1798-9)  accepts  the  illustration,  but  strips  it  of 
its  vivid  colouring: — 

Ryght  as  a  wolfe  that  fynt  a  lambe  alone, 
To  whom  shall  she  compleyne,  or  make  monc? 

Shakespeare  catches  far  more  of  the  Ovidian  strain  in  677^— 
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■*     The  wolf  hath  seized  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries  j   " 
'.'  -  .    Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice controll'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold. 

"  Elsewhere  Shakespeare  borrows  from  Ovid  words  which 
escaped  Chaucer's  notice.  His  insistence  on  the  '  snow-white ' 
of  Lucrece's c  dimpled  chin '  (420)  and  his  comparison  of  her 
hair  to  c golden  threads'  (400)  echo  the  <niueusque  color 
ttauique  capilli '  (Fasti>  ii.  7*3)  of  Ovid's  heroine.  Ovid's  Fasti 
was  not  translated  into  English  before  1  &4.0.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Ovid  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  the  original. 
The  smaller  At  the  same  time  there  are  touches  in  Shakespeare's 

Uir.  Lucrece  which  suggest  that  he  assimilated  a  few  of  Livy's 

phrases  direct.  Painter,  in  the  version  which  he  introduced 
into  his  Palace  of  pleasure^  very  loosely  paraphrased  the  Latin 
historian,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  gained  all  his 
knowledge  of  Livy  there.  The  lucid  c  argument '  in  prose 
.which  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  poem  catches  Livy's  per- 
spicuous manner  more  exactly  than  mere  dependence  on  Painter 
would  have  allowed.  The  lines  (437-41  and  4*3)  in 
which  Shakespeare  pointedly  describes  how  Tarquin's  hand 
rests  on  Lucrece's  breast  follow  Livy's  phrase,  'sinistraque 
manu  piulieris  pectore  oppresso.'  The  hint  is  given  in  Ovid, 
and  Painter  merely  states  that  Tarquin  keeps  Lucrece  <  doune 
with  his  lefte  hande  \  At  one  point  Shakespeare  corrects  an 
obvious  misapprehension  of  Painter — a  fact  which  further 
confutes  the  theory  of  exclusive  indebtedness  to  him.  Livy, 
like  Ovid,  assigns  to  Tarquin  the  threat  that  in  case  of  Lucrece's 
resistance  he  will  charge  her  with  misconduct  with  a  slave. 
Neither  Latin  writer  gives  the  word  « slave '  any  epithet,  and 
whether  the  man  is  in  Tarquin's  or  in  Lucrece's  service  is  left 
undetermined.  Painter  makes  Tarquin  refer  to  a  slave  of  his 
own  household.    Shakespeare  assigns  the  slave  to  Lucrece's 
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household ;  Tarquin  warns  Lucrecc  he  will  place; at  her  side 
<  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  ',  i.  e.  of  Lucrece  ( $  i  f ).  Chaucer 
and  Bandello  are  both  here  in  agreement  with  Shakespeare 
(cf.  Chaucer's  (thy  knave'  in  Legend,  1807;  and  Bandello 's 
iuno  dei  tuoi  servi').  From  either,  the  English  poet  might 
have  adopted  the  detail.  In  any  case  he  owed  nothing,  at 
this  point,  to  Fainter. 

In  his  expansive  and  discursive  handling  of  the  theme  Bandelio's 
Shakespeare  differs  from  all  his  predecessors  save  one.  In  that  noV€ ' 
regard  he  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Italian  novelist  Ban* 
dello.  Bandello  mainly  depends  on  Livy  and  is  sparing  of 
poetic  ornament.  But  he  prolongs  the  s{)eeches  of  the  heroine 
with  a  liberality  to  which  Shakespeare's  poem  alone  offers 
a  parallel.  Bandelio's  long-winded  novel  was  accessible 
in  a  French  version — in  the  <Histoires  Tragiques'  of  *' 
Francois  de  Belleforest.  Shakespearean  students  know 
that  Bandelio's  collection  of  tales,  either  in  the  original 
Italian,  or  in  the  French  translation,  was  the  final  source 
of  the  plot  of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare's  pbijsy—I{pmeo  and 
Juliet^  Much  Ado  abort  Nothing,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Hamlet. 
It  is  not  customary  to  associate  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece 
with  Bandelio's  work,  but,  although  the  resemblances  may 
prove  to  be  accidental,  they  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  Shakespeare  had  recourse  to  the  Italian 
novelist,  when  penning  his  second  narrative  poem. 

One  parallel  between  Bandelio's  novel  and  Shakespeare's 
Lucrece  will  suffice.  Livy  emphasizes  more  deliberately  than 
Ovid  the  pretence  of  madness  in  Brutus,  the  avenger  of 
Lucrece's  wrong.  Bandello  liberally  developed  Livy's  notice 
of  Brutus'  mysterious  behaviour  on  lines  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  followed.  Brutus  was,  according  to  Shake- 
speare's poem,  <  supposed  4  fool  '(181 9)  -. — 
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He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 

As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

(11.  1811-13.) 

Bandello  in  his  novel  describes  Brutus's  conduct  thus : — 

«  £  fingendo  esser  pazzo,  e  cotali  sciocchezze  mille  volte 
il  dl  facendo,  come  fanno  i  bufFoni,  divenne  in  modo  in  opinion* 
di  matto,  che  appo  i  fgliuoli  del  J$ey  pm  per  dor  lev*  com  le  sue 
pmsqye  trastullo  che  per  altroy  em  tenuto  caro*.1  Shakespeare's 
attribution  to  Brutus  of  idiocy  characteristic  of  a  <  fool  *  in  a 
king's  household  seems  coloured  by  Bandello's  phraseology. 
Shake*  In  the  rhetorical  digressions  which  distinguish  Shake* 

JR^*?  speare's  poem  he  had  every  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  own 
—origins  bent,  but  even  in  these  digressive  passages  there  emerge  bold 
***  '  traces  of  his  reading,  not  merely  in  the  classics,  but  in  contem- 
porary English  poetry.  The  217  lines  (13  66-yiz\  which 
describe  with  exceptional  vividness  a  skilful  painting  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  betray  a  close  intimacy  with  more  than 
one  book  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  episode  in  its  main  outline 
is  a  free  development  of  Vergil's  dramatic  account  (Bk.  i.  +f6- 
6ff)  of  a  picture  of  the  identical  scene  which  arrests  Aeneas9 
attention  in  Dido's  palace  at  Carthage*  The  energetic  portrait 
of  the  wily  Sinon  which  fills  a  large  space  in  Shakespeare's 
canvas  is  drawn  from  Vergil's  second  book  (11.  76  seq.).* 

1  In  English  the  words  run : — c  And  pretending  to  be  mad,  and  doing 
wch  foolish  things  a  thousand  times  a  day  as  fools  are  wont  to  do,  Brutus  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  who  was  held  dear  by  the  king's  sons,  more  for 
making  them  sport  with  his  foolish  tricks  than  for  any  other  cause/ 

•  References  to  more  or  less  crude  pictorial  representatipns  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  common  in  classical  authors,  notably  in  Ovid.  Ovid  in  his 
Heroidtt,  i.  33  seq.,  causes  the  Greek  soldier  to  paint  on  a  table  with  wine  the 
disposition  of  the  opposing  armies  at  Troy.  The  first  lines  of  this  passage  are 
very  deliberately  quoted  in  The  Timing  eft  be  Sbrrw,  iii,  i#  28, 19 : — 

Hie  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus $ 
Hie  stcterat  Priami  regia  edsa  -scnis. 
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Shakespeare  again  enlarges  the  restricted  bounds  of  the 
classical  tale  by  introducing  a  sympathizing  handmaiden. 
Such  a  subsidiary  character  (1212-302)  is  unknown  to 
Ovid  or  Livy.  This  new  episode  coincides,  possibly  by 
accident,  with  a  scene  in  the  French  tragedy  of  Lucrece  of 
ij 66.  No  other  parallel  is  met  with.  Shakespeare  make* 
effective  use  of  the  woman's  'heaviness'  when  she  is 
summoned  by  her  mistress  after  the  latter  resolves  to  slay 
herself  In  the  French  drama  Lucrece's  nurse  feelingly 
endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose. 

The  appeal  to  personified  Opportunity  (11.  869  sq.) 
seems  an  original  device  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  succeeding 
apostrophe  to  Time  (11.  939  sq.)  covers  ground  which  many 
poets  had  occupied  before.  Two  English  poets,  Thomas 
Watson  in  Hecatompathia  (15-82,  Sonnets  xlvii  and  lxxvii),  and 
Giles  Fletcher  in  Licia  (1^93,  Sonnet  xxviii),  anticipated  at 
many  points  Shakespeare's  catalogue  of  Time's  varied  activities. 
Watson  acknowledged  that  his  lines  were  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  Serafino  and  Fletcher  imitated  the  Neapolitan  Latinist 
Angerianus ;  while  both  Serafino  and  Angerianus  owed  much 
on  their  part  to  Ovid's  pathetic  lament  in  Tristia  (iv.  6.  1-10). 
Shakespeare  doubtless  obtained  all  the  suggestion  that  he  needed 
from  his  fellow  countrymen.  That  Shakespeare  knew  Watson's 
reflections  on  the  topic  seems  proved  by  his  verbatim 
quotation  of  one  of  them  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (u  1.  271)  : 
cIn  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.'  Similarly 
there  are  plain  indications  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  that 
Fletcher's  Licia  was  familiar  to  him.x 

In  Ovid,  Art  Amatma9  i.  131  sq.,  Ulysses,  for  Calypso's  amusement, 
paints  the  like  scene  with  a  wand  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  and  describes  his 
sketch  in  terms  very  like  those  in  the  Heresies.  But,  although  Ovid  offered 
hints  for  Shakespeare's  picture,  Vergil  supplied  the  precise  design. 

1  C£  E/tzaietJban  Sonnets y  Introa.  by  the  present  writer,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxxiii,  and 
vol.  ii,  p.  348;  Life  ef  Shakespeare^  5th  edition,  pp.  81 ».  a,  1 17  n.  1,  and  aij  *.  1 „ 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  work  of  other  contemporary 
English  poets  offered  Shakespeare's  imagination  material  susten- 
ance while  he  was  developing  the  Roman  legend.  Several  phrases 
come  almost  literally  from  Constable's  Diana  \  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  in  i  y  94  two  years  old,  and  the  second  was 
just  published. 
The  debt  But  the  closest  parallels  with  Shakespeare's  Lucrece,  alike 

%^^ S    *n  phrase>  episode,  and  sentiment,  are  to  be  found  in  .Daniel's 
(1592).        contemporary   narrative    poem,   entitled    The    Complaint    of 
fysamond.    This  poem  was  appended  in   15-92  to  a  second 

x  When  Tarquin  (+77-9)  describes  Lucrece's  complexion — 

That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  Hush  at  her  own  disgrace, 

he  echoes  Constable's  description  of  his  mistress  (1st  edit  Sonnet  xvii) — 

My  Ladle's  presence  makes  the  rotes  red, 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  blush  for  shame. 
The  Lilfs  leaves,  fer  envy,  pale  became, 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 

In  the  preceding  stanza  the  impression  of '  whiteness  *  which  the  sleeping 
Lucrece  gives  Tarquin  seems  derived  from  Constable's  description  in  Sonnet 
iv  (edit.  1592)  of  his  mistress  in  bed.  Constable's  'whiter  skin  with  white 
sheet9  anticipated  Shakespeare's  line  (471),  'o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her 
whiter  skim*  In  the  reference  in  Utcrece  to  Narcissus  fo.65-6)  Shakespeare 
echoes  his  own  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  allusion  ultimately  came  from 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Uander.  In  Venus  and  Adonis  (itfi-i)  Shakespeare 
wrote : — 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

In  Lxerece  (165-6)  Tarquin  reflects  on  Lucrece's  beauty — 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

The  classical  story  of  Narcissus,  as  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  iii.  +07  sq., 
tells  of  his  metamorphosis  into  a  flower,  and  not  of  his  death  by  drowning. 
Marlowe  set  Shakespeare  the  example  of  adopting  a  post-classical  version,  and 
related  in  his  Hero  and  Leander,  Sestiad  i,  1L  74^-6,  how  the  Greek  boy 

Leapt  into  the  water  for  a  kiss 
Of  his  own  shadow,  and  despising  many, 
Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. 
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of  Daniel's  collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  christened 
Delia.  In  Daniel's  poem  the  ghost  of  Rosamond,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  II,  gives  sorrowfid  voice  to  her  remorse  at  Jiaving 
submitted  to  the  adulterous  embraces  of  the  king,  and  finally 
relates  her  murder  by  Queen  Eleanor.  The  whole  poem  is 
in  the  0 ratio  recta  of  the  heroine,  and  the  key  is  that  of 
Lucreee's  moaning.  Shakespeare  adopted  in  Lucrece  the  seven- 
line  stanza  of  The  Complaint  of  fysamond>  and  handled  it  very 
similarly. 

At  one  important  point  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
borrowed  Daniel's  machinery.  Both  heroines  seek  consola- 
tion from  a  work  of  art.  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  closely  scans 
a  picture  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  details  of  which  she 
applies  to  her  own  sad  circumstance.  Daniel's  Rosamond 
examines  a  casket  finely  engraved  with  ornament  suggesting 
her  own  sufferings;  on  the  lid  is  portrayed  Amymone's 
strife  with  Neptune,  while  <  figured  within  the  other  squares ' 
is  the  tale  of  Jove's  pursuit  of  the  love  of  Io.  Rosamond's 
casket  was  wrought 

So  rare  that  art  did  seem  to  strive  with  nature 
To  express  the  cunning  workman's  curious  thought. 

(U.  374-f.) 
To  Shakespeare's  piece  of  skilful  painting 

In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life.        (1.  1 3  74.) 

Daniel's  phraseology  seems  to  be  echoed  in  single  lines  such 
as  these : — 

An  expird  date  cancelPd  ere  well  begun.        {Lucrece  ^  26.) 

Canceled  with  Time,  will  have  their  date  expird. 

(fyjamondj  242.) 

Sable  nighty  mother  of  dread  and  fear.  (Lucrece  y  117*) 

c  2 
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Night,  mother  of  sleep  and  fear,  who  with  her  sable  mantle. 

(fysamondy  43  2.) 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends. 

(Lucreee>  492.) 

The  ungatber*d  fyse,  defended  with  the  thorns. 

(fysamondy  210.) 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view.        [Lucrecey  1261.) 

These  precedents  presented  to  my  view.      (fysamondy  407.) 

In  sentiment,  too,  Shakespeare  appears  often  content  to 
follow  Daniel.  The  husband  Collatine's  inability  to  speak, 
owing  to  the  anguish  caused  him  by  Lucrece*s  death, 
resembles  King  Henry's  enforced  silence  in  presence  of 
Rosamond's  dead  body  (fysamond,  904-7) : — 

Amazed  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs, 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found: 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears, 
Confused  affects  each  other  do  confound. 

Collatine's  experience  is  described  thus  (Lucreee,  1779-80) : — 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 

Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue.1 

1  Again  Daniel,  developing  Seneca's   'Curae  levcs  loquuntur  ingentes 
stupent*,  tells  of  Us  hero  how 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come; 

For  ligjht  cares  speak,  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb.      (11.  909-10.) 

Shakespeare  remarks  on  the  silence  of  his  heroine  (1L  13x9-30) — 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 


Cf.  Sidney's  Arcadsay  bk.  i,  Eclogue  i — 

Shallow  brooks  murmur  most,  deep  silent  slide  away. 
and  Raleigh's '  Silent  Lover '  (Poems,  ed.  Hannah,  No.  xiv) — 
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Neither  the  individuality  of  style  nor  the  substantive 
originality  of  many  details  in  Shakespeare's  poem  can  be 
questioned.  But  it  is  clear  that,  working  on  foundations 
laid  by  Ovid,  he  sought  suggestion  for  his  poetic  edifice 
in  Livy,  and  in  such  successors  of  the  classical  poet  and 
historian  as  Chaucer  and  Bandello.  Nor  can  it  be  lightly 
questioned  that  he  absorbed  sentiments  and  phrases  from 
many  contemporary  English  verse-writers  with  whom  his  muse 
acknowledged  a  sympathetic  affinity. 


Ill 

The  metre  of  Lucrece  was  a  favourite  one  in  English  The  metre 
literature  long  before  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  seven-line  ofLmcnci' 
stanza  is  more  commonly  used  by  Chaucer  than  any  other.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  French  poetry  of  his 
contemporary  Guillaume  de  Machault.  It  is  often  met  with  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales  (see  The  Clerk es  Tale^  The  Man  of  Lames 
Tale,  The  Second  Nonnes  Tah\  as  well  as  in  Troylus  and  Crisyde 
and  many  of  the  shorter  poems  (cf.  c  The  complaint  to  his 
empty  purse  >).  It  is  the  metre,  too,  of  Lydgate's  monumental 
Fall  of  Princes.  According  to  Elizabethan  critics  it  was  the 
stanza  that  was  best  adapted  to  serious  themes.  Gascoigne 
described  it  in  his  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
mating  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (i  176)  as  c  Rithme  royall ' : 
<  and  surely ,*  he  adds,  <  it  is  a  royalle  kinde  of  verse,  seruing 
best  for  graue  discourses.*  According  to  Puttenham,  The  Arte 
of  English  Poesie,  if  8 9,  the  seven-line  stanza  was  <the  chief 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams 
The  sbmllru)  mmrtmtrs  km  tbt  deep  are  4*mby 
So  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems, 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  it  comes. 


seven-line 
stanza. 
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of  our  ancient  proportions  used  by  any  rimer  writing  any* 
thing  historical  or  grave  poem \  and  he  refers  to  Chaucer's 
Troylus  and  Crisyde  and  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes  by  way  of 
proof  that  <  the  staffe  of  seven  verses  was  most  usual  with 
our  ancient  makers  \  The  rimes,  he  points  out,  were  capable 
of  seven  variations.  Shakespeare  followed  the  customary 
scheme  which  Chaucer  had  employed  (ababbec).  Putten- 
ham  found  fault  with  those  who  close  the  stanza  with  an 
independent  couplet  'concording  with  no  other  verse  that 
went  before  >,  but  he  finally  admits  that  the  *  double  cadence 
in  the  last  two  verses  serves  the  ear  well  enough9.  The 
comment  well  applies  to  Shakespeare's  prosody* 
Spenser's  Of  English   poems  in  the   metre   which  were  written 

shortly  before  Shakespeare  penned  his  Lucrecey  the  most 
memorable  is  Spenser's  l$uines  of  Time,  published  in  ij  90, 
in  which  Shakespeare's  cadences  seem  almost  precisely  anti- 
cipated. The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  stanza  in 
Spenser's  hands : — 

But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie, 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-borne  men  from  far  away : 
Then,  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride, 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorifide.1 

Greene's  A  Maidens  Dreame,  An  elegy  on  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 

1  Spenser  employed  the  seven-line  stanza  with  a  different  scheme  of 
rhyming  (ababebe)  in  his  Dapbmaiday  I591?  but  in  his  Hynmesy  ifptf,  he 
returned  to  the  Shakespearean  plan.  Among  the  Elizabethan  poets  who 
used  the  seven-line  stanza  in  long  poems  immediately  after  Lstcrece  were 
(Sir)  John  Davis  in  his  Orchestra,  ifp+j  Barnfield  in  Complaint  of  cbastUie 
and  Shepherds  Content y  1 5^4;  Drayton  in  Mortimer i*Jos>  159I,  and  parts  of 
Harmomie  of  the  Cburcby  iyjtf.  At  a  little  later  date  Nicholas  Breton 
employed  it  constantly  j  cf.  his  Fas  finis  Passe  and  Fassotb  not,  1600 j  Lmgmg 
of*  Blessed  Heart y  itfoi  j  Fasqvils  Mad  Caffe,  1616. 
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a  pedestrian  piece  of  verse  in  the  seven-line  stanza,  followed 
Spenser's  poem  in  1791,  and  next  year  there  appeared 
Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rosamond.  The  uses  to  which 
Shakespeare  put  Daniel's  preceding  experiment  have  already 
been  noticed.  Shakespeare  employed  the  stanza  again  in 
the  narrative  poem,  A  Lover*s  Complaint,  which  was  first 
published  in  1*09  with  the  Sonnets.  That  piece  was  probably 
written  very  shortly  after  Lucrece. 

Though  the  popularity  of  Lucrece  did  not  equal  that  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  volume  passed  through  fewer 
editions  during  and  after  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  its  success  on  its 
appearance  was  well  pronounced,  and  it  greatly  added  to  Shaker 
speare's  reputation  among  contemporary  critics.  Some  readers,  Early 
like  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  (1  y  98),  the  anonymous  cnnci$m- 
author  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus,  and  Richard  Barnfield  in 
Poems  in  Divers  Humours,  1  f  98 l,  failed  to  detect  any  distinction 
between  Lucrece  and  its  predecessor  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  a 
few  observers  like  Gabriel  Harvey  were  more  discriminating, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  the  earlier  poem  delighted  <  the 
younger  sort ',  Lucrece  pleased  c  the  wiser  sort'/  Harvey  was 
indeed  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  serious  aspect  of  the  poem 
and  to  rank  it  with  Hamlet.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
noted  that  he  read  the  poem  in  1606,  and  a  copy  figures  in 

*  And  Shakespeare  thou,  whose  hony-flowing  vainc 

(Pleasing  the  World)  thy  Praises  doth  oftaine, 

Whose  Venus  and  whose  U/crece  (sweete  and  chaste) 

Thy  name  in  fame's  immortall  Booke  have  plac't 
9  Harvey's  words  ran: — cThe  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  his  Lucrece  and  tragedy  of  Hamlet ^  Prince 
of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort  Harvey  wrote  these 
words  about  1  tf 04  in  a  copy  of  Speght's  Chaucer  of  1 5  98.  They  were  transcribed 
by  George  Steevens  (cf.  Variorum  ed,,  1811,  vol.  ii,  p,  369).  But  the  volume 
containing  Harvey's  original  draft  belonged  to  Bishop  Percy,  and  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  at  Northumberland  House,  London,  which  destroyed  the  bishop's  library 
in  178a 
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Plagiarisms. 


Heywood's 
Lncrtct. 


the  table <  of  his  English  books  Anno  1 6 1 1  '.  Minor  indications 
that  the  work  was  familiar  to  students  abound.  Fragments 
of  two  lines  (1086-7)  are  quoted  in  the  disjointed  con- 
temporary scribble  which  defaces  the  outside  leaf  of  an  early 
manuscript  copy  of  some  of  Bacon's  tracts  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  library  at  Alnwick ;  the  words  were  prob- 
ably written  down  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.1 

To  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  the  work  especially  appealed.  It  at  once  received 
the  flattery  of  imitation  or  actual  plagiarism.  As  early 
as  iy 9  j-  Richard  Barnfield,  an  inveterate  imitator  of 
Shakespeare,  transferred  many  phrases  to  his  Cassandra.  In 
itfoo  Samuel  Nicholson  incorporated  lines  without  ac- 
knowledgement in  his  poem  of  Acolastus — procedure  which 
was  followed  with  even  greater  boldness  by  Robert  Baron 
in  his  Fortunes  Tennis  Ball  just  fifty  years  later.  Remini- 
scences of  the  great  apostrophe  to  Opportunity  are  met 
with  in  Marston's  play  of  The  Malcontent,  1 604,  and  in  Ford's 
Lady^s  Trial,  1638.  Shakespeare's  friend,  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
produced  a  five-act  tragedy  called  The  J{ape  ofLucrece  in  1608, 
the  year  following  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of* 
Shakespeare's  poem.  But  Heywood's  play  is  a  chronicle 
drama  covering  much  wider  ground  than  Sextus  Tarquinius' 
outrage.  Lucrece's  tragic  experience  is  merely  one  of  many 
legendary  disasters  which  occupy  Heywood's  pen,  and  the 

1  Shakespeare's  name  is  repeated  many  times,  in  various  forms,  on  this 
outside  leaf,  together  with  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  Rycbard  the  Sect* J  and 
Rycbard  the  Third.  The  crude  excerpt  from  Ljtcrece  runs  : — *  reuealing  day 
through  euery  Crany  peepes  and  see.9  The  careless  scribble  has  little 
significance,  and  was  possibly  the  work  of  a  scribe  testing  a  new  pen.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  arguments  which  would  treat  the  manuscript 
rigmarole  as  evidence  of  Bacon's  responsibility  for  Shakespeare's  works.  The 
MS.  has  been  twice  reprinted  lately,  by  Mr.  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse,  who  takes 
a  sensible  view  of  the  problem  offered  by  the  scribble,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burgoync,  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  incoherences  seriously. 
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indebtedness  to  Shakespeare  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bare  suggestion  of  that  single  topic.  The  poet  Suckling,  Snddin 
one  of  Shakespeare's  warmest  admirers  in  the  generation  &"$ 
succeeding  the  dramatist's  death,  gave  curious  proof  of  his 
interest  in  Shakespeare's  poem.  He  claimed  to  find  a 
detached  fragment  of  verse,  of  which  he  failed  apparently 
to  recognize  the  provenance.  The  fragment  consisted  of 
the  ten  lines  from  Lucrece  ($%  6-96)  which  somewhat  affectedly 
describe  Lucrece  asleep  in  bed;  but  the  stanza  was  in  six 
lines  instead  of  in  the  authentic  seven  lines,  and  Suckling's 
text  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  Lucrece.  To  the  mysterious  excerpt  Suckling  added  a 
<  supplement '  of  fourteen  lines  of  his  own.  The  twenty-four 
lines,  in  four  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  were  included  in  Suck- 
ling's posthumously  collected  verse  (Fragment* Aurea,  i  (founder 
the  heading  <  A  supplement  to  an  imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Wil.  Shakespears '.  A  marginal  note  running '  Thus  far 
Shakespear'  distinguished  Suckling's  share  of  the  short  poem 
from  that  which  he  assigned  to  the  dramatist.1      In  itfyy 

1  Gerald  Langbaine,  in  his  account  of  Shakespeare  in  his  Dramatkk  Poets, 
ityi,  makes  the  comment:  c  What  value  [Suckling]  had  for  this  small  piece 
of  Lucrece  may  appear  from  his  supplement  which  be  writ  and  which  he  has 
publisht  in  his  poems/    The  first  stanza  of  Suckling's  poem  runs : — 

One  of  her  hands,  one  of  her  cheeks  lay  under, 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kisse, 

Which  therefore  sweFd  and  seem'd  to  part  asunder, 

As  angry  to  be  robM  of  such  a  blisse: 

The  one  lookt  pale,  and  for  revenge  did  long, 

Whilst  t'  other  Musht,  cause  it  had  done  the  wrong. 

This  six-lined  rendering  of  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  Ltwrece  (in  seven  lines)  is 
not  easy  to  account  for*  Suckling  had  perhaps  written  out  the  lines  from 
memory,  or  from  a  hurried  and  incorrect  copy.  There  seems  less  to  recommend 
the  opposing  theory,  which  represents  Suckling's  crude  quotation  to  be  a  first 
draft  of  the  verse  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  an  indication  of  an  original 
intention  on  the  poet's  part  to  employ  in  Lucrece  the  six-line  stanza  of  Venns 
*md  Adonis.    Cf.  Shakespeare's  Centime  ef?raysey  pp.  20  j,  a 26-7. 
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Qgarfes'       evidence    that    Shakespeare's    poem    was    still    familiarly 
2jf^      cherished  by  men  of  letters  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  John 

Quarles,  son  of  Francis  Quarles,  the  author ;  of  the  Emblems^ 
penned  a  brief  continuation  in  six-line  stanzas  entitled 
The  Banishment  ofTarquin,  ory  The  "Reward  of  Lust.  This  was 
appended  to  a  reissue  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  16  ss — the 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions.  The  dramatist  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  '  The  incomparable  Master  of 
our  English  Poetry  Will :  Shakespeare,  Gent.' — a  signal  testi- 
mony to  his  repute  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 


IV 

The  copy-  In  the  history  of  the  publication  of  Lucrece,  two  of  the 

poem      C   Personages>  the  printer  Richard  Field,  and  the  publisher  John 

Harrison,  who  were  concerned  in  producing  the  first  edition 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  reappear,  but  not  in  quite  their  former 
capacities.  The  copyright  changed  hands  far  less  often  than 
that  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  There  were  only  five  owners  in 
the  course  of  a  century. 
John  Hani-  The  copyright  of  Lucrece  was  owned  at  the  outset  by 

son  the  first   jo^a  Harrison  of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 

owner  1*12  v    *^ 

9,  i*94-      yard,  a  publisher  or   stationer  who  was  thrice  Master  of 
March  14     tjje  stationers*  Company— in  1^83,  iy88,  and  if96.    He  had 

distributed  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
the  spring  of  if 93,  and  acquired  the  copyright  of  that 
poem  fourteen  months  later.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  attesting  his  ownership  of  Lucrece  runs 
under  date  of  May,  1794,  thus l : — 

1  Arber,  ii.  64X. 
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Entred  [to  Master  Harrison,  senior]  for  his  copic  under 
thand  of  master  Cawood  Warden,  a  oooke  intituled  the 
Ravyshement  of  Lucrece  vi4  C 

Harrison  employed  Richard  Field,  Shakespeare^  fellow  towns- 
man, to  print  the  work,  and  Field's  device  of  an  anchor, 
hanging  in  an  oval  frame  with  the  motto  Anchora  Sj>eiy  is 
prominently  displayed  on  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition. 

Harrison  retained  the  copyright  of  the  poem  for  nearly  The  printers 
twenty  years,  until  March  i,  itfii,  and  published  at  least  four  ^^2^ 
editions — in  1^94,  iJ9&>  itfoo,  1607.  But  only  the  first  was 
printed  by  Field.  Peter  Short  printed  that  of  1  j  9  8  j  Harrison's 
son,  also  named  John,  printed  that  of  1 6 00,  and  Nicholas  Okes 
that  of  1607.  AH  the  printers  were  men  of  position  in  the 
trade.  Okes  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Field,  who  had  acted 
as  his  surety  when  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  on  December  y,  1*03,  while  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
the  author,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors  which  Okes  printed  for 
him  in  itfn,  addressed  him  as  his  c approved  good  friend', 
and  commended  his  care  and  industry — compliments  which 
were  rare  in  the  intercourse  of  printer  and  author. 

On  March  1, 16 1|,  Harrison  parted  with  the  copyright  of  Roger  Jack- 
Lucrece  and  of  three  other  of  his  publications  of  a  different  ** ieconcl 

*  owner, 

class  to  a  stationer  of  comparatively  minor  reputation,  Roger  March  1, 
Jackson,  whose  shop  over  against  the  Great  Conduit  in  Fleet  j*1**!*1)' 
Street  bore  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart.1     The  transaction 
is  thus  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Registers  (iii. 

1  Roger  Jackson,  son  of  Martin  Jackson,  of  Burnbolme,  Yorkshire,  bad 
been  apprenticed  to  Ralph  Newbery,  a  well-known  stationer,  on  July  5, 1  jyi 
(  Arber,  iL  1 7  j).  He  bad  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
on  August  10,  if 99,  and  acquired  his  first  copyright  (Greene's  Goost  Hunting 
Cwney  Catchers)  on  September  3,  \6o%  (Arber,  iii.  %\6),  His  first  apprentice, 
Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Gosson,  joined  him  April  xj,  1604. 

D  2 
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Francis 
Williams, 
third  owner, 
Jan.  itf, 
itfxtf-June 
19,  16  $0. 


John  Harri- 
son, junior, 


[10*14]  primo  Martij  itfi3[-4] 

Entred  [to  Roger  Jackson]  for  his  Coppies  by  consent  of 
Master  John  Harrison  the  eldest  and  by  order  of  a  Court, 
these  4  books  fbllowinge  ijs. 

viz*. . .  . 

Mascallbs  first  booke  of  Cattell 
Master  Dentes  Sermon  of  repentance 
Recordes  jfrithmeticke. 
Lucrbce 

Shakespeare  died  on  April  23,  itfitf,  more  than  two  years 
after  the  copyright  of  Lucrece  suffered  its  first  transfer.  Jackson, 
the  second  holder,  retained  the  copyright  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  till  his  death  early  in  1626,  when  it  passed  to  his  widow. 
Jackson  was  responsible  for  the  editions  of  1616  and  16*24, 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Snodham,  and 
the  second  by  John  Beale.1  His  widow  assigned  the  book, 
with  her  property  in  twenty-nine  other  volumes,  on  January  1  tf, 
16 26 y  to  Francis  Williams.  The  entry  attesting  the  transfer 
in  the  Stationers*  Register  runs  (iv.  149): — 

[itf2tf]  itf°  Januarij  i6%j{r6'] 

Assigned  over  vnto  him  [to  Francis  Williams]  by  mistris 
Jackson  wife  of  Roger  Jackson  Deceased,  and  by  order  of  a 
full  Court  hoi  den  this  Day.  all  her  estate  in  the  [30]  Copies 
here  after  mencioned  xiiijs. 

-23  Lucrece  by  Shackspeare 

Francis  Williams  kept  the  copyright  for  little  more  than 
four  years,  parting  with  it  on  June   29,  1*30,  to  Master 

1  Snodham,  who  took  up  bis  freedom  on  June  28,  itfox,  was  apprenticed 
to  Thomas  East,  or  Este,  the  musk-printer,  whose  surname  (alias  East)  he 
added  to  his  own.  Snodham  succeeded  to  his  old  master's  presses  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  printed  much  music,  e.g. 
Campion's  music-books  (itfio  and  itfia).  In  ilr;  Wither**  Sat/re  came  from 
his  press.    He  was  active  in  the  trade  till  his  death  in   itfif.    Beale,  a 
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Harrison,  apparently  a  grandson  of  the  original  holder,  and  the  fount 
printer  ofthe  edition  of  i  tfoo.    (He  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  JJJ^JjV* 
Company  in  1*38.)    This  transaction,  which   involved  the  March  15, 
transfer  to  <  Master  Harison >  of  over  thirty  books,  is  thus 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  (iv.  237) : — 

29  Junij  1630. 
Assigned  over  vnto  him  [i.  e.  Master  Harison]  by  master 
Francis  Williams  and  order  of  a  full  Court  all  his  estate 
right  title  and  Interest  in  the  Copies  hereafter  menconed 

viz*. X1J'VJV 

Lucrece. 

Master  Harison  produced  an  edition  in  1*32,  which  was 
printed  by  R.  B.  [i.  e.  Richard  Bishop] ',  and  he  retained  the 
property  until  his  death  twenty-three  years  later.     His  widow, 
Martha  Harrison,  sold  it  on  March  iy,  itfr£,  to  yet  another 
John  Harison  (or  Harrison),  apparently  a  nephew  of  her  late  John  Hani- 
husband,  and  the  third  of  the  name  to  hold  the  property.  Sw^Ae 
The  third  John  Harrison  was  in  partnership  with  William  ***  holder. 
Gilbertson  of  the  Bible  in  Giltspur  Street,  who  had  lately 
acquired  the  copyright  of  *Uems  and  Adonis.     Under  some 
arrangement  with  Harrison,  Gilbertson  produced  in  i6fy> 
with  another  coadjutor,  John  Stafford,  the  latest  edition  of 
Lucrece  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

master  printer  from  March  i,  161 3,  and  a  livery-man  oFtbe  Stationers'  Company 
from  Feb.  4,  i<?3f,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  printers  of  his  day. 

1  The  initials  R.  B.  alone  appear  on  the  title-page,  but  the  full  name  of 
Richard  Bishop  figures  as  printer  for  Harrison  in  the  same  vear  of  a  new 
edition  of  John  White's  Short  Catechism.  No  other  member  or  the  Stationers9 
Company,  who  was  a  printer,  bore  the  same  initials.  Robert  Bird,  who 
acquired  the  copyright  of  Pericles  in  1(30,  was  a  publisher  or  bookseller  only. 
John  Norton  printed  for  him  an  edition  of  the  play  in  that  year.  But  it  is 
puzzling  to  note  that  the  printer's  device  with  the  motto  c  In  Domino  Con- 
fido,'  which  appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  163 1  Lucrecty  is  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  1(30  Perl cles. 
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The  Bod- 
leian copy,  I. 
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Harrison  and  Field's  first  edition  of  i  S9\  is  the  sole 
authentic  source  of  the  text  of  the  poem.  That  alone  followed 
the  author's  manuscript.  The  later  editions  were  set  up  from 
those  that  went  before.  Small  typographical  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  reissues,  but  all  the  alterations  maybe  put 
to  the  credit  of  correctors  of  the  press  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  edition  of 
1 6  itf,  which  came  out  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death.  In  that 
volume  there  are  traces  of  a  clumsy  editorial  revision. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  author  supervised  the  production 
of  the  first  edition,  but  greater  care  was  taken  in  its  typography 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  works, — not 
excepting  'Venus  and  Adonis.  The  work  is  not  free  from 
misprints  nor  from  other  typographical  irregularities.  But  an 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  their  number  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  The  original  edition  was  printed  off  slowly  j  the  type 
was  kept  standing  after  the  first  impressions  left  the  office,  and 
small  changes  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  standing 
type,  with  the  result  that  the  few  surviving  copies  of  the  first 
edition  show  small  discrepancies  among  themselves.  One 
impression  is  freer  from  typographical  errors  than  another,  or 
a  correction  which  has  been  made  in  one  copy,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  sense  or  the  grammar,  is  absent  from  another 
copy.  The  alterations  are  not  always  intelligent,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  them. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume — one  of  two  in  that  library — has  at  least  five 
readings  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else.  They  were  appar- 
ently all  deemed  to  be  defects,  and  were  afterwards  changed. 
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survival  in  only  one  extant  copy,  their  absence  from 
all  the  others,  proves  that  the  copy  which  retains  them  was  the 
earliest  extant  impression  to  leave  the  printing-office.  The 
five  unique  readings  in  the  Bodleian  copy  J,  with  the  cor- 
rections which  appear  in  all  other  impressions  of  the  first 
edition,  are : — <  morning '  (1.  24)  for 'mornings '  [i.e.  morning's]; 
'Appologie*  (1.  31)  for  'apologies';  'Colatium'  (1.  jo)  for 
i  Colatia ' ;  c  himselfe  betakes '  (1. 1 2  j)  for  < themselves  betake '  j 
<  wakes '  (1.  12*)  for  i  wake.' 

Only  the  first  of  these  readings  is  a  quite  obvious  misprint 
The  substitution  of  <  apologies '  for  <  Appologie '  improves  the 
spelling,  but  the  verb  'needeth',  which  the  noun  governs,  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  singular  after  its  subject  is  put  into 
the  plural — a  syntactical  construction  which  is  defensible  but 
not  usual.  The  alteration  c  Colatia '  is  right.  No  such  town 
as  Cofotium  is  known,  but  in  spite  of  its  removal  from  line  jo, 
the  erroneous  form  <  Cohtlum '  is  still  suffered  to  deface  in 
all  copies  line  4 — the  only  other  place  where  the  town  is 
mentioned.  The  change  in  line  12;  seems  intended  to  get 
rid  of  the  awkward  construction  of  the  singular  verb  with 
a  plural  subject  in  <  winds  that  wake/'  in  the  next  line,  1  x6. 
In  line  1 2  f  the  first  reading  <  And  euerie  one  to  rest  himself 
betake/ '  is  grammatically  better  than  the  second,  <  And  euerie 
one  to  rest  themselves  betake ';  but  in  order  to  rime  c  wake ' 
(of  the  next  line)  satisfactorily,  it  was  needful  to  put  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line  in  the  plural  and  to  give  it 
a  plural  instead  of  a  singular  subject. 

In  the  following  instance  the  reading  in  the  Bodleian  copy  Reading 
which  is  here  reproduced  appears  in  only  one  other  copy — in  ^^J^ 
the  second  (Caldecott)  copy  in  the  same  library.  copies. 

<Euen  so  the  patterne  of  this  worne  out  age'  (1.  1370.) 
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figures  in  all  extant  impressions  save  in  the  two  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  the  line  reads — 

Euen  so  this  pattern  of  the  worne  out  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  better  reading,  but 
it  is  clear  that '  the  patterne  of  this  .  .  .  age *  was  deemed  the 
better  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

The  following  two  misprints  in  the  Bodleian  copy,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  are  also  met  with  in  the  second  copy  in 
the  same  library  and  in  the  Sion  College  copy  as  well,  but 
both  are  corrected  in  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum 
copies : — line  1 1 8  a,  '  which  for  (instead  of  by)  him  tainted * ; 
line  1 3  3  f , '  blast/ *  for  '  blast.* 

The  following  misprints  seem  common  to  all  impressions : — 
Title-page  (last  line)  'Churh-yard*  for  'Church-yard*  j  'sleeep* 
(1.  16*3)  for 'sleep*}  '  to  beguild  *  (L  1744)  for  'so  beguild*; 
'on*  (1.  i<J8o)  for  'in*}  'it  in*  (1.  i7i3)for  'in  it.*  The 
inverted  commas  at  the  beginning  of  11.  80*7-8  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  may  also  be  reckoned  among  typographical 
inaccuracies. 

The  volume  offers  examples  of  the  ordinary  irregularities 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  specimens  of  Elizabethan  typo- 
graphy. Capital  letters  within  the  line  are  used  little  less 
arbitrarily  than  in  Venus  and  Adonis.  Such  ordinary  words  as 
'Tent*  (ly),  'Bee*  (83*,  840,  17*9),  'Citty*  (1574)  and  'Foe* 
( 1 6 o  8 ),  are  always  dignified  with  an  initial  capital.  But  the  per- 
sonified '  time  *  and  '  opportunity  *  go  without  the  distinction. 
No  law  is  observable  in  such  a  distribution  of  capitals.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  poem, '  Beauty*  is  invariably  spelt  with  a  capital, 
but  in  the  concluding  stanzas  it  appears  with  a  small  letter ; 
the  word  is  used  eighteen  times  in  all,  and  the  capital  appears 
twelve  times.     'Sun*  occurs  eight  times  in  all,  five  times 
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with  a  capital.     <  Heaven *  is  rarely  allowed  a  capital,  although 
c  Ocean '  always  is.     It  was  obviously,  the  intention  of  the 
printer  to   print  all   proper  names  in  small  capitals;    but  Small 
this  rule,  although  often  followed,  was  imperfectly  carried  caplta  * 
out.     Cf.  line  f  si — 

4  And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes.* 

<  Pluto ,  is  with,  but c  Orpheus  '  is  without,  due  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. The  place-name c  Ardea  '  is  in  lower-case  type  in  line  i  ,but 
in  small  capitals  in  line  1332.  '  Rome '  appears  six  times  and  is 
never  in  small  capitals.  Other  signs  of  careless  revision  are 
the  substitution  of  a  small  letter  for  a  capital  at  the  opening 
of  line  %6y  and  the  dropping  in  two  places  of  the  catchword — 
on  pp.  28  and  90.  Italics  are  not  used  at  all,  save  in  the 
1  Argument*,  which  is  italicized  throughout,  proper  names 
only  being  in  roman  type. 

The  cursive  contraction  for  c  m  *  or c  n  * — a  long  line  over  Contrac- 
tile preceding  vowel — is  used  thirty-eight  times,  commonly  in  nons' 
order  to  save  space.  The  ampersand  <&>(for  <and>)occurs  fifteen 
times  for  the  same  reason.     Both  symbols  are  employed  some- 
what capriciously.     Their  employment  reflects  on  the  skill 
of  the  printer,  even  if  they  figured  in  the  author's  * copy  \ 

Variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word  are  compara-  Mi$- 
tively  few,  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  give  ground  for  ***  In8$' 
criticism.     Thus  we  find  c  doore '  ( 3  o  6 )  and  l  dore 7  ( 3  2  j- ,  3  3  7)  j 

<  dumbe  *  (26 8)  and  c  dum '  (474) ;  *  nurse '  (1 1 6 2)  and  <  nourse  ' 
(813);  c  opportunity 7  (8  74,  87*,  8 9  T,  932)  and  i  oportunitie  * 
(903,  1023);  crankes>  (1439)  and  <ranckes>  (1441);  <Rome> 
and  cRoome>  (1^44,  i8fi)j  *  sometime  *(notf)  and  csomtime> 
(iio^j  'spirite*  ( 1 34*),  <  sprite '  (471),  and  Upright  *  (121); 
< tongue*  (*\6f)  and  <tong>  (14*3,  1718).     In  the  case  of 

<  tongue '  and ( sometime y  the  variations  occur  within  a  couple 
of  lines  of  one  another.    The  curious  spelling  cpollusion>  for 

£ 
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'pollution*  (i  i  S7\  where  the  word  rimes  with  Confusion*  and 

<  conclusion ',  is  another  orthographical  error.1 

The  text  of  The  text  of  the  late  impressions  of  the  15-94  edition  was 

1  °7*  followed  in  the  editions  of  1798,  itfoo,  and  1607.     A  few 

changes  were  introduced  by  the  corrector  of  the  press  in  each 
revision,  but  all  were  trivial  and  mainly  affected  the  spelling, 
the  capital  letters,  and  the  contractions.  The  fourth  edition 
of  1  tf  07,  despite  the  commendation  which  Thomas  Hey  wood 
bestowed  on  its  printer,  Nicholas  Okes,  introduces  some  new 
misprints  of  bad  eminence  (e.  g.  1.  993,  <  time ,  for  c  crime ' ; 
1.  1024,  <unsearchfulP  for  c uncheerful  >).  These  were  slavishly 
adopted  by  succeeding  printers.    In  the  imprint,  the  words 

<  Printed  by  N.  O.*  appear  as  < Printed  be  N.  (V 

The   .  Somewhat  more  extensive  alterations  marked  the  fifth 

of  1616.       edition,  printed  by  T[homas]  S[nodham],  and  published  by 

Roger  Iackson,  in  1616.  This  edition  was  described  on  the 
title-page  as  *  Newly  fyuised'y  and  bore  for  the  first  time  the 
new  title  of  The  type  of  Lucrece  instead  of  the  Lucrece  of 
the  earlier  issues.  Shakespeare's  name  also  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  title-page.  Traces  of  the  hand  of  an 
unskilful  editor  are  apparent.  A  new  list  of  <  contents  \ 
which  preceded  the  c Argument'  in  the  preliminary  pages, 
collected  together  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form  twelve 
marginal  notes  which  were  distributed  through  the  text  of 
the  poem,  and  supplied  a  running  analysis  of  the  story.  The 
earlier  marginal  notes  were  numbered  in  the  text;  but  the 


1  €  Pollution '  is  only  used  thrice  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare.  In  two 
in  Twe/fti  Night,  i.  i.  4.9,  and  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 183 — it  is  rightly  spelt 
c  pollution  *  (in  the  First  Folio).  But  in  the  third  place  where  it  occurs — in 
Love's  Lal#*r's  Lnt,  iv.  1.  46 — it  is  farcically  misused  by  Goodman  Dull  for 
'  allusion ',  and  is  misspelt  '  polusion '  in  both  the  First  Quarto  and  the  First 
Folio.  The  misspelling  there  seems  deliberately  introduced  by  way  of  ridicule  of 
popular  ignorance.  In  a  serious  context  '  pollution '  was  alone  recognized  by 
careful  writers  or  printers. 
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later  notes  were  unnumbered.  This  list  of  contents  and 
marginal  notes  were  reprinted  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  latter  run  thus : — 

(i)  The  praising  of  Lucrece  as  chast,  vertuous,  and  beautiful, 

maketh  Tarquin  enamor'd.    (Stanza  i.) ' 
(ii)  Tarquin  welcom'd  by  Lucrece.     (Stanza  8.) 
(iii)  Tarquin  disputing  the  matter  at  last  resolves  to  satisfy 

his  Lust.     (Stanza  2j.) 
(iv)  Lucretia  wakes  amazed  and  confounded  to  be  so  surpriz'd. 

(Stanza  66.) 
(v)  Lucrece  pleadeth  in  defence  of  Chastity  and  exprobates 

his  uncivil  lust.    (Stanza  8  2.) 
(vi)  Tarquin  all  impatient  interrupts  her,  and  denied  of 

consent  breaketh   the  inclosure  of  her  Chastity  by 

Force.     (Stanza  93.) 
(vii)  Lucrece     thus    abused     complains     of    her     misery. 

(Stanza  109.) 
(viii)  Lucrece  continuing  her  laments,  disputes  whether  she 

should  kill  her  self  or  no.    (Stanza  ijf.) 
(ix)  Lucrece  resolved  to  kill  her  self  determines  first  to 

send  her  Husband  word.    (Stanza  1 74-) 
(x)  Upon  Lucrece  sending  for  Colatine  in  such  hast,  he 

with  divers  of  his  Allies  and  Friends  returns  home. 

(Stanza  227.) 
(xi)  Upon  the  Relation  of  Lucrece  her  Rape  Colatine  and 

the  rest  swear  to  revenge :    but  this   seems  not  full 

satisfaction  to  her  losses.    (Stanza  243.) 
(xii)  She  killeth  herself  to  exasperate  them  the  more  to  punish 

the  delinquent.     (Stanza  24  j\) 
The  character  of  the  textual   changes,  which  are  not 

1  The  numbered  stanza  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contents.  I  insert 
it  with  a  view  to  showing  the  distribution  of  the  marginal  notes  through  the 
poem. 

E  2 
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numerous,  suggests  that  there,  too,  an  editorial  pen  was  working 
albeit  clumsily.  Metrical  considerations  probably  account 
for  the  following  alterations  :-'so  high  a  rate*  (line  19  of  itfitf 
edition)  for  'such  high  proud  rate';  <a  date  expired;  and 
canceld  ere  begun9  (2*)  for  <an  expired  date,  canceld  ere  well 
begun >;  *doth  march*  (301)  for  <marcheth' ;  'beneath*  (743) 
for  'under*;  'ever  dumb*  (1123)  for  'mute  and  dumb*; 
'  throughout  Rome  *  (1 8  j-i)  for  '  thorough  Rome  *.  In  1. 16 80 
the  substitution  of  '  one  woe  *  for  the  original  misprint  '  on 
woe '  is  ingenious,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hyphen  in  1. 1  o  1 8 
to  connect  the  words  '  skill  *  and  '  contending  *  betrays  intelli- 
gence. Other  variations  of  the  earlier  text  are  unjustifiable  : 
'rue  *  (4ff)  for  '  true  *;  '  feeded  *  (603)  for  '  seeded  * ;  '  bersed  * 
(6 s 7)  for  '  hersed  * ;  '  mighty  *  (rf8o)  for '  nightly  * ;  '  foule  lust  * 
(684)  for  '  prone  lust  * ;  '  fears  *  (tf 98)  for  '  fares  * ;  'of  reine  * 
(706)  for  'or  reine*;  'disdaine*  (78 tf)  for  'distain*;  Palmers 
that*  (790)  for  'Palmers  chat*;  'bannes*  (8^9)  for  'barnes*; 
'time*  (993)  for  'crime*;  omission  of  epithet  'goodly*  in 
1 247 ;  '  held  *  (1 27 7)  for  '  hild.* 
The  editions  The  edition  of  10*24  follows   that  of  1616  servilely. 

i*3 1*1**5,  Only  ^e  title-pages  differ.  Even  the  error  in  the  signature 
and  1707.  (B4for  A4)  is  repeated.  The  edition  of  16 $z  adds  some  new 
misprints  (e.g.  1.  47/  growes  *  for  '  giowes  *;  L 1  ytf, '  konur  *  for 
'  honour  * ;  1.  282,'  cloakt  *  for  'choked* ;  1.  8  74, '  iniquity*  for 
'impurity*).  The  reissue  of  16  ?f  closely  adheres  to  that  of 
16}  2,  with  a  few  misreadings  of  its  own.  The  next  reprint 
figured  in  the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (1707),  vol.  iv, 
pp.  143-204.  The  text  is  that  of  10*57,  with  a  few  worthless 
emendations.1     Unfortunately  the  crude  misreadings  of  1707 

1  The  chief  changes  were: — J.  37,  'from  theevish  Cares*  for  **From 
theeuish  cares';  1.  irfi,  c  the  wretched  hateful  Lays' for  c&  wretched  hateful 
dales';  1. 148,  c air  for  « ill ' j  1.  317,  'the  Needle*  for  'her  needle';  L  6>o, 
c  fresh  false  hast  *  for  c  fresh  fall's  haste  * ;  1. 6 8+, c  foul '  for c  prone ' ;  I.  ijio, 
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were  accepted  by  Gildon,  who  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  'Poems,'  by  way  of  supplement  to  Rowe's 
collective  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  1710.1  Gildon 
did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  poor  text  of  1707,  and 
his  text  was  accepted  without  inquiry  by  other  eighteenth- 
century  editors.  Lintott,  in  one  of  his  impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Poems'  in  1709,  gave  Lucrece  a  title-page  bearing  the 
date  1*32,  but  he  did  not  follow  the  edition  of  that  year 
with  much  precision.  It  was  not  until  Malone  reprinted  the 
poems  in  1780,  that  any  collation  was  attempted  of  the  cur- 
rent text  with  the  first  edition  of  1 J94.  Then  at  length  the 
poet's  words  were  freed  of  a  century  and  a  halPs  accumulation 
of  ignorant  misreadings. 

VI 

Eight  editions  of  Lucrece  are  known  to  have  been  Census  of 
published  between  its  first  issue  in  1794  and  i6ffy  when  the 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions  appeared.  Four 
editions  came  out  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  respectively,  in  1 79  4, 
1798,  1 6 00,  and  1607.  A  fifth  followed  in  i6x6y  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  others  in  1621,  1632,  and  16  ff.  The  number 
of  extant  copies  of  all  these  early  editions  are  very  few,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  other  editions,  of  which  every 
exemplar  has  disappeared.  Malone  mentions  editions  of 
if 96  and  itfo2,  but  no  editions  dated  in  either  of  these 
years   have  come  to  light.4     Two  of  the  known  editions 

c  woman  *  for  *  workman ' ;  1. 1736,  cin  pure  Revenge '  for  c  in  poor  revenge  \ 
The  substitution  of  «foul  lust'  (L  684)  for  « prone  hist'  and  of  'peal'd'  for 
cpild'  (in  the  sense  of  c peeled')  in  lines  1167  and  1169  were  attempts 
to  make  difficult  words  clear  to  eighteenth-century  readers. 

1  See  Venus  and  Adonis y  Introduction,  pp.  71*2. 

2  An  edition  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Halliwell-Phillipps 
lacked  a  title-page  and  was  at  one  time  declared  by  him  to  belong  to  the  year 
i6\oy  but  this  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1631  (see  No.  XXIX  infra). 
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only  survive  in  single  copies.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
a  larger  number  of  copies  are  accessible  of  the  original  edition 
than  of  any  other  of  the  first  seven.  As  many  as  ten  are  now 
traceable.  Several  of  these  have  been  recovered  recently, 
Thomas  Grenville  asserted  some  sixty  years  ago  that  only  three 
were  known.  George  Daniel,  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  and 
other  collectors  of  the  last  half-century  raised  their  estimate 
to  five.     That  number  must  now  be  doubled. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  of  all  the  editions  more  copies 
will  be  found  hereafter.  At  present  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  first  seven  editions  (excluding  fragments)  number  no 
more  than  thirty.  The  eighth  edition  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  Some  twenty  copies  seem  traceable,  but 
of  these  only  six  contain  the  rare  frontispiece  and  are  perfect, 
two  of  these  being  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  in  America. 
Of  the  thirty  copies  of  the  first  seven  editions,  twenty 
are  now  in  Great  Britain,  nine  are  in  America,  and  one,  which 
lias  lately  changed  hands,  is  not  at  the  moment  located.  Of  the 
twenty  British  copies,  fifteen  are  in  public  institutions, — five 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  five  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  two 
in  the  Capell  Collection  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one 
in  the  University  Library,  Edinburgh,  one  at  Sion  College, 
London,  and  one  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Five  are 
in  the  hands  of  English  private  owners.  Of  the  nine  American 
copies,  one  is  in  a  public  institution — the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York — and  eight  are  in  private  hands.1 

1  A  copy  of  an  unspecified  edition  of  Lucrtcey  sold  with  twenty-two  other 
pieces,  brought  in  1680,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  library,  three 
shillings.  Comparatively  few  copies  have  figured  in  public  auctions  of  late 
years.  The  highest  price  which  the  first  edition  has  fetched  is  £ioo,  which  it 
reached  at  the  Perkins  sale  in  1889.  No  copy  of  that  edition  has  occurred 
for  sale  since.  Of  the  later  editions,  £75 — the  price  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  163  x 
edition  at  the  Halliwell-Pbillipps  sale,  also  in  1889 — is  the  auction  record. 
For  the  frontispiece  of  the   itfyy  edition  as  much  as  £110  was  paid  at 
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The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  is  the  only  one  which  ap-  first 
peared  in  quarto.  The  signatures  run : — A  i,  A  ii,  B-N,  in  f  *'™N' 
fours.  There  are  forty-seven  leaves  in  all  without  pagi- 
nation. The  dedication  figures  on  the  recto  side,  and  the 
Argument ,  on  the  verso  side,  of  the  leaf  signed  A  ii.  The 
text  of  the  poem  commences  on  the  leaf  signed  B.  The  title- 
page  runs : — LVCRECE  |  ([Field's  device  and  motto] 
London  |  Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  Harrison,  and 
are  |  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  |  in 
Paules  Churh-yard  1794.  I  The  pattern  of  Field's  device  of 
the  suspended  anchor,  with  his  motto  Anchora  Spei^  slightly 
differs  from  that  on  the  title-page  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
In  the  Lucrece  volume  the  boughs  are  crossed  in  front  of  the 
stem  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  figured  behind  the  stem, 
as  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  volume. 

The  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  which  is  repro-  No.  1. 
duced  in  facsimile  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  is  one  **•!«»»  (>)• 
of  the  two  exemplars  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  belongs  to  the  collection  of  books  which  was 
presented  in  18  id  to  the  library  by  the  brother  of  Edmund 
Malone,  the  Shakespearean  commentator,  and  is  numbered 
Malone  34.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  Malone  bought  for  twenty 
guineas  a  single  volume  containing  this  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Lucrece^  together  with  a  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.1  At  a  later  date  he  caused  these  and  many  other  of 
his  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  to  be  inlaid  and 

a  sale  in  1901.  At  the  present  moment  the  prices  are  rapidly  rising. 
A  perfect  copy  of  a  first  edition  would  be  likely  to  reach  £1000,  and  a  perfect 
copy  of  any  later  edition  of  the  seventeenth  century,  £500.  Justin  Winsor's 
Btbliograpby  of  Shaiespesre's  Poems  (Boston,  1879),  and  the  preface  to  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare  (new  edit  1801),  supply  some  useful  particulars 
in  regard  to  extant  copies,  but  most  of  the  information  recorded  here  has 
been  dei  ived  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  copies,  or  from  correspon- 
dence with  the  present  owners,  or  from  sale  catalogues. 
1  Charlemont  MSS.  (Hist.  MSB.  Cornm.  to/.),  I  34.3. 
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First  to    be    bound    up    somewhat    capriciously — six    or    seven 

edition,       together — in  a  long  series  of  large  volumes.     His  copy  of  the 

I594'  1J94  Lucrece  now  fills  the  first  place  in  the  volume  which 

is  labelled  outside  i  Shakespeare  Quartos,  volume  III/  and 

contains  six  quarto  tracts.     The  edition  of  Lucrece  measures 

7-,V  x  /',  but  is  inlaid  on  paper  measuring  $> \"  x  7\".    The 

poem  is  followed  successively  by  a  copy  of  the  Sonnets  of 

KJ09  (with  the  Aspley  reprint);  by  Hamlet,  1607;  by  two 

quartos  of  Pericles  dated  respectively  1609  and  1619,  and  by 

A  Torkshhre  Tragedy,  160%. 

No  n.  A  second  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  the  first 

Bodleian (%y  edition  of  Lucrece  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1833, 

and  is  marked  Malone  8  8  6 .      It  is  bound  up  with  copies  of 

the  1794  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  of  the  first  edition 

of  the  Sonnets,  1 6 09  (with  the  John  Wright  imprint).     The 

three  tracts   were    purchased   by  Caldecott  in  June,   1790% 

<of  an  obscure  bookseller  of .  .  .  Westminster  V     The  Lucrece, 

which    comes    second   in   the    volume,   has   been   seriously 

pruned  by  the  binder,  and  measures  only  tff "  x  4^''.    The 

title-page  has  been  torn  in  places  and  roughly  repaired. 

No.  in.  Of  fhe  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  the  better 

British         one  was  purchased  at  the  Bright  sale,  in  1 847,  for  £ji.    The 

Museum  ( 1 ).  press_mark  is  C.2I.C-4J.     It  was  bound  by  Hay  day  in  maroon 

morocco,  and,  though  several  leaves  have  been  repaired,  is 

in  good  condition.     It  measures  7"  x  4-H". 

No.  iv.  The   second    copy  in  the    British   Museum  is  in  the 

British         Grenville  Collection  (G.  1 1 1 7  8).     It  was  purchased  by  Thomas 

Museum  (i).  Grenville,  the  collector,  at  the  Combe  sale  in  1837.    It  is 

well  bound  in  morocco.  Grenville  described  it  in  a  note 
in  the  volume  as  one  of  only  three  known  copies.  It 
measures  6f-f"  x  ;".  The  last  leaf  is  missing,  and  its  place 
is  filled  by  a  reprint  from  Malone's  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 
No.  v.  The  perfect  copy  in  Sion  College,  London,  formed  part 

SionCoilcge.  of  the  library  of  Thomas  James,  a  well-known  London  printer, 

1  See  Venus  and  Adonis,  Introduction,  p.  yj. 
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whose  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  presented  it  with  other  First 
volumes  in   17x1    to    Sion  College  <out  of  her    singular  EwTION» 
affection  and  respect  for  the  London  clergy  \     The  copy,  x  94' 
which  is  now  separately  bound,  originally  formed  part  of 
a  volume  in  which  five  rare  poetical  tracts  of  like  date  were 
bound  together.1     The  copy  seems  to  have  been  printed  off 
somewhat  later  than  the  Malone,  and  earlier  than  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  copy  or  the  Bright  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Lines  1x82  and  13 ro  read  as  in  the  Malone  copy  and  not  as 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies.     At  other  points  (lines  31  and  127-6)  the  readings 
are  identical  with  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies  and  differ  from  those  of  the  Malone.2     The  measure- 
ments are  7f "  x  jf ". 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  now  at  Chatsworth,  No.  vi. 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  actor  John  Philip  Kemble,  Jj!wmhirc 
whose  library  was  acquired  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
1821.  Kemble  inlaid  and  mounted  his  quarto  plays  and  poems, 
and  bound  them  up — six  or  seven  together — in  a  long  series  of 
volumes.  Lucre ce  forms  part  of  volume  cxxi  in  his  collection 
of  plays.  There  are  six  quartos  altogether  in  the  volume,  the 
other  five  being  the  edition  of  Pericles,  1*09;  and  early  copies 
of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean  plays,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^ 
1611  j  The  London  Prodigally  itfoj-j  Locriney  iJ9Si  and  d*e  &&* 
part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  itfoo.     Lucrece  does  not  seem  to 

1  In  the  original  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  there  appears  the  entry 
'  Shakespeare's  Lucrece ',  &c.  In  Reading's  Catalogue  of  Sion  College  Library 
(1 714.)  the  tracts  bound  up  with  Lucrece  are  indicated.  All  are  now  separately  bound 
and  are  of  the  highest  rarity.  They  are  : — i.  Barnfield's  Affectionate  Shepherd, 
1594.  (the  only  other  known  copy  is  at  Britwell).  2.  Michael  Drayton's  Idea: 
The  Shep herds  Garland,  1 593  (only  two  other  copies  seem  to  have  been  met  with, 
and  none  is  in  a  public  library).  3.  O.  B.'s  Display  cf  Vain  Ufe9  printed 
by  Richard  Field  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  175)4.  /fairly  comnton). 
4..  Lamentation  of  Troy  for  the  Death  of  Hector,  1 554,  by  I.  O.  (fairly  common), 
j.  An  old  fadoned  hue  .  .  .  by  T.  T.  Gent.  1794.  (a  translation  of  Watson's 
Latin  poem  Amyntas) ;  the  only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  Capell  collection 
at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  The  last  two  tracts  were  both  printed  by 
Peter  Short  for  William  Mattes. 
*a  Sec  pp.  31-2  supra. 
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first  have  been  collated  by  Kemble,  but  it  is  quite  perfect ;  the 

edition,      other  pieces   in    the  volume   have  a  note,  c  Collated  and 

1594'  perfect,  J.P.K.,'  with  date  either  1792  or  1798*     The  original 

page  measures  6 -£/'  x  44",  but  the  page  in  which  the  text  is 

inlaid,  8£"  x  6^\    It  is  one  of  the  later  impressions  of  the 

first  edition,  closely  resembling  the  copies  in   the  British 

Museum. 

No.  vii.  The  copy  owned  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth  was  purchased  at 

Mr  A.  h.     tfe  Daniel  sale,  in  i8<$4,  for  /ij7  10/.  od.    It  is  a  perfect 

Huths  copy.  1  J  J  *>  * 

^    exemplar. 
No.  viii.  A  copy  belonging  to  Capt.  George  Lindsay  Holford,  of 

HoMbrd        Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  London,  was  purchased  by  the 
copy'  present  o wner's  father,  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  for  £1  o o,  about 

1 8  do,  and  is  stated  to  be  quite  perfect. 
No.  ix.  Two  fine  copies  are  now  in  America.    One  of  these  belongs 

Mr.  white's  to  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  of  Brooklyn.     Mr.  White's 
copy*  copy,  which  measures  7^"  x  ff",  seems  to  have  been  at  the 

beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Chapter  library 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.1  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Bolland,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
died  in  1840.  On  Sir  William  Bolland 's  death,  it  appears  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  well-known  bookseller,  Thomas 
Rodd,  for  100  guineas.  It  then  passed  into  the  library  of 
Frederick  Perkins,  of  Chipstead  (1780-18*0).  At  the  sale 
of  Perkins'  library  on  July  10,  1889,  when  the  catalogue 
noticed  €  a  small  hole  burnt  in  two  leaves,  destroying  a  few 
letters  \  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
London  bookseller,  for  £200,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner.2 
No.  x.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  of  New 

D^ilit        York,  was  formerly  in  that  of  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  at 
Churets       Rowf ant,  Sussex,  which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 

(Rowfant) 
copy. 

1  See  Dibdin's  Library  Companion >  p.  6*96*,  and  Bibliographical  Dtcamerm, 
vol.  iii,  p.  atf+. 

9  A  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  this  copy  is  given  in  Contributions  to 
English  Bibliography,  Grolier  Club,  i8^y,  p.  i8x. 
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Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1904.    It  is  a  perfect  copy,  measuring  First 
6\%"  x  ?'y  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  with  tooled  sides  E*IT1°*> 
by  Zaehnsdorf.     It  was  apparently  at  one  time  the  property  of  x  94' 
Sir  William  Tite,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in  1874  it 
fetched  £1 1  o.1 

A  fragment  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  1 8  5*2,  at  the  sale  Fragment, 
of  the  library  of  Edward  Vernon  Utterson,  for  £\  ioj.  od. 
Mr.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  possesses  sixteen  leaves  (B  1,  B4, 
C  i-F  2)  of  a  second   copy,  measuring   7tV' x  JiV'.     It  is 
possible  that  this  is  the  Utterson  fragment. 

The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  has  been  twice  issued  in  Photon 
facsimile  j  firstly,  in  the  series  of  reproductions  of  Shake-  8^§^io^$ 
spearean  quartos  undertaken  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  J.  O. 
Halli well-Phillipps*  direction  in  1 8  <f  7  (of  which  fifty  copies 
were  prepared  and  nineteen  of  these  destroyed!)  j  and 
secondly,  in  the  series  of  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles  with 
introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  i88<J  (No.  $f\  published  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  from  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  1^98.     Unlike  the  first  Second 
edition,    which   was    a   quarto,     the    second,    like    all    its  ^Dr"ON> 
successors,  is    an    octavo.      The    signatures    run   A-E4   in  no9xi. 
eights.     The  leaves  number  thirty-six  and   the  pages  are  Cap^H  copy, 
unnumbered.     Only  a  single  copy   of  the  second  edition 
is  known.     It  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE.  |  at  London,  | 
Printed  by  P.  S.  for  Iohn  |  Harrison.  1 J98.  |  It  was  printed  by 
Peter   Short.     The    title-page    bears    the    signature    of  two 
former  owners — Robert  Cheny,  who  seems  to  have  paid  1  id. 
for  the  copy,  and  of  Count  Fieschi.     The  ornaments  are 
those  usually  associated  with  Peter  Short's  press.     Notes  of 


1  Justin  Winsor's  statement  that  Capell's  copy  is  missing  from  the 
collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  incorrect.  Capell  never  possessed 
a  copy,  but  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Shakespearean  Library  he  mentions  that 
one  is  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  London,  and  that  he  had  collated  it  with 
his  own  exemplar  of  15*98. 

F    2 
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a  thorough  collation  by  Capell  of  this  copy  with  one 
of  the  first  edition  of  1  r 94  in  Sion  College  Library  are  scat- 
tered through  the 
volume.  The  di- 
mensions of  the 
volume  are  4^" 
*  $¥' • 

The  edition 
of  16*00  is  in 
octavo,  with  signa- 
tures A-E  4  in 
eights.  Signature 
E  3  is  misprinted 
B3.  It  has  thirty- 
six  leaves,  and  no 
pagination.  Only 
one  perfect  copy  is 
known.  This  is  in 
the  Malone  collec- 
tion (Malone  3  27) 
in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 
It  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of 
Venus  and  Jidonis 
which  has  a  title- 
page  supplied  in 
manuscript  (see 
Venus  and  j4d<misy 
Census,  No.  VIII). 
The  volume  was 
presented  to  Ma- 
lone by  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  in  I779-1  The  Luerece  is 
in    good    condition.     The    measurements    are     4^-"  x  3". 

1  There  is  a  note  to  that  effect  in  Malone's  autograph  in  the  volume. 
Malone  soon  afterwards  lent  the  volume  to  Steevens  so  that  he  might  read  the 
1600  edition  of  Lucrecr.     He  returned  it  with  a  sarcastic  drawing  which  still 
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The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE  j  London.  |  Printed  by  I.  H.  Third 
for  Iohn  Hanson,  j  itfoo.  |  ^0H- 

There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  second  and  imperfect  No.  xnr. 

COpyof thlS edition   Bodleian(i). 

(without  title-page 
and  wanting  last 
leaf),  which  mea- 
sures 4fi"x3?"- 
The  text  breaks 
off  at  line  1797, 
<My  sorrowes  in- 
terested no  mour- 
ner say '  with  the 
catchword  below 
'He'.  The  signa- 
tures are  as  in  the 
perfect  copy  of 
10*00.  The  leaves 
number  thirty- 
four.  The  tract 
is  inserted  in  a 
volume  (8°  L  2 
Art.  BS.)  which 
was  probably 
bound  in  Oxford 
for  the  Bodleian 
Library  about 
itfro,  and  comes 
between  '  Chan- 
sons spirituelles, 
mises  en  musique  a  quatre  parties  par  Didier  Lupi.  Nouuelle- 
ment  reueues  &  augmented.  A  Paris.  Par  Adrian  le  Roy  & 
Robert  Ballard,  Imprimeurs  du  Roy  1*71 '  (music  book)j  and 
« A  Wittie  Encounter  Betweene  Monsieur  du  Moulin  fit  Monsieur 

remains  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf;  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  is  shown  with  the 
words  written  on  a  label  proceeding  from  his  lips :  *  Would  that  I  had  all  my 
commentators  in  Lipsburry  pinfold  [  * 
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Third         De  Balzac,  translated  out  of  the  french  coppy  by  A.  S.  Gent* 

ftf™1       (London,  itfjd). 

Fourth  The  fourth  edition  of  i<fo7,  in  small  octavo,  was  printed 


1607. 


by  Nicholas  Okes  for  John  Harrison.  The  title-page  runs: — 
LVCRECE.  J  at  lonoon,  J  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  Iohn  Ha- 1 
rison.  1607.  I  The  leaves  number  thirty-two  without  pagina- 
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tion.    The  signatures  run  A-D  8  ;  A  4  is  misprinted  B4.    On  Fourth 
the  title-page  appears  the  misprint  be  for  by  tin  the  imprint  E£ITI0N> 
1  Printed  be  N.  CV).     Harrison's    device   and    motto,   Dum  l  °7" 
speroy  fero,  figure    as   in   the  edition    of  10*00.     There   is 
a  circular  ornament  at  the  end  of  the  <  Argument  \ 

Two  copies  are  known.     The  Capell  copy  in  Trinity  No.  xiv. 
College,  Cambridge,  measures  f"  x  $±".  Opeiicopy. 

The  second  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  No.  x v. 
at  Bridgewater  House,  London,  measures  y±"  x  $±".  The  leaves  Bndgewatcr 
are  much  cut  down.  The  volume  is  bound  in  orange  morocco. 
This  copy  possesses  much  historic  interest.  It  was  purchased 
by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  took  the 
part  of  the  Elder  Brother  in  the  performance  of  Milton's 
Comas  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  1634.  The  words  c  By  W:  Shake- 
speare' are  written  in  a  contemporary  hand  across  the  title- 
page.  The  copy  was  described  at  length,  but  not  with 
accuracy,  by  John  Payne  Collier  in  his  Early  English  Literature 
at  Bridgewater  House,  1837,  pp.  280-2,  and  in  his  Bibliographical 
Account  of  Early  English  Literature,  i8tfj,  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  seq. 
Collier  claims  for  the  edition  textual  superiority  to  the 
preceding  edition  of  itfoo,  which  a  careful  collation  seems 
hardly  to  justify.  It  follows  the  text  of  id 00  with  very  trivial 
modification. 

The  fifth  edition  of  1616  (in  small  octavo),  in  spite  Fifth 
of  many  typographical  changes,  is  of  the  same  size  (thirty-two  E£"?OK* 
leaves  without  pagination)  and  has  the  same  signatures  as  the 
issue  of  1607.  The  signature  A  4  is  again  misprinted  B  4. 
Of  this  fifth  edition  four  copies  are  known.  The  title-page 
runs :— THE  |  RAPE  OF  I  LVCRECE  |  By  |  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  |  Newly  Reuisea.  |  London:  |  Prmted  by  T.  S. 
for  l{oger  Jackson,  and  are  |  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  neere  the 
Conduit  J  in  Fleet-street,  1616.  |  Of  the  four  extant  copies, 
two  are  in  America. 

The  copy  in  the   British   Museum    was    acquired  on  No.  xvi. 
April    j,  1 8  j  8.    It  seems  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  Jjj^ 
Sotheby^,  May,  18  rtf,  for  £2$  10/.  od.    It  is  not  m  very  clean  copy, 
condition.  Many  leaves  are  pieced  or  patched,  and  the  last  five,  ^ 
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Fifth 

Edition, 

1616. 

No.  XVII. 

Bodleian 

copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
Lenox 
Library, 
New  York. 


No.  XIX. 
Mr.  Dwight 
Church's 
(Rowfant) 
copy. 


Sixth 

Edition, 

1624. 


No.  XX. 

British 
Museum  (1) 
(Grenville). 


No.  XXI. 
British 
Museum  (i)/ 


which  were  defective,  have  been  repaired  in  facsimile.  The 
measurements  are  j*y  x  37".  The  volume  was  in  recent  times 
bound  by  Bedford  in  red  morocco.  The  press-mark  is  C.  34.  a.  44. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  Caldecott  and  reached  the  Library  in 
1833  (Malone  892).  The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  by  the 
binder.    The  measurements  are  Ste'  x  3  iV- 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  whicn  has  been  cut  close  at  top  and  bottom. 
This  was  probably  the  one  priced  by  the  bookseller  Rodd 
in  his  catalogue  of  1837  at  four  guineas,  and  may  be  that 
sold  with  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  1656  and  other  poetical 
tracts  at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson's  library  in  1788. 

The  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson,  of  Rowfant,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church, 
of  New  York.  Measuring  j-^"  x  i\"  and  being  bound 
by  Riviere,  it  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Ouvry. 
It  is  cut  in  the  lower  margin.  It  was  bought  in  the 
Ouvry  sale,  in  1882,  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  for  £3  f  1  o/.  od^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rowfant.  It  passed  to  the 
present  owner  early  in  190^. 

Of  the  edition  of  1624,  in  small  octavo,  six  copies  are 
now  traceable,  of  which  only  two  are  now  in  England,  and 
both  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  text  with 
list  of  contents  and  marginal  notes  follows  that  of  1 616.  The 
signatures  are  the  same,  and  the  leaves  number  thirty-two, 
without  pagination.  The  title  runs: — The  |  Rape  |  of  | 
Lvcrece.  |  By  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  |  Newly  Revised. 
LONDON  J  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  fyger  Jadtsm^  and  are  |  to 
x  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Conduit  j  in  Fleet-street,  1624. 

A  fair  copy  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (No.  11 179) 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  possibly  bought  at  the 
Jolley  sale  in  1844.  The  measurements  are  Jr/'xjre"* 
The  title  and  last  leaf  are  not  in  good  condition  and  a  few  of 
the  headlines  are  cut  into.     It  is  bound  in  green  morocco. 

The  second  copy  now  known  to  be  in  Great  Britain  is 
also  in  the  British  Museum — press-mark  C.  39.  a.  37  (1).     It 
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measures  r£-"x3f",  and  is  bound  with  four  other  poetical  Sixth 
tracts  of  like  date.  f£T10N' 

Four  other  copies  are  now  in  America.    The  best  belongs  no!4xxii. 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church.     It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Dwight 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  the  editor  of  2jrch$ 
the  c  Paston  Letters  \    A  subsequent  owner  was  Philip  Howard 
Frere   (181 3-68).     It  is  a  fine  and   clean    copy.      Sir  John 
Fenn  cut  out  the  woodcut  and  imprint  of  the  title-page,  placing 
the  excised   slips  in  his  collection  of  cuttings.     These  were 
discovered  in  a  scrapbook  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Fenn,  by  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  who  replaced  them  in  the 
title-page  of  the  copy,  while  Frere  was  its  owner.     The 
copy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  collector,  Thomas 
Jefferson  McKee,  at  whose  sale  in  1901  it  was  acquired  by 
the   present   owner.    The  size  of  the   leaf  is    j-i."  x  3!". 
The  volume  is  bound  in  green  levant  morocco. 

The  Rowfant  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Frederick  No.  xxm. 
Locker  Lampson,  has  the  inscription  on  title-page :  c Pretium  £^$Mcad 
4  N :  L :  S :  *    It  measures  j±"  x  3-^".     It  at  one  time  be-  (RowfenO 
longed  to  Narcissus  Luttrell  (10^7-1732),  and  seems  to  have  copy- 
been  sold  at  the  Ouvry  sale  in  1882,  for  £$  1,  to  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  White,  the  booksellers  of  Bond  Street.   It  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  booksellers  of  New  York,  in  1 904. 

The  copy   belonging  to   Mr.  Folger,  of  New   York,  No.  xxiv. 
seems  to  have   been  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  a   miscellaneous  Mr.  Folger  s 
sale  ori  June  18,  1903,  and  bought  by  Messrs,  Sotheran  for  copy" 
£130.     A  few  headlines  are  shaved. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi-  No.  xxv. 
dence,    formerly    belonged     to     Halliwellf-Phillipps],    who  Mr-  Per|y$ 
paid  Quaritch  £42  for  it  in  November,  1887.     It  measures  copy# 

fir   *  3t  • 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  1632,  the  signatures  run  A  in  Seventh 

fours,  B-D7  in  eights  j  B4  is  misprinted  B2.    On  the  last  ^™OHy 

page  (D7  verso)  the  word  c  Finis '  is  followed  by  a  wood-  l  3*' 

cut  with  the  motto  In  Domino  confide     The  typography  is 

distinguished   by  the  excessive  use  of  italics  for  ordinary 

words.    The  leaves  number  thirty.     There  is  no  pagination. 
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Seventh 
Edition, 
1631 


No.  XXVI. 

Corpus 

Chnsti 

College, 

Oxford. 


No.  XXVII. 

Britwell 

copy. 


No. 

XXVIII. 
Untraced 
copy. 


No.  XXIX. 
Edinburgh 
University 
copy. 


There  are  five  extant  copies  of  the  edition  of  1*3  2— one  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  another  in  the  library  of 
Mrs.  Christie  Miller  at  Britwell ;  a  third  in  unknown  hands ; 
the  fourth  (defective)  at  Edinburgh  University  Library; 
and  the  fifth  in  America,  in  Mr.  Perry's  library  at 
Providence.  The  title-page  runs :  —  The  |  Rape  j  of 
I  Lucrece  |  by  |  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  |  Newly  revised, 
[Printer's  device  with  motto  Dum  spero  fero^]  London.  | 
Printed  by  R.  B.  for  lohn  Harrison  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  golden  [  Vnicorne  in  Pater-noster  Uprv.  \  1 6 3  2.  |  In 
one  of  the  impressions  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems 
issued  by  the  bookseller  Lintott  in  1 7 1  o,  he  gives  a  title-page 
of  Lucrece  bearing  the  date  1632.  A  copy  or  that  edition  was 
doubtless  in  his  possession. 

The  Corpus  Christi  College  copy,  which  measures 
j\"  x  i\"y  was  presented  to  the  college  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  Fellow,  John  Rosewell,  Canon  or  Windsor.  It  is 
in  old  calf,  and  bound  up  with  a  defective  copy  (having 
no  title)  of  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Hudson  of 
the  History  of  Judith  (1784)  from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas. 

The  Britwell  copy  formerly  belonged  to  George  Steevens, 
and  was  bought  at  his  sale  in  1800  by  Richard  Heber  for 
fifteen  shillings.  It  passed  from  the  Heber  Library  into  the 
possession  of  William  Henry  Miller,  the  founder  of  the 
library  at  Britwell,  in  1834.  The  measurements  are 
S\"  x  3I".  It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Charles  Fitz- 
Geffry's  Blessed  Birthday  (Oxford,  i<J3<J). 

A  copy  belonging  to  John  Mansfield  Mackenzie, 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  some  leaves  had  rough  edges, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  at  the  sale  of  the  Mackenzie  Library, 
March  11,  1889,  and  was  purchased  by  Pearson  &  Co.,  the 
London  booksellers,  for  £16  10/.  od.  Its  present  owner  has 
not  been  traced. 

A  defective  copy  (consisting  of  twenty-seven  leaves  of 
the  thirty)  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library.1     The 

1  Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Eggeling  and  to   Mr.  Alex.  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh  University  for  the  opportunity  of  determining  the  date  of  this  copy. 
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measurements  are  yf "  x  }■&".  It  has  no  title-page,  and  the  Seventh 
leaves  C  and  C2  (lines  7*4-903)  are  missing.  The  bottom  nomai, 
edges  are  closely  shaved  throughout.      It    was  bound  by  "'*' 


Tuckett.  It  was  presented,  in  1871,  to  the  Edinburgh 
University  by  J.  O.  Hailiwell-Phillipps,  who,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  describes  it  as  a  unique  exemplar,  in  ignorance  of  the 
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Edition, 
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No.  XXX. 

Mr.  Perry's 
copy. 


Eighth 
Edition, 


survival  of  any  other  copy  of  the  16  $  2  edition.  Haiti  well- 
Phillipps  had,  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare  (it 6?},  dated  this 
defective  copy  before  i6i6y  assigning  it  tentatively  to  the 
year  itfio,  but  his  final  opinion  that  it  was  issued  in  16  $2 
is  undoubtedly  rig^ht. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi- 
dence, was  purchased  for  £75  at  the  Halkwell-Phillipps  sale, 
in  1889.  It  measures  rr|"  x  3 1",  and  is  bound  in  red 
morocco,  by  Lortic  freres.  Some  of  the  lower  and  outer 
leaves  are  uncut. 

A  reissue  in  16 j  f,  for  which  William  Gilbertson,  who 
had  just  purchased  the  copyright,  was  mainly  responsible, 
bears  this  title : — The  Rape  of  |  LUCRECE,  J  Committed 
by  I  TARQUIN  the  Sixt ;  |  and  |  The  remarkable  judgments 
that  befel  him  for  it.  |  by  |  The  incomparable  Master  of  our 
English  Poetry,  |  Will:  Shakespeare  Gent.  J  Whereunto  is 
annexed,  |  The  Banishment  of  Tahquin:  |  Or,  the  J{eward  of 
Lust.  I  By  J.  Quarles.  |  London.  I  Printed  by  J.  G.  for 
John  Stafford  in  George-yard  |  neer  Meet-bridge,  and  With. 
Gilbertson  at  [  the  Bible  m  Giltspur-street,  16 y  j.  |  The  pages  are 
numbered  1-7 1  for  Shakespeare's  poem  and  1-12  for  Quarles* 
brief  sequel.  The  signatures  are  continuous  throughout — A  4, 
B-F  8  in  eights,  G  4.  The  volume  opens  with  an  engraved 
frontispiece,  by  William  Faithorne.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  page  is  a  small  oval  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  adapted 
from  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  First  Folio,  and  below 
are  full-length  pictures  of  Collatinus  and  Lucretia  with  the 
inscription  in  large  italics: — 

The  Fates  decree  that  tis  a  mighty  wrong 

To  Woemen  Kinde,  to  have  more  Greife,  then  Tongue. 

Will :  Gilbirson :   John  Stafford  excud. 

On  the  title-page,  which  faces  the  frontispiece  and  is  in 
ordinary  type,  is  the  device  of  a  wreath  containing  the 
initials  I.  S.  and  W.  G.  (i.e.  John  Stafford  and  William 
Gilbertson).     A  dedication   follows   on   sig.  A3,  cTo  my 
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esteemed  friend  Mr.  Nehemiah  Massey,'  and  is  signed  John  eighth 
Quarles.  The  « Argument '  is  on  A  4,  and  the  text  of  Shake-  ^°ra™'' 
speare's  poem  on  B-F4  (verso  blank).   The  separate  title-page  '  '  ' 


of  Quarles*  poem  is  on  Fr : — Tarqvin  Banished:  Or,  The 
Reward  Of  Lust.  Written  by  J.  Q;_  There  follows  an 
address  'To  the  Reader1  (Ftf),  and  the  text  of  Quarles'  poem 
fills  F7-G4. 
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The  frontispiece  is  met  with  in  very  few  copies,  and 
lends  the  volume  its  main  value  and  interest.  It  supplies 
the  third  engraved  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  point  of  time, 
that  by  Droeshout  of  the  First  Folio  of  1623  being  the 
first,  and  the  second  being  the  engraving  by  William  Marshall 
before  Shakespeare's  Poems  of  KJ40.  Of  the  three  early 
engraved  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  this  by  Faithorne  is  most 
rarely  met  with.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  writing  before  i8jtf, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  thirty  copies  of  the  16  f  f  edition  of 
Lucrece  without  the  title-page  and  only  one  with  it.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  volume  with  the  frontispiece  seem  acces- 
sible in  Great  Britain,  while  four  seem  to  be  in  America. 

Three  copies  of  the  edition  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  only  one  of  them  has  the  frontispiece  (C.  34.  a.  45*  I  The 
perfect  copy,  which  measures  j-f/'  x  3  ^ ",  was  acquired  by 
the  Museum,  April  3,  ii6f.  It  is  stained  and  very  closely 
trimmed,  but  the  impression  of  the  frontispiece  is  singularly 
brilliant,  though  the  verses  beneath  it  have  been  cut  into 
by  the  binder.  This  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  by  auction  at  Sotheby's 
in  May,  i8j-<f,  for  £iy  10s.  od.  Halliwell[-Phiilipps]  inserted 
a  manuscript  note,  calling  attention  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  edition  with  the  frontispiece,  and  to  its  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  without  that  embellishment. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  889)  was  be- 
queathed by  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1 8  3  3.  It  measures  j-^"  x  37 '. 
The  frontispiece  is  mounted,  and  may  possibly  have  come  from 
another  copy.  The  title-page  is  cropped  and  mutilated  at 
the  bottom.  The  binding  is  probably  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  back  of  the  Lucrece  title-page  the 
*  Wriothesley '  dedication  is  copied  in  manuscript  from  the 
1616  edition. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  has  the  frontispiece  inlaid.  This  copy  was  thus 
described  by  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  on  October  j, 
183^ : — cThe  title-page  torn  and  laid  down.  The  frontis- 
piece inlaid.      Several  leaves   cut  into  the   side  margin   & 
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dirty.  The  back  margin  sewed  in?  Rodd  thought  it  eighI-h 
might  be  identical  with  the  copy  sold  in  1827  at  the  Field  ^r"ONj 
sale  for  £3  19/.  od  It  was  purchased  by  T.  P.  Barton  of 
New  York,  from  Rodd,  in  1835-,  and  bequeathed  by  Barton 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  187*.  It  is  bound  in 
green  morocco  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  binder  has  misplaced 
pages  j  and  8. 

An  interesting  copy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dwight  Church  No. 
of  New  York,  bound  in  old  calf,  has  the  f  rontispiece^  but  wX}^  u 
it  is  cut  into  at  the  bottom.      Some  of  the  pages  of  the  church  of  * 
text    are    also    closely    cut.      The  copy,  which    measures  New  York. 

si*"  x  3t">  seems  identical  with  one  which  was  purchased 
at  Sotheby's,  by  [Sir]  William  Tite,  in  1 8  j o,  for  £26  ?s.  od. 
and  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in  1 8  74,  for  £1 1  ys.  od.  Mr.  Church's 
copy  is  carefully  described  in  Contributions  to  English  Biblio- 
graphy,  Grolier  Club,  i8of,  p.  183. 

Mr.  Folger,  junior,  of  New  York,  possesses  a  perfect  No. 
copy.    This  was  apparently  the  copy  which   belonged  to  wX}Lv; 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  library  of  ofNew^ork. 

Henry  F.  Sewall  of  New  York,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  in 

1897  it  fetched  £37  ($i«r> 

A  fourth  perfect  copy  was  sold  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  JiXVI 

1 8  54,  for  £40  1 9/.  od,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  library  of  untraccd 

E.  G.  Asay  of  Chicago.  (Daniel) 

Of  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  without  the  frontis-  copy# 

piece  one  is  bound  up  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  the  to™£on- 

King's  Library,  E.  1672/3.    The  date,  c  Aug:  31,*  is  written  tomece. 

in  a  contemporary  hand  above  the  imprint,  and  was  probably  No. 

the  day  of  publication  in  the  year   16  ff.     The  book  is  in  b*^11* 

good  condition.     It  measures  f\"  x  31V'.  Museum  (i). 

The  second  copy  without  the  frontispiece,  which  is  at  No- 

the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  Grenviile  collection  (G.  11432).  British^11 

All  the  leaves  are  stained  and   have  been  mended.     The  Museum  (3). 

volume  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  and  measures  jf-"  x  37". 

This  may  be  the  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  George 

Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place,  which  was  sold  at  the  Hibbert 

sale  in  1829,  for  £2  6s.  od. 
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There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
without  the  frontispiece,  and  two  copies  without  the  title- 
page  are  at  Britwell  j  one  of  the  latter  formerly  belonged  to 
Richard  Heber.x 

1  Notices  of  other  imperfect  copies  without  the  frontispiece  appear  in 
sale  catalogues.  In  the  'Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica*  (1815),  a  catalogue  of 
rare  books  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Longmans,  of  Paternoster  Row,  a  copy  is  priced 
at  £1  1  os.  od.  but  no  particulars  of  its  coidition  are  given.  One  was  sold  at 
the  Utterson  sale  in  1851,  for  four  guineas  (without  frontispiece  and  the 
bottom  line  of  title  cut  off) j  another  at  the  Frederick  Perkins9  sale  in  18  80, 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  for  £1  6s.  o</.;  a  third,  belonging  to  Halliwefi- 
Phillipps,  bound  by  Bedford  in  morocco,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  library, 
July  i,  1889,  to  Raglan  for  £11  os.  od.  At  two  miscellaneous  sales  at 
Sotheby's,  on  June  18  and  December  4,  190a,  respectively,  the  frontispiece 
and  title-page  were  sold  detached  from  the  volume.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
were  bought  for  £jj  10s.  od.  by  Mr.  Gribble,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.  were  the  purchasers  for  £1 10. 
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Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  Iohn  Harrifon,and  are 

toJSc  (old  atilic  figneofihe»lii:c  Greyhound 
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TO    THE    RIGHT 

HONOVRABLE,  HENRY 
V  Vriothcflcy,l:  arlc  of  Southhampton, 

ami  Baron  olTuchficld. 

H  E  loue  I  dedicate  to  your 
I  ordfliip  h  without  end:whcr- 
of  this  Pamphlet  without  be- 
ginning is  but  a  fupcirluous 
Moity.  The  warrant!  haue  of 
your  Honourable  diipolition, 
not  the  worth  of  my  vmutord 
Lines  makes  it  aflured  of  acceptance.  V  Vhat  I  haue 
done  is  yours,  what  1  haue  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
partin  all  I  haue,  deuoted  yours.  VVeremy  worth 
greater,  my  duety  would  Ihew  greater,  meane  time, 
as  it  is,it  is  bound  to  your  Lordlhip;  To  whom  I  wifli 
long  life  ft  ill  lengthncd  with  all  hanpineflc. 

Your  LordQiips  in  all  duety. 


William  Shakclpcare. 


THE  ARGVMENT. 

f 

L Veins  Tarquinius  (for  hi  excefflue  pride  fumamed  Supcrbus) 
After  bee  bad  c ah  fed bis  owne  father  ;*/*»  Scruius  TuIIius  to 
be  cruelly  wourdred^  and  contrarie  to  the  %omarae  Lives  audcu- 
ftomes ,  not  requiring  or  ft  dying  for  the  peoples  fuffr ages ,  had  pojfejfed 
himfelfeofthekjngdome  :  went  accompanyed  with  bid  formes  and  other 
Noble  menof  ^ome9to  beftege  Ardca,  during  which /icge,  the prmcipall 
men  oftbetArmj  meeting  one  eueningat  the  Tent  of  Sextos  Tarquini- 
US  the  Kings  fonne,  tn  their  dsfcourfe softer  (upper  euery  one  commended 
the  vertues  of  his  ownewife :  among  whom  Colatinus  ext  oiled  t  he  rnccm- 
f arable chaSlity  ofhitwifeLactctia.  In  thatfleafant  humor  they  all po- 
fled  to  %ome%  and  intending  by  theyrfecret  and  fodame  arriuall  to  make 
triaS  of  that  which  entry  one  had  before  anouched%  onely  Coht'xnusjvtds 
bit  wtfe  (though  it  were  late  m  the  fight) /pinning  amongefl  her  maides% 
the  other  Ladies  were  aU found  dauncptg  and  reueffwg,  or  in  feuerall  dif 
forts  :  whereupon  the  Noble  menyee/ded -Cohtxnus  theviChry,  and 
bit  wife  the  Fame.   %At  that  time  Sextus  Tzrquimus  being  enfitmed 
with  lMCrcctbeautyfyetfmoothenngbispaf7onsfor  the  pre fern ,dep art ed 
with  the  reft  baclte  to  the  Campe  :  from  whence  hejhortly  after priuily 
jflthdrew  hsmfelfe%  and  was  ( according  to  his  eft  ate)  royalty  entertayned 
And  lodged  by  Lucrccc  */  Colatium.    The  fame  night  he  tretcherouflte 
ftealethinto  her  Chamber ,  violently  rauijht  her  9  and  early  in.  the  mor- ; 
ningjpeedeth  away.   Lucrccc  tn  this  lamentable  plight,  baftt/y  eUfpatch- 
eth  MeffengeTSyone to %ome for her  father ,  another  to  the  Campefor 
Colatinc  They  came,  the  one  accompanyed  with  Junius  Brutus,  the  e- 
t her  with  Pvbhus  Valerius:  and finding  Lucrccc  attired  m  mourning 
babite,  demanded  the  cauje  of  herforrew  .    Sfxe  fir  ft  talking  an  oath  of 
themfo/.herreueuge  ;  reutaled  the  Afyor  *  And  whole  manor  of  hie  dear 
kng%  andwithallfodamcty ftabbed  herfelfe.    Which  done,  with  one  con- 
fint  they  all  vowed  to  roote  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins  X 
and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  a^anatnttd  the  people  with 
the  doer  and, manner  of  the  vile  deedc :  with  a  bitter  uwcthtte  Againft  the 
tyranny  o false  King*  wherewith  the  people  were  jo  moitcd,  that  wuh  r.nc 
confers  And a  general '  acclamAtion,  //^Tarquins  were  all cxilcd^vd the 
ft  ate government  changedfrom  Kiigs  to  Confuls. 
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L  V  C  R  E  C  E. 

FRom  thcbefiegedArdcaallinpofr, 
Borne  by  the  truftlcflc  wings  of  ( alle  defire, 
Luft-breathedTAROvt^lcaues  the  Roman  hoir,. 
And  to  Colatium  beares  the  lightlefle  fife, 
VYhichinpaleembershid,lurkestoa(pifCj 
And  girdle  with  embracing  Hames,the  waft  ■ 
Of  Colatines  fairloue,LvcKBCj  the  chart. 

Hap'IythatnameofchaftjVnhap'lyfet 
This  batelefTc  edge  on  his  keene  appetite: 
VVhenCoLATiNivnwifelydidnotlet, 
To  praife  the  cleare  vnniatched  red  and  white, 
V  V  hich  triumpht  in  that  skie  of  his  delight: 
Where  mortal  Mars  as  bright  as  heaues  Beauties, 
With  pure  afpeds  did  him  peculiar  dueties. 
B 
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For  he  the  night  before  in  Tarquins  Tcn^ 
Vnlockt  thetreafure  of  his  happie  ftate : 
V  V  hat  prifeleffe  wealth  the  heauens  had  him  lcnt^ 
In  the  poffeflion  of  his  beauteous  mate. 
Rcckning  his  fortune  at  fuch  high  proud  rate, 
*      That  Kings  might  be  efpowfed  to  more  fame, 
But  King  nor  Peerc  to  (uch  a  pcerclcfle  dame. 

s 

O  happineffe  enioy'd  but  ©fa  few, 
And  if  pofleft  as  (bone  decayed  and  done : 
As  is  the  morning  filuer  melting  dew , 
Againft  the  golden  fplcndourot  the  Suhne. 
»An  expir'd  date  canceld  fcre  well  begunne. 
*  Honour  and  Beautie  in  the  owners  armes,v 

»  Are  weakelie  fortreft  from  a  world  of  harmes. 


>  Beautie  it  fclfe  doth  ofn  felfe  perfwade, 
>•  The  eies  ofmen  without  ah  Oratory 
What  needcth  then  Appologiebemadc 
To  fct  forth  that  whidb  is  Co  finguler  ? 
» Or  why  is  Colatine  the;puWimef 
;  Ofthat  richiewell  he  fhould  keepe vnknown, 
/.  From  theeuilh  eares  becaufc  it  is  his  ownc  ? 

Perchance 
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Perchance  his  boft  of  Lucrece  Sou'raignticr, 

Suggefted  this  proud  ifluc  of  a  King : 

For  by  our  cares  pur  hearts  oft  tay  ftted  be : 

Perchance  that  enuie  oi  (o  tic  h  a  thing 

Brauing  compare,  difdaine folly  did  (ling        (vane, 

His  high  picht  thoughts  that  meaner  mdifliould 
That  golden  hap  which  their  iuperiors  want. 

But  (bme  rntimelic  thought  did  mitigate, 
His  all  too  timelcfle  fpeede  if  none  ohhofe, 
His  honor, his  affaires,  his  friends,  his  (late, 
Neglected  all,  with  fwift  intent  he  goes, 
To  quench  the  coale  which  in  his  liucr  glowes. 
O  ra(h  falfc  heate,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  haftic  fpring  ftill  Wafts  and  nere  growes  old. 

When  at  Col atium  this  falfc  Lord  ariucd, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Romaine  dame, 
Within  whofc  face  Beautic  and  Vcrtue  flriued, 
Which  of  them  both  fbould  vndeiprop  her  fame. 
V  Vhe  Vcrtue  brag'd ,  Beautic  wold  blulh  for  frame, 
When  Eeautie  bofted  blulhes,in  defpight 
Venue  would  ftaine  that  ore  with  (ilucr  w 
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ButBcautlc  in  that  white  cntkulcd, 
From  Venus  doues  doth  challenge  that  faire  field, 
Then  Vcrtuc  clauses  from  Bcautte,  Beauties  red, 
Which  Vertue  gaue  the  golden  age,  to  guild 
Their  filucr  cheekes,  andcald  it  then  their  ihield, 
Teaching  them  thus  to  vfe  it  in  the  fight, 
V  Yhe  Ihamc  a(Iaild,the  red  ihouldfece  the  white. 

This  Herauldry  inLvcRECE  face  was  fecne, 
Argued  by  Beauties  red  and  Vertues  white, 
Of  cithers  colour  was  the  other  Queene: 
Prouingfrom  worlds  minoriry  their  right, 
Yet  their  ambition  rhakesthem  ftilltbfight; 
The  fbueraignty  of  either  being  Co  great, 
That  oh)  they  interchange  ech  others  (eat. 

This  filcntw^rre  of Lillies  and  ofRaiis!,  . 
Which  T  ar^vi  n  vew'd  inherfairefacesficld, 
tin  their  pure  rankes  his  tray  tor  eye  enclofes, 
Where  leaft  betweene  them  both  itfhouldbekild. 
The  coward  captiue  vanqutthed,  doth  yeeld 
To  thofe  two  Armies  that  would  let  him  goe, 
Rather  then  triumph  in  fo  falfe  a  foe. 

Now 
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}4ow  thinkct  he  that  her  husbands  (hallow  tongue, 
7  he  niggard  prodigall  that  praifde  her  Co : 
In  that  high  taske  hath  done  her  Beauty  wrong. 
V  Vhich  fane  exceedes  his  barren  skill  to  (how. 
Therefore  that  prai  !c  which  Colatine  doth  owe> 

Inchauntcd  T  a  a.  qv  i  n  aunfwers  withfurmife, 

In  filent  wonder  of  (till  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  (ain&  adored  by  this  deuill, 
Little  fiupe&tchtae  falfeworihipper: 
w  For  vrtftaind'thoughtsdo  (feldom  dream  oh  euHl. 
"Birds  neuerHm^nofecmtoti&esiearc*    ••' 
So  guiltlcflc  il\ce  fecurely  giucs  good  cheare, 
And  rcuerend  welcome  toher  princely  gucft, 
V  V hofe  inward  ill  no  outward  harmc  exprclh 

For  that  he  coloufd  witbhi&bigh  cftatey  :.'.. 
Hiding  bafe  (in  in  pleats  of  Maicftic: 
That  nothing  in  hiro  feemd  inordinate, 
Saue  fometime  toowuch  woiiderioft>is'«ye> 
Whichhauirigali,allcouklnotfi«isj6e}  i 

BtrVpoorfyrichfowantethtohwftore,  r 
That  doyd  with  much,  hepinethftUlformore* 

B  3 
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But  (he  that  neuer  copt  with  ftraunger  cics, 
Could  pickc  no  meaning  from  their  parling  fookes, 
Nor  read  the  fubtle  (hining  fecrecics, 

V  Vrit  in  the  glaflie  margents  of  <iic  h  bookes, 
Shce  touchtnoTnknown  baits ,  nor  feard  no  hooks, 

Nor  could  (hee  moralize  his  wanton  fight, 
More  then  his  cics  were  opendto  the  light. 

He  (tones  to  her  eares  her  husbands  fame, 

V  Vonnc  in  the  fields  of  fruitfull  Italie : 
And  decks  with  praifes  Colatines  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  nianlie  chiualrie, 

V  Vithbruifed  amies  and  wreathes  of  vi&orie, 

Her  ioie  wi- h  heaued-vp  hand  (he  doth  cxprcfle, 
And  wordleffe  Co  grectev  hcaucn  for  his  fucccfle. 

Far  from  the  purpofe  of  his  comming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there, 
Noclowdie  (how  offtormie  bluftring  wether, 
Doth  yet  in  his  faire  welkin  once  appeare, 
Till  (able  N  ight  mother  of  dread  and  f care, 
Vppon  the  world  dim  darknefle  doth  difplaie, 
And  inhcr  vaultiepriibnjftowcsthcdaic. 

For 
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For  then  is  Tarquine  brought  vmo  his  bed. 

Intending  wcarincfle  with  heauiefprite:    . 

For  after  (upper  long  he  queftioned, 

V  Vith  modeft  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night, 

Now  leaden  (lumber  with  Hues  ftrength  doth  fight, 

•  And  eucrie  one  to  reft  himfelfe  betakes, 

Saue  theeues,and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that 

(wakes* 
As  one  of  whic  h  doth  Tarquin  lie  reuoluing 

The  fundrie  dangers  of  his  w  ils  obtaining : 

Yet  euer  to  obcaine  his  will  rcfoluing.  (ning 

Though  weake  built  hopes  perfwade  him  to  abftai- 

Difpaire  to  gaine  doth  traffique  oft  for  gaining, 

» And  when  great  trcafurc  isthe  meedc  propo 

"  T  hough  death  be  adiu&,ther's  no  death  fuppofed. 

Thorc  that  much  couet  are  with  gaine  (bfond, 
That  \\  har  they  haue  not,that  which  they  poflfefle 
They  fcat:erand  vnloofe  itfrom their  bond, 
And  fo  by  hoping  more  they  haue  but  lefle, 
©r  gaining  mote,  the  profite  of  exceflc 
Is  buc  to  furfct,and  (uch  griefes  fuftaine, 
That  they  prouc  backrout  in  this  poore  rich  gain. 
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The  ay  me  of all  is  but  to  nouric  the  life, 

V  V  ith  honor,  wealth,  and  eafe  in  wakiyng  age: 

And  in  this  ay  me  there  is  fuch  thwarting  ftrife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage: 

As  life  for  hbnottr,  in  fell  battailcs  rage, 

Honor  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  coft 
The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  loft. 

So  that  in  ventring  ill,  we  leaiie  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  exped : 
And  this  ambitious  foul e  infirmitie, 
In  hauing  much  torments  vs  with  defedt 
Of  that  we  haue:  (6  then  we  doe  negleft 
The  thing  we  haue,  and  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  fomething  nothing^>y  augmenting  h. 

Such  hazard  no wmuftdoringT  a  rqvih  make, 
Pawning  his  honor  to  obtaine  his  luffc, 
And  for  himlblfe,  himfelfe  he  muft  forfake. 
'Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  fclfe-truft? 
"When  (hall  he  thinke  to  find  a  ftranger  iuft, 
'When  he  rumfclfe^umfclfe  confound^bctraics, 
'To  fclandrous  tongues  &  wrctchcdhateful  dates? 

JNow 
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Now  dole  \ppon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 

W  hen  heauiefleeep  had  clofdvpiuortall  eyes, 
No  comfortable  ftarrc  did  lend  his  light, 

No  noifc  but  Owles,  &  wolues  death-boding  cries: 

Now  femes  the  feafbti  that  they  may  furprifc 

The  fillic  Lambes,  pure  thoughts  are  dead  &  (till, 

While  Luft  and  Murder  wakes  to  ftaine  and  kill. 

And  now  thisluflfull  Lord  leapt  from  his  bed, 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  ore  his  arme, 
Is  madly  toft  betweene  deure  and  drcdj 
Th'one  fweetely  flatters,  thother  fearethharmc, 
But  honcft  feare,bewicht  with  luftes  foule  charme, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  braineficke  rude  defire. 

His  Faiuchon  on  a  flint  he  fbftJy  fmiteth, 
That  from  the  could  ftone  fparkes  of  fire  doe  flie, 
VV  hereat  a  waxen  torch  forthw  ith  he  lighted), 
Which  muft  be  lodeftarre  to  his  luftfull  eye. 
And  to  the  flame  thus  fpeakes  aduifedlie; 
As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforft  this  fire, 

So  L  v  c  &.1  c  i  muft  I  force  to  my  defire. 

C 
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Here  pale  with  fcarchc  doth  premeditate, 
The  daungers  of  his  lorhfome  cnterpriic; 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate, 
What  following  forrow  may  on  this  arife. 
Then  looking  (cornfully,  he  doth  defpife 
His  naked  armour  of  ftill  flaughtered  luft, 
Andiuftly  thus  controlls  his  thoughts  vniuft. 

Faire  torch  burne  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whofe  light  cxcelleth  thine: 
And  die  vnhaflowed  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  vncleannen*e,that  v^hich  is  deuine: 
Offer  pure  incenfc  to  fo  pure  a  (hrinc : 

Let  faire  humanitie  abhor  the  decde, 

T  hat  foots  &  ftains  loues  modeft  (how-white  weed. 

O  ihame  to  knighthood ,  and  to  mining  Armcs, 
Ofoule  diftionorto  my  houflioulds  graue : 
O  impious  a&  including  all  foule  harmes. 
A  martiall  man  to  be  fort  fancies  flaue, 
True  valour  ftill  a  true  refpe&  mould  haue, 
Then  my  digreflion  is  fo  vile,  fo  bafe, 
That  it  will  liuc  engrauen  in  my  face. 
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Yea  though T  die  the  fcandale  will  furuiue, 
And  be  an  eie-ibre  in  my  golden  coate : 
Some  lothibme  dafh  the  Herrald  will  contriuc, 
To  cipher  me  how  fondlie  I  did  dote : 
That  my  pofteritie  (ham'd  with  the  note 

Shall  curfc  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  finne, 
To  wilh  that  1  their  father  had  not  beene. 

What  winliflgaine  thethinglfecke  > 
A  dreame,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  Meeting  ioy, 
Who  buies  a  minutes  mirth  to  waile  a  weeke  t 
Or  fe  I  s  cternitie  to  get  a  toy  ? 
For  one  fwcete  grape  fc  ho  will  the  vine  deftroy  > 
Or  what  fond  begger,but  to  touch  the  crowne, 
Would  with  the  lceptcr  firaight  be  ftrokc  down? 

IfCoLATiNvs  dreame  of  my  intent, 
V  V  ill  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  defp'rate  rage 
Poft  hither ,  this  vile  purpofe  to  preuent  ? 
This  (lege  that  hath  ingirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  lorrow  to  the  (age, 
This  dying  vcrtue,  this  furuiuingfhamc, 
Whole  crime  will  bearean  cuer- during  blame* 

Ca 
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Owhatcxcurccanmyinucndonmakc 
VVhcnihouftialt  charge  mc  with  foblackc  adccd? 
VVilnotmytongucbcmutc,myfraiUio»nrsft»akc? 

Mine  eics  forgo  their  light,  my  iatf c  hart Uecde? 
.  Theguiltb<xingpcat,thefearcdotha,iUxccede} 
And  extreme  feate  can  neither  fight  nor  flie, 
,  ButcowaraikcwithtremblingtciTordie. 

Had  Colatinvs  kildmy  fonne  orfire, 
Orlaineinambuflitobetraymyhfe, 
OrwerehcnQtmydeare  friend,  thisdciire 

Might  haue  excufe  to  worke  vppon  his  wife : 

Asinreuengeorquittallofiuchftrifc. 
But  as  he  is  my  kinfraan,  my  deare  friend, 
The  ftiamc  and  faultfinds  no  excufc  nor  end. 


'«> 


Sharocrull  it  U  :!# the  h&  tx  known- 
Hatef  ull  it  is :  there  is  no  hate  in  louing, 
lie  beg  her  loue:  but  (he  is  not  her  owne : 
The  word  is  but  dcniall  and  reproouing. 
My  willisftrong  paft  reafoos  weakc  rcrnoouing : 
;  V  V  ho  feares  a  femence  or  an  old  mans  faw, 

.  Shall  by  a  painted  doth  be  kept  in  awe, 

'    l  Thus 
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Thus  gracclefle  holds  he  disputation,  - 
Tweene  frozen  confidence  and  hot  burning  will, 

And  withgood  thought*  makes  difpcnforion,  ' 
Vrging  the  worfer  fencefor  vantage  ftill. 
Which  in  a  moment  <loth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  efTe&s,and  doth  (b  farrc  proceede, 
Thatwhatisvik,(heweslike  a  verrucas  deedc. 

'[   Quoth  ne,'(riee  tooke  me  kindlie  by  the  hand, 
•  And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 
.  Fcaringfbmc  hard  newts  from  the  warlike  band, 
.  VVhe*rcbcrbcloued£oi.ATiNvs  lies;  ' 
Onow  her  fear  c  did  make  her  colour  rile  1 
Firftred  as  Rofei  that  on  Lawne  we  laic, 
Then  white  as  Lawne  the  Roies  tooke  awaie. 

And  how  her  hand  in  my  hand  being  Ipckt,  : .     '  •*• 
Fotftittotremble  with  her  loyallfeare; ;' 
Which  ftrooke  her  fad ,  and  then  it  falter  rexkf, 
Vntill  her  husbands  welfare  fhec  did  beare* 
Whereat  fhec  failed  with  fbfw«cteaxh'earc,  • '.  < 
That  had  Nar<:issvs  /bene  heir  ajlbec  flood, 
Selfe-louc  hadncucr  drown'd  bim'in  trw  flood. 

'     C   z 
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Why  hunt  Ith  en  for  colour  or  etcufes? 
All  Orators  are  dumbc  when  Beautie  pleadeth, 
Poore  wretches  haue  remorfe  in  poore  abufes, 
Loue  thriues  not  in  the  hart  that  fliadows  dreadeth, 
Affection  is  my  Captaine  and  heleadcth. 
And  when  his  gaudie  banner  is  dilplaide, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  difmaide. 

Thenchtldifhrcareiuaunt,debatinedie,     ' 
-Refpec\  and  realon  waite  on  v 
My  head  (hall  neuer  countem 
>•  Sad  paufc,  and  deeps  regard  1  \ 

My  part  is  youth  and  beatcs  th 

Defire  my  Pilot  is,  Beautie  my  prile, 

Then  who  feares  finking  where  fuchtreafure  lies? 

Ascorneofe-growocbyweedes-.fohcedfullfeare 
Is  almoit  choakt  by  vnrefifted  lull : 
Away  he  ftcales  with  open  liftningeare, 
Full  offoule  hope,  and  fulloffondmiltrufh- 
Both  which  as  leruitors  to  the  vniuft, 

So  erode  him  with  their  oppofitperfwafion, 
Taatnowhevowesaleague,aadnowinuafion. 
"*  VVith- 
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Within  his  thought  her  heauenly  image  fits, 
And  in  the  felfe  fame  feat  fits  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  p, 
That  eye  which  lookes  on  her  confounds  his  wits, 
That  eye  which  him  beholdcs,  as  more  deuine, 
Vnto  a  view  fo  falfe  will  not  incline;     * 
But  with  a  pure  appeal c  feekes  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worier  part. 

And  therein  heartens  vp  his  feruile  powers. 
Who  flattre4  by  their  leaders  iocound  (how, 
ie  vphisluft :  as  minutes  fill  vp  howres. 
asjheir  G4ptajne:ft>  their  pride  doth  grow, 
g  ntare  flaulfli  tribute  then  they  owe. 
uy  reprobate  defire  thus  madly  led, 
The  RomaneLora  march  cth  to  LvcRECEbed. 

The  lockes  betweene  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Ech  one  by  him  ihfbrft  retires  his  ward : 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  driues  the  creeping theefc  to  fbmc  regard, 
The  threiliold  grates  the  doore  to  haue  him  heard, 
N  ight  wandring  weezels  (hreek  to  fee  him  there, 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  (till  purfues  hw  fcarc. 
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As  each,  vnwilling  portafl  yeelds  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  cranio  s  of  the  place, 
The  wind  waf  res  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  ftaie , 
And  blowes  the  fmoake  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  condud  in  this  cafe. 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  defire  doth  fcorch, 
Eujfes.forth  ajit>thcr  wind  that  fires  the  torch. . 

And  being  lightcd,by  the  light  he  (pics 
L  v  c  r  b  c  i  a  s  gloue,  wherein  her  needle  ({ides, 
He  takes  it  from  the  rufhes  where  it  lies,  *   .-. 

Andgriping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks.    ' 
As  who  (hpdd  fay,  this  gloue  to  vamQntrielfCs  . 
Is  not  inufdj  rcturne  againe  in  ha% 
Jhoufeeft  our miftrefle  omf  bents  arc,  chart. 

■  * 

But-all  thefe  jpoorc  forbidding*  could  not  ftay  him, 
He  in  the  woj#  £nce  confters  their  deniall: 
The  dores,d^irind,the  gloue  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  foraccidentall  things  of  t  Hall. 
Or  as  thofe  bars  which  ft  op  the  hourcly  diall, 
Who  with  a  lingring  ftaie  hiscourfc  doth  let, 
Till  cucxic  minute  paves  the  howre  his  debt. 

So 
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.  So  (by  quoth  he,  thefe  lets  attend  the  time, 
Likelitueftofts  that  (bmetirae  threat  the /p ting, 
To  ad  a  more  rcioy  fing  to  the  prime, 
And  giue  the  {heaped  birds  more  caufctofing.      , 
Pain  payes  the  income  of  och  precious  thing,  (Gmdi 
■■■»■  Huge  rocks,high  winds,(Vrong  pirats,(helucs  and 
The  marchantfeares,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  vnto  the  chamber  dore, 
That  ftiuts  him  from  the  Heauen  ofhis  thought, 
.    VVhkhwithaycddioglatdi,aadwJthnomore,' 
Hathbardhinih^jmtlicbJeu^khinghefought;    - 
So  from  himfclfe  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  pray  td  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  ifthcHeauensfliould countenance  his  fin. 

ButindiemidftofhisTnfriuifi^pMyerr     N-       < 
Haoing  folicitcd  th'eternall  power, 
That  his  foulc  thoughts  mightcopade  bis  fair  faire, 
And  they  would  ftandaufpicious  to  the  howre, 
Euen  thereJie  ftarts,  quoth he,  Imuft  deflowrej 
Thf  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  thisfa&, 
Howcantheytheaafljftmeintheaa? 
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Then  Louc  and  Fortune  be  my  Gods, my  guide, 

My  will  is  backtwithrcfolution : 

Thoughts  arc  but  drcames  till  their  effects  be  tried, 

The  blacked  finnc  is  clcar'd  with  absolution. 

Againft  loues  fire,  fearcs  froft  hath  diflolution. 
The  eye  of  Hcaucn  is  out,  and  mi  flic  night 
Couers  the  flume  that  followcs  fwect  delight. 

■ 

This  (aid,  his  guiltic  hand  pluckt  vp  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  dorc  he  opens  wide, 
-The  doue  deeps  fad  that  this  night  O  wle  will  catch. 
Thus  trcafon  workes  crctraitors  be  c/picd. 
•Who  fees  the  lurking  ferpentfteppes  afidc; 
But  (hec  (bund  deeping  fearing  no  fitch  tiling, 
at  the  mercie  of  his  morull  (ting. 


Into  the  chamber  wickedlie  he  ftalkes, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  vnftaincd  bed : 
The  curtaines  being  clofc, about  he  walkes, 
Rowling  his  greedie  eye-  bals  in  his  head. 
By  their  high  treafon  is  his  heart  m  if  Jed, 
V  Vhich  giues  the  watch  word  to  his  hand  ful  fppn, 
To  draw  the  clowd  that  hides  the  filuer  Moon. 

Lookc 
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Lookc  as  the  faire  and  ficric  pointed  Swine, 
Ruthingfrom  forth  a  cloud,  bereaues  our  fight: 
Eucn  fo  the  Curtaine  drawrie,  his  eyes  begun 
To  winke,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light. 
Whether  it  is  that  fhee  reflects  to  bright, 

That  dazleth  them,  or  elfc  Come  flume  fuppofed, 
But  blind  they  arc, an  J  keep  the mfe'ucs  inclofcd. 

Ohad  they  in  that  darkefbme  pri(on  died, 
1  hen  had  they  icenc  the  period  ofthcir  ill : 
ThenCoLATiNEagaineby  LvcRECEhde, 
In  his  clearc  bed  might  haucrepofedftill. 
But  they  mud  ope  this  blcfled  league  to  kill, 
Andholie-thoughtcd  Lvcrece  to  their  fight, 
Muft  fell  her  ioy,hcr  life,her  worlds  delight. 

» 

>Herlilliehand,hcrrofie  checkelicsvrider, 

'  Coofning  the  pillow  of  a  lawfull  kifle : 
Who  therefore  angrie  fcemes  to  part  in  fonder, 
Swelling  on  either  fide  to  wanthis  blifle. 
Bctwecne  whofc  hils  her  head  intombed  is; 
V  Vhcre  like  a  vcrtuous  Monument  (lice  lics> 

To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

D  a 
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Without  tflcbcJ  her  other  faifc  hand  way, 
On  the  grccne  coucrlct  whole  perfed  white 
ShowcalikcanAprilldaticonthegraflej 
V  Vithpcarlic  fwet  reiembltngdew  of otght. 
Her  eyes  like  Marigolds  had fheathvidicjrlighr,  . 

,,    And  canopied  in  daikene^efwecdylay^     . 

.  .Till  tliey  might  opinio  adorncthc  day. 

Her  ha  ire  like  gold€threeds  play  d  witbhec  breath, 
O  modeft  wantons,  wanton  modeft  ie  t    - 
Showing  lifestriurnphtttthc  map  of  deaths 
Anddcath?dimIb^WiftJife«mortilttfe      \ 
Echinhe/flcepet|»drf<eTtifldbl>ea«idfi%i;    *. 
*■  As  ifbccwecnc  them  twaine  there  were  no  4rifc> 
Bui  that  life  Hu'dtadcatb,  and  death  in  lifci1 

Her  breaib^lteTadry  globes  cifclcd  with  blew, 

Saue  of  their  Lord,  no  bearing  yoko  they  knew* 

Andhimbj^ththey'miefy  honored. 

Thefeworldsin  TAKQvfN  new  ambition  bred,. 
VVholikcaibwle^ir()crwcntabour,    ..// 
Fromdiisfiiirethronctoheauc'the  owner  out. 

*     -  What 


^ 
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VVliatcouldhc  fee  but  mightily  he  noted?  . 

V  Vhatdid  he  note,but  ftronety  he  dcurcd? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  hrmcly  doted, 
-  And  in  hiswill  his  wilful!  eye  he  tyred. 
-With  more  then  admiration  he  admired 

.  *  Her  azure  vaines,  her  alablaftcrskinne, 

•  '  Her  corall  lips,  her  foow- white  dimpjed  chiov 

As  the  grim  Lion  fa  wneth  ore  his  prav, 
Sharpe  hunger  by  the  conqucft  fatisned  t 
So  ore  this  ilccpingfoule  doth  Tarqvin  ftay, 
His  rage.ofluft  by  gating  qualified^ 
Slakt,notfuppreft,forftandingbyherfide, 
His  eye  which  late  this  mutiny  rcftraincs, 
Vnto  a  greater  vprore  tempts  his  vaines. 

And  they  like  ftragling  flaues  for  piljage  fighting 
Obdurate  valTals  tell  cxploitserTc&ing, ; ;  v  ■* . 
In  bloudy  death  and  rauilhmcnt  delighting; 
Nor  childrens  tears  nor  mothers  gr ones  refpeding, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onfet  ftill  expefting : 
-  Anoa^iis  beating  heart  allarum  ftrikii 

Gtiief  thehctcharge,  &  bids  the  do  their  liking, 

..... 
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His  drumming  heart  chearcs  vp  his  burning  eye,    " 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand;  s 
His  hand  as  proud  of  fuch  a  dignitic , 
Smoaking  with  pride,  marcht  on,  to  make  his  (land 
On  her  bare  brc(r,the  heart  of  all  her  land; 

Whole  ranks  of  blew  vains  as  his  hand  did  (calc. 

Left  their  .round  turrets  deftitiitc  and  pale. 

■ 

They  mu firing  to  the  quiet  Cabinet, 
Where  their  deare  gouerneflc  and  ladie  lies, 
Do  tell  her  ihee  is  drcadfullic  befet, 
And  fright  her  with  confufion  of  their  cries. 
Shee  much  amaz'd  breakes  ope  her  lockt  vp  eyes, 
Who  pcepingfoorth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dim'd  and  controld. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night, 
From  forth  dull  fleepe  by  dreadfull  fancie  waking, 
That  thinkes  ihee  hath  beheld  fomc  gaftlic  fpritc, 
VVhofcgrim  a(pe&  lets  cuerie  iointa  fhaking, 
What  terror  tis :  butfhee  in  worfertaking, 
From  (lccpedi(turbed,heedfullie  doth  view 
The  fight  which  makes  fuppofed  terror  trcw. 

Wrapt 
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Wrapt  and  confounded  in  a  thoubnd  feaj;* $, 
Like  to  a  rvewkildbfrdilhee  trembling  lies:    : 

Shccdar1ff$4iotlQok^^*(inJcing(hercappcarB*  • 
Quickc- (hiftiog  Antiques  vgli^ia  her  eyes. 
"  Such  (hado wes; ire  th« weaker t^ain* forgeries,  ■ 
V.Vhoangrieihat  the  eyesdi©ftpj£  their  lights, 
'  IndarknesdwntsthcvrtA^ofcdreadiull^grits, 

His  hand  thatyetrcmaines  Vppon  her  breft,       . . » . 
(Rude  R  am  to  battel  fuch  aA^uorie  wall :) 
May  fcelehet  heart  (poocoCiojzen)diftrdr, 

VVopfldingitfelfecp^tMifc  *R:afld&fer :    ,  <; 
Beating  her  bulkc^hathj^ hand  lhakcswithail.;  : 

This  moues  in  hurt  fpore  rage  and  lefler  pittie, 

To  make  the  breach  and  enter  thisfwect  Citry. 

Firft like  a  Tronipfct  doih  hj$*oagpf tjegirv  ; ; . ;  » •  •  \ 

To  found  a  parlte  to  his  heartlefle  foe,;  • .  • 

Who  ore  the  white  uSgctpecrsher  whiter  chin,    • 
Therearooofthisralb^larmctoknow,       .. 

VVWckhehydurDdemeIainorreckestplliow.  • 

But  dice  with  vehement  prayers  yrgcthftill,    ' 

Yndcr  whan  eolouxhetommits  this  ill. 
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Thus  he  replies,  the  colour  in  thy  face, 
That  eucn  for  anger  makes  the  Lilly  pale, 
And  the  red  rofc  blulh  at  her  ownc  di  (grace, 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  louing  tale. 
Vndcr  that  colour  am  I  come  to  fcalc 
_    Thy  neucr  conquered  Fort,  the  fault  is  th  inc, 
'    For  thofc  thine  eyes  betray  thee  vnto  mine. 

Thus  I  foreftall  thee,  if  thou  meane  to  chide, 
Thy  beauty  hath  enfnar*d  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  tnuft  my  will  abide, 
*  .My  will  that  raarkes  thee  for  my  earths  delight, 
.;    Which  I  to  conquer  fought  with  all  my  might. 
v      „'  Butasreproofe  and  reaibn  beat  it  dead, 
\       '  By  thy  bright  beautie  was  it  newlie  bred. 

I  fee  what  croflesmy  attempt  will  bring, 
1  know  what  thorn  cs  the  growing  rofe  defend*, 
I  thinke  the  honie  gardedf with  a  (ting, 
All  this  Before-hand  counfell  comprehends. 
>  But  Will  is  deafe,  and  hears  no  heedrall  friends, 
Onely  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  Beautie, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  gainit  law  or  duety. 

I 
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I  haue  debated  euen  in  my  feule, 
What  wrongjwhat  mame,what  fbrrow  I  fhal  brec  J, 
But  nothing  caa  affc&ons.ceurfe  controull, 
Or  ftop  the  headlong furfc of  his  {peed* 
I  know  repentantteares  infewe  the  deed, 
Reprocfa,  chftlaine,  and  deadly  cnmky, 
Yet  ftriuc  I  to  embracemine  infamy. 

This  (aid,  hee  (hakes  aloft  his  Romaine  blade, 

V  Yhich  like  a  Faulcon  towring  in  the  ski  es, 
Cowcheth  the  fowle  below  with  his  wings  fha  de, 

V  Vhofe  crookedbcakethreatSjifhc  mount  he  dies. 
So  vnder  his  infulting  Fauchion  lies 

•  Harmeieue  L  v  c  r  k  t  i  a  marking  what  he  tels, 
With  trembling  feareas  fowl  hear  Faulcos  bcls. 

Lvc&ice,  cjuothhe,thisnightlmuftenioy  thee, 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  muft  worke  my  way : 
For  in  thy  bed  I  pitrpofe  to  deftroic  thee. 
That  done,  fbme  worchlcfTe  flaue  of  thine  ile  flay. 
To  kill  thiocHonour  with  thy  Hues  decaie. 

Andmthydeadarmesdo  Itneane  to  place  him, 
Swearing  1  flue  him  feeing  thee  imbrac  c  him* 

E 
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So  thy  furuiuing  husband  ihall  rcmainc 
The  fcbrnefull  marke  of  cucric  open  eye, 
Thy  kinfmen  haiig  their  heads  at  this  difdaine, 
Thy  i(Tueblur*d  with  namcleflc  baftardicj 
And  thou  the  author  oftheir  obloquie, 
Shalt  haue  thy  trelpafle  cited  vp  in  rimes, 
And  fung  by  children  in  fuccceding  times. 

But  if  thou  y  eeld,  I  reft  thy  fecret  friend, 
The  fault  vnknowne,  is  as  a  thought  vna&ed, 
u  A  little  harme  done  to  a  great  good  end, 
For  lawful]  pollicie  remaines enacted.  ' 
**  The  poyfbnous  firople  fbmetime  is  compared 

In  a  pure  compound;  being  fo  applied, 

His  venome  in  crfcS  is  purified. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  ch  ildrers  fake, 
Tender  my  fuitc,  bequeath  notto  their  lot 
The  (hamc  that  from  them  no  deufre  can  take, 
T  he  blemiih  that  will  neuer  be  forgot: 
V  Voric  then  a  flauith  wipe,  or  birth  howrs  blot, 
For  markesdifcricdin  mensnatiuirie, 
Are  natures  faultcs,not  their  ownc  infamic, 

."""" Here 
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Here  with  a  Cockcatricc  dead  killing  eye, 
He  rowleth  vp  himfelfe,  and  makes  a  paufe, 
While  fliee  the  pi&ure  of  pure  pictie,    . 
Like  a  white  Hindc  vnder  thegrypes  (harpe  clawes, 
Pleades  in  a  wildernefle  where  are  np  lawes, 
To  the  rough  bead,  truck  no  we  s  no  gentle  right, 
Nor  ought  obayes  but  hi*  fowle  appetite. 

But  when  a  black- fae'd  clowd  the  world  dorh  thrct, 
In  his  dim  mid  th'aipiring  mountaincs  hiding : 
From  earths  datk-womb,ibme  gentle  guft  doth  get, 
V  Vhich  blowthcfe  pitchie  vapours  fro  their  biding: 
Hindring  their  prefeht  fail  by  this  dcuiding. 
So  his  vnhallowed  haft  her  words  delay  cs3 
And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  play  es. 

Yet  fowle  nigh^  waking  Cat  he  doth  but  dallie, 
While  in  hi shoU-faft  foot  the  weak  moufepateth, 
Her  fad  behaiiiour  feedes  his  vulture  follic, 
A  fwallowinggulfc  that  euen  in  plentic  wanteth. 
His  eare  her  prayemdrnits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  playning, 
"Tears  harden  luft,thoueh  marble  were  with  ray- 

E  a  (ning. 
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Her  pittie-pleading  eyes  are  fadlie  fixed 
.  Inthercmorfclcflcwrincklesofhisfacc.  . 
Her  modeft  eloquence  with  figfces  is  mixed. 
Which  co  her  Oratoric  addes  more  grace* 
Shce  puts  the  period  often  from  his  puce, 
And  midft  the  fentence  fo  her  accent  breakes, 
1  hat  twifcihe  doth  begin  crc  onccihcfpcakcs. 

She  conhires  him  by  high  Almightie  Iouc, 
By  knighthood,  gentric,  and  fwcete  friendfhips  orh, 
By  her  vntimcly  tea  res,  her  husbands  loue, 
By  holichumaine  law,and  common  troth, ' 
By  Heauen  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both : 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  ftoopc  to  Honor,  not  to  fowlc  defirc. 

••Quoth  (hec^reward  not  Ho^italitie, 
With  fuch  black  payment,  as  thou  haffpretended, 
>Mudde  not  the  fountaine  dut  gaue  drinke  to  thee, 
-  Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended. 
'.  End  thy  ill  ay  me,  before  thy  (hoote  be  ended. 
»  He  is  no  wood- man  that  doth  bend  his  bow, 
'Toftrike  a  poore  vnfcifenable  Doc. 

My 
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My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  fake jpttt  tne, 
Thy  rdfeartmigmie/or  thine  own  fake  kmfd  Wet 
My  fcU e  a  weakling,  4o  not  then  mffiare  me. 
Thou lookt!notlile<}eccipt;do not (ieceitieafc.   • 
My  fighes  like  whirfefcfeides  labbr  Jttneeco  heau* 
>  If  euer  man  were  mou'd  with  womfts  mcntes,(tnee. 
-Bcmouctiwithmyteare^mynl^^a^gwinc^ 

AIlwhkhtogetherlikeatTotibledOceaD, 

Beatatchyrockie,andwndte-tliitamingheju%      ' 
Toibftenk  with  (heir  «&«mii# -notion :         > 
Forftonesdiflblu'<ftowatcT<loconifcrt 

.__  "it* 

O  if  no  hardcrthen  altane  thou  art,    < 
• !  *  Melt  at  my  tearc*and  be  companionate* 
•  •  Softpittie  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  Tarqvii^  Kkcnelfcldidentertaftwdilefc' 
Haftthottputoniiisftapejtodohkhflftittft?^ 
ToalltheHoflofHeanenlcomplaineme.    - » 
Thou  wrongfthtj  honor,  v  oudfthisprin^tlynftmc: 
Thou  art  not  whatthouiecTm^^ndf  if  t^e  feme> :  -  i 
thoii/eenvft  not  whatthonart^a <^4Kbtt£ 
^  ForkingslikeGods&ouIdgouenKeuieryifcng. 
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How  will  thy  (hamc  be  (ceded  in  tlunc  age 
VV^ienihusth^ rices  bud  before  thy  (pring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  darft  do  fuch  outrage, 
What  darft  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  King  > 
O  bcfeir*n)br«4,oo<outragipus  thing: ... 
'  Fron^ya(TalU#orscaubcwipfaway, 

>:  ThehKwgip^c4e^aA.no^bchMiA^ay. 

This  deedewill  maJFtfjjtaft  only  loud  for  fcarc, ' 
But  hm&  Monarch;*  lj  jlltf*  feard  for  louc: 
VVithfowtc^ep^oirSthpu^fforceniuft  bcarc, 
VVhcnthcyjpihc«tbdiike^rTcficcsproucj 
Ifbut  for  fcarcofthis,  thy  will  remoue.   • :  , , 

> .  For  Princes  are  the  glafl«,thckhoolc,thc  jbooke, 
>■  Where  fiibic&s  eies  do  lcarn,do  reac^do  lookc. 

And  wi^  thou  be  thcicboolc  where  lujl  (hall  learnc? 
Mufthe  Lathee  read  Je&urcs  of fuch  fhame  4  • .  - 
Wilt  thou  be  glaflc  whcrcin.it  lhall  difecrne 
Awhoritic  for  (Inne,  warrant  for  blame? 
To  priuijcxjgf fJifhonor  in  Ay  name,    '  { , ,       ^ 

THou  ba^kft  rcprochagajnft  long-liujng  lawd, 
-Aftdnwk'ftfairc>rcpuu^butabaw2.i  • 

.    ,~ '     Haft 
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Haft  thou  commaund  ?  by  bim  that  gauok  thee 
From  a  pure  bean  conimaund  thy  rtbcll  fill  t ' 
-  Draw  not  thy  {word  to-eard  inkjuirie,    • . 
i  For  it  was  letic  thee  all  that  bcoodc  to  kill* 
TbyPrincclie-oflScehow^anftthoutiiliili^ 
When  patternd  by  thy  fault  fowlefm  ibayiay^ 
He  1  earn d  to  fin,  and  thoudidft  teach  the  way. 

Think e  but  how  vile  a  fpe&acle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  prefenttrdpafle  in  another  :> 
»  Mens  faults  do  feldorac  to  themielues  appeare, 
>  Their  own  tranfgrcifiofit-  paniallie they  imotber, 
Thii  guilt  would  Teem  death-  worrhie  in  thy  brother,. 
O  how  arc  they  wrapt  in  with  infamies, 
That  fro  their  own  mifdeeds  askaunce  their  eyes? 

To  thee}  to  thee,  my  heau'd vp  handsjppeafcy 
Not  to fcducing  Juft  thy  raihrdier:         XV 
1  fuefor  exil'd  maicfiics  repeale, 
let  him  returne,  and  flatiri  ng  thoughts  retire. 
His  true  rcipe&  will  priioii  falfc  deiire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  milt  from  thy  doting  ei  en, 

That  thoufcajtfec  thy  fate,  and  ptctic  mine 
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Haue  done,  quoth  he,  my  vncontrolled  tide 
>  Tunics  not,  but  fwcls  the  higher  by  this  lee 
*  Small  lightcs  are  (bone  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
'  And  with  the  winde  in  greater  furicfret: 
The  petty  ftrcamcsthatpaieadailicdct 

To  their  fait  (bueraignc  with  their  frefli  fals  haft, 
Addeto  his  flowe,  but  alter  not  his  taft. 

Thou  art,  quoth  (hee,  a  fea,  a  foueraigne  King, 
And  loe  there  tals  into  thy  boundlede  flood , 
Blacke  Iu(r,  diQiono^mame,  mif-gouerning, 
Who  fecke  to  ftaine  the  Ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  thefe  pcttie  ils  (hall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  fea  within  a  puddels  wombc  is  herfed, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  fea  diiperfed. 

So  (hall thefe  flauesbe  King^arid  thou  their  flaue, 
Thou  noblie  bafe,  they  bafelie  dignified : 
Thou  their  faire  life,  and  they  thy  fowler  graue : 
Thou  lothed  in  their  fhame,  they  in  thy  pride, 
i  The  lcflcr  thing  mould  not  die  greater  hide, 
>  The  Cedar  ftoopes  not  to  the  bale  lhrubs  foote, 
'  Butlow-lhrubs  wither  at  the  Cedars  roote. 

So 
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So  let  thy  thoughts  low  vaflals  to  thy  ftate, 
No  more  quoth  he,by  Heauen  I  will  not  heare  thee. 
Ytcld  to  my  louc,  if  not  inforced  hate, 
In  fteed  ofloucicoy  tutch  Ihall  rudelieteare  thee, 
Thatdone,defpiterullicI  meanctobcarc  thee 
Vnto  the  bafc  bed  of  forne  rafcali  groome, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  {hamefull  doome. 

This  faid,  he  lets  his  foote  vppon  the  light, 
-•  For  light  and  luft  are  deadlie  enemies, 

Shame  folded  vp  in  blind  concealing  night, 

When  moft  vntecne,  thenmoft  doth  tyrannize. 

The  wolfe  ham  ceazd  hi  s  pray,  the  poor  lamb  cries, 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controld, 
Imombes  her  outcrie  in  her  lips  fweetfbld. 

For  with  the  nighdielinrien  that  Ihce  weares, 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chaftcft  teares, 
That  euer  modoft  eyes  with  forrow  (bed. 
O  that  prone  luft  mould  (bine  fo  pure  a  bed, 
The  (pots  whereof  could  weeping  purine, 
H  er  tears  (hould  drop  on  them  perpetuallie. 

F 
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>But  (hec  hath  loft  a  dearer  thing  then  life, 
And  he  hath  wonnc  what  he  wou'dloofe  againe, 
This  forcedleague  doth  force  a  further  ftrifc, 
>■  This  momemarie  ioy  breeds  months  of  paine, 
»  This  hot  defire  conuerts  to  colde  difdaine: 
Pure  chaftitie  is  rifled  of  her  itore, 
A  nd  luft  the  theefefarre  poorer  then  before, 

t 

Looke  as  the  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawke, 
Vn.ipt  for  tender  fmell,  or  fpeedie  flight, 
Make  flow  purfuite,  or  altogether  bauk. 
The  praic  wherein  by  nature  they  delight: 
So  furfet- taking  T  a  r  qv  i  n  feres  this  night: 
His  taft  delicious,  in  digeftion  fowring, 
Deuour  es  his  will  that  liu'd  by  fowlc  deuouring, 

O  deeper  finne  then  bottomlcfle  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  (till  imagination  1 
Drunken  Dcfirc  muft  vomitc  his  receipt 
Ere  he  can  fee  hisowne  abhomination. 
» V  Vhile  Luft  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
» Can  curbe  his  hcat^  or  reine  his  ralh  defire, 
-  Till  like  a  Iade,fclf  will  hirafclfc  doth  ore. 

And 
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And  then  with  lanke,and  leane  di(colour*dcheeke, 
With  heauie  eye,knit-brow,and  ftrengthlefle  pace. 
Feeble  defire  all  recreanr,poore  and  nueeke, 
Like  to  a  banckrout  bcgger  wailes  his  cace : 
,  The  flcfh  being  proud,  Defire  doth  fight  with  graccj 
>  For  there  it  reuels,  and  when  that  dccaies, 
'  T  he  guilrie  rebell  forremuTion  praies. 

So  faresit  with  this  fault-full  Lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accompliftiment  fo  body  chafed, 
For  now  againft  hirafelfc  be  fbundsthis  doome, 
That  through  the  length  of  nines  he  (lids  dhgraced: 
Betides  his  foulcs  faire  temple  is  defaced, 

To  whole  weake  mines  mufter  troopes  of  cares, 
To  aske  the  (potted  Princcflc  how  (he  fares. 

Shee  (ayes  her  fubie&s  whhfowle  infurrc&ion, 
Haue  batterddowne  her  confecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortall  fault  brought  in  fubie&ion 
Her  immortalitie,  and  made  her  thrall, 
To  lining  death  and  pay  ne'pcrpetuall. 

Which  in  her  prefcience  (hee  controlled  dill, 
But  her  forcfighicould  not  fordUH  their  will. 
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Eu'ain  this  thought  through  the  dark-night  he  ftea- 
Acaptiucvidor  that  hath  loft  in  gainc,  (lcth, 

Bcaringaway  the  wound  that  nothing  health, 
The  (carre  that  will  difpightof  Cure  remaine, 
Leauinghis  fpoilc  perplext  in  greater  paine. 
>  Shee  bearesthc  lode  of  luft  he  left  be  hi  nde, 
>•  And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guiltie  minde. 

Hce  like  a  thccuifti  dog  creeps  fadly  thence, 
Shee  like  a  wearied  Lambe  lies  panting  there, 
He  fcowlcs  and  hates  himfelfc  tor  his  offence, 
Shee  defperat  with  her  nailes  her  flefh  doth  tcare. 
He  faintly  flies  (weating  with  guiltie  fearc; 
Shee  (laics  exclaymingomhedirefullnighr, 
He  runnes  and  chides  his  vanilht  loth'd delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heauy  conucrtite, 

Shee  there  rcmainesa  hopclcfle  calKaway, 
He  in  his  fpecd  lookes  for  the  morning  light : 
Shee  pray  es  (hee  neuer  may  behold  the  day. 
For  daie,  quoth  (hec^ights  {capes  doth  open  lay, 
»  And  my  true  eyes  haue  neuer  pra&iz'd  how 
'  To  cloakc  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They 
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They  thinke  not  but  that  cucric  eye  can  fee* 
The  lame  difgracc  which  they  themfclues  behold : 
And  therefore  would  they  ftUl  in  darkenefle  be, 
To  haue  their  vnfeenefinne  remaine  vntold. 
Forthcy  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  vnfold, 
And  grauc  like  water  that  doth  eate  in  fteele, 
Vppon  my  cheeks,  what  hclpeleuc  flume  I  fedc. 

Here  fhee  cxclaimes  againft  repofe  and  reft, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ft  ill  be  blinde, 
Shee  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breft, 
And  bids  it  leape  from  thence,  where  it  maienode 
Some  purer  cheft,  to  clofe  fo  pure  a  minde. 

Franticke  with  griefe  thus  breaths  (hee  forth  her 
Againft  the  vnfccnefecrecie  of night.        (fpite, 

O  comfort-  killing  night,  image  of  Hell, 
Dim  regiftcr,  and  notarie  of  (name, 
Blackc  ftage  for  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell, 
Va(t  fin-concealing  Chaos,  nourfe  of  blame. 
Blinde  muffled bawd>darkeharber  for  defame, 
Grim  caue  of  death,  whtfpring  confpirator, 
With  clofe-tong'd  treafon  &  the  rauiiher. 
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O  hatefull,vaporous,  and  foggy  nighr, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureicfle  crime : 
Muftcr  thy  mifts  to  meete  the  Eafternc  light, 
Make  war  againft  proportion'd  courfe  of  time. 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  Sunne  to  dime 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poyfonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  rauilh  the  morning  aire, 
Let  their  exhald  vnholdibme  breaths  make  fickc 
The  life  of  puritie,  the  fupreme  faire, 
Ere  he  arriuc  bis  wearie  noone-tide  prick  e, 
And  let  thy  muftie  vapours  march  Co  thicke, 
•   That  in  their  fmoakie  rankcs,his  fmothrcd  light 
May  fet  at  noone,and  make  perpetual!  night. 

Were  T  a  a  o<y  i  tf  night,  as  he  is  but  nights  child, 
The  filuer  mining  Queene  he  would  diftaine; 
Her  twinckling  handmaids  to(by  him  dehj'd) 
Through  nights  black  bofom  ihuld  not  peep  again. 
So  fhould  1  haue  coparaiers  in  my  paine, 

>  And  fellowlhip  in  woe  doth  woe  aflwagc, 

>  As  Palmers  chat  makes  fliort theirpilgrimage. 

Where 
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Where  now  I  haue  no  one  to  blufh  wkh  roe, 
To  croflc  their  armes  &  hangthcir  heads  withflime, 
To  maskc  their  browes  and  hide  their  infamie. 
But  I  alone,  alone  rauftfit  and  pine, 
Scafoning  the  earth  with  fliowres  of  filuer  brine; 
>Minglingmy  talk  with  cears,mygrecf  with  grones, 
•  Poor  o  waft  i  ng  monuments  of  lifting  mooes. 

O  night  thou  furnace  of fowle  reeking  fmokc! 

Let  not  the  icalous  daio  behold  that  race, 

V  Vhichvndemeath  thy  bltcke  all  hiding  cloke 

Immodeftjy  Itesiimtna  wtthdugrace. 

Keepe  drill  pofleffion  of  thy  gloomy  place, 

Thatali  the  faults  which  in  thy  raigne  are  made, 
May  likew&be$£uleherd  in  thy  (hade. 


i  * .     m 


Make  me  not  obkd  tolhc  tell-talcday, 
The  light  willfcew  charaderd  in  my  brow, 
The  ftorie  of fweete  chaftmes  decay, 
ThcimpioHfrbreach  of  holy  wcdlocke  vowc. 
Yea  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  bookes> 
VVinccnemylodWbiiKtrcrpaffcmmyl^okes* 
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The  nourfe  to  (hllhcr  child  will  tell  my  (tone, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  T  a  &  qv  i  n  s  name. 
The  Orator  to  decke  his  oratorie, 
V  Vill  couple  my  reprochto  T  a  a  ojr  i  m  s  (hame, 
Feaft-finding  minftrels  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  ech  line, 
How  TAftojriN  wronged  me,  1  Colatine. 

Let  my  good  name,that  fencelctfe  reputation, 
For  Colaiines  dear e  loue  be  kept  vcupotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theame  for  difpt&ation, 
The  branches  of  another  roote  are  rotted; 
And  vndeferu'd  reproch  to  him  alottcd, 
That  is  as  cleare  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Colatini. 

O  mfcene  flume,  tnuifibie  disgrace, 
O  vnfelt  (ore,  creft-wounding  priuat  (carre ! 
Reproch  is  ftampt  inCotATiNvs  face, 
And  T  a  r  ojr  1  n  s  eye  maic  read  the  mot  a  farrc, 
"  How  he  in  peace  is  wounded  not  in  warre. 
*.  Alas  how  mtnie  beare  roch  Ihamefull  blowes, 
•Which  notthefclacsbutbcthatgiucsthcknowcs. 

If 
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If  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e,  chine  honor  laic  in  me, 
From  me  byftrong  aflault  it  is  bereft: 
My  Honnie  loft,  and  I  a  Drone-like  Bee, 
H  aue  no  perfection  of  my  fommer  left, 
But  rob'd  and  ranfak't  by  iniurious  theft. 
*  In  thy  weake  Hiue  a  wandring  wafpc  hath  crept, 
»  And  (uck'c  the  Honnie  which  thy  chad  Bee  kept. 

Yet  am  Iguihieofthy  Honors  wracke, 
Yet  for  thy  Honor  did  I  entertaine  him, 
Comming  from  thee  I  could  not  put  him  hacke: 
For  k  had  beene  di(honor  to  diftiaine  him, 
Befides  of  wearinefle  he  did  complaine  him, 
And  talkt  of  Verrue  (O  rnlook't  for  cuill,) 
When  Vertue  is  prophan'd  in  fuch  a  DeuilL 

•  # 

Why  fliould  the  worme  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hatefull  Kuckcowes  hatch  in  Sparrows  nefts  ? 

Or  Todes  infect  fat  re  founts  with  venome  mud  ? 

Or  tyrant  fbllie  lurke  in  gende  brefts  ? 

OrKings  be  breakers  of  their  owne  beheftes? 
"But  no  perfection  is  fc>  abfblute, 
Thatiome  impuritie  doth  not  pollute. 

G 
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The  aged  mm  that  coffers  vp  his  gold, 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,and  painerull  fits, 
And  fcarce  bath  eyes  his  trealiirc  to  behold,        '  ; 
B  ut  like  dill  pining  TantaivsIic  (its, 
And  vfelefle  barnes  the  hariieft  of  his  wits: 
Hauing  no  other  plcafure  of  his  gainc, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  paiue. 

So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  vfe  it, 
And  leaues  it  to  be  maiftred  by  his  yong : 
V  Vho  in  their  pridodo  prefently  aWe  it, 
7  heir  father  was  too  wcakc,  and  tbey  too  ft  rong 
To  hold  their  curfcd-blcflcd  Fortune  long. 

w  The  fweets  we  with  for,  turne  to  lothcd  (bwrs, 
«  Eucn  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

VhruJy  blafts  va»on  the  tender  fpring, 
Vnholfome  weeds  take  roote  with  precious  flown, 
The  Adder  hifles  where  the  fwecte  birds  (jug, 
-What  Venue  breedes  Iniquity  deuours: 

. We  baue  no  good  that  we  can  (ay  is  ours, 

*  But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

*  Qrkils  his  life,oreIfc  his  quality. 
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O  opportunity  thy  guilt  is  great, 
Tis  thou  that  execut'il  the  rraytors  treafon: 
Thou  fcts  the  wolfc  where  he  the  lambc  may  get, 
V  Vho  eucr  plots  the  finnc  thou  poind  the  Icalon. 
Tis  thou  that  I  pur  nit  at  right,  at  law,  at  reafon, 
And  in  thy  lhadie  Cell  where  none  may  fpie  him, 
Sits  fin  toccaze  the  ibules  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  makeft  the  veftall  violate  her  oath, 
*Thou  blowcft  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawd, 
Thou  (motherft  honcftie,  thou  murthreft  trot  h, 
-Thoufowle  abbettor,thou  notorious  bawd, 
Thou  planted  fcandall,  and  displaced  lawd. 
Thou  rauiiher,  thou  traytor,  thou  falfe  thcefe, 
Thy  honic  turnes  to  gall,thy  ioy  to  greefe. 

Thy  fecret  pleafure  turnes  to  open  fhamc, 

Thy  priuate  feafting  to  a  publicke  faft, 

Thy  {moo thing  tides  to  a  ragged  name, 

■Thy  fugred  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taft, 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  neuer  laft. 
"  How  comes  kthen,  vile  opportunity 
Being  fo  bad,fuch  numbers  fecke  for  thee? 

Gi 
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V  Vhen  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  fuppliants  frien  i 

And  bring  him  where  his  fuit  may  be  obtained? 

VV  hen  wilt  thou  fort  an  howre  great  fttifes  to  end? 

Or  free  that  foul c  which  wretchedne*  hath  chained  ? 

Gitie  phifickc  to  the  ficke,  eaic  to  the  pained? 
The  poore,lame,blind,hault,creepe,  cry  out  for 
But  they  nere  meet  with  oportunitie.        (thee, 

The  patient  dies  while  the  Phifician  ileepes, 

The  Orphane  pines  while  the  oppreuor  fcedes. 

Iufticc  is  feafting  while  the  widow  weepes. 

Aduife  is  (porting  white  infection  breeds. 

Thou  grauntft  no  tim  e  for  charitable  deeds. 
Wrath,  enuy)trealbn>rape}  and  murthcrs  rages, 
Thy  heinous  houres  wait  on  them  as  their  Pages* 

When  Trueth  and  Venue  haue  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thoufand  erodes  keepe  them  from  thy  aide: 
They  buie  thy  helpe,but  finne  neregiuesa  fee, 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  apaide, 
As  well  to  heare,  as  graunt  what  he  hath  /aide. 
MyCoLATiNE  would  cMe  haue  come  to  me, 
V  Vhen  T  a  r  qv  i  n  didjbvt  he was  ftaied  by  thee. 

Guilty 
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Guilty  thou  tit  of murther,and  of  their, 

Guilty  of  peri  uric,  and  (iibornation, 

Guilty  oftrcafbn,forgerie,and  Ihift, 

Guilty  of  inccft  that  abhomination, 

An  acccflaric  by  thine  inclination. 

To  all  finnes  paft  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general!  doome. 

Mifihapen  time,  copefmate  of vgly  night, 
S  wilt  fubtle  port,  carrier  of  grieflie  care, 
Eater  of  youth,  falfe  flauc  to  falfe  delight : 
Bale  watch  of  woes,  (ins  packhorfe,vcrtues  fnare. 
Thou  nourfeft  all,  and  murthreft  all  that  are. 
O  heare  me  then,  iniurious  thifting  time, 
Be  guiltic  of  my  death  fine  e  of  my  crime* 

V  Vhy  hath  thy  ieruant  opportunity 
Betraide  the  howres  thou  gauft  me  to  repofc? 
Canceld  my  fortunes,  and  tnchained  me 
TVo  endleiTc  date  of  neucr- ending  woes? 
Times  office  is  to  fine  me  hate  of  toes, 
To  eate  yp  errours  by  opinion  bred, 
Not  fpend  die  dowrie  of  a  lawfull  bed. 

G  3 
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Times  gloric  is  tocalmc  contending  Kings, 
To  vnmaske  falijioodjand  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  ftampc  the  f  ealc  of  time  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  morne»aniCenpneU  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right, 
To  ruinate  prpudbuildings  with  thy  howres, 
And  wneare  with  dull  their  glaring  golden  towrs. 

To  fill  with  worme-holcs  (lately  monuments, 
To  feede  obliuion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  boqkes,  and  alter  tlicir  contents, 
To  plucke  the  quils  from  auncient  rauens  wings, 
To  dric  the  old  oakes  fappe,  and  chcrilhfprings : 
To  fpoile  Antiquities  of  hammerd  ftccle, 
And  tunie  the  giddy  round  of  Fortunes  wheele. 

To  (hew  the  beldame  daughters  ofher  daughter, 
To  make  the  chUd  a  man,  the  man  a  childe, 
To  flay  the  tygte  that  doth  liueby  (laughter, 
To  tame  the  Ynicorne,  and  Lion  wild, 
To  mocke  the  fujftlcin  themfclues  beguild, 
To  cheare  thePJowman  with  increafcfull  crops, 
'  And  waft  huge  Hones  >vith  Jitde  water  drops. 

Why 
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Why  work'ft  thou  mifcHiefc  in  thy  Pilgrimage, 
Vnlcue  thou  could'ft  i  cturnc  to  make  amends? 
OncpoorcretyringmmiKeinanagc  •••'■• 

V  Vould  purcha&tbec  a  thoufand  thouiand  friends, 
Lending  him  witthat  to  bad  detect*  tends,  (batkc, 

0  this  dread  night,  would'ft  thou  one  howr  ootne 

1  could  pretient  ibisftormeyind  (Hon  thy  wrackc. 

Thou  ccafeleftc  Iackic  to  Etcmitic, 

V  Vith  (bme  mtfchance-Grefic  Tahqwh  in  his  flight 
Dcuife  extrtl«h>c4  beyond  wwemKJe, 

To  make  him  curfethiirtUtfed  crinvrfuirnigho  .     ; ' 

Let galllyihadowcshiilewdeyej affright,  .        ■.'. 

And  the  dire  thought  of  hi*  committed  euill, , 

Shape- entry  buth  a.  hideous  fhapcicile  deuilL 

Dilrurbcru&hHWt^ofoeftwuiuefUcfettancca,    . 
Afttidhiirtihhisbcd^ithbedrcdgroncr,-     i    -. 
Let  t  hereb<^hattwei«nipitiuill  mikhances,     . 

To  make  liim  niooOjboi  pine  not  his  mooes: 
Stone  him  with hardned hearts  harder  then  ftone^ 
And  Jtcnsihte  women  to  him  loofc  tbi:ir  mildneflex 
Y  Vildehnbint  then  Tygers  in  their  wfldneffc. 
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Lethim  hate  rimeto  tevc  hiscurledhaire, 
Let  him haue  time  agatnft  himfelfc  to  rauc, 
Let  him haue  time  oFtinaes  hclpe  to  difpaire, 
Lethim  haue  tinic  to  Hue  aJothed  flaue, 
Let  him  haue  time  a  beggers  orts  to  craue, 
*   And  time  to  fee  one  that  by  almes  doth  Hue, 
. : :  Diiclatnc  to  him  difdainea  (craps  togiue. 

Let  him  haue  timeto  fee  his  friends  his  fees, 
Andmerricfoolcstpmockeathimrcfort: 
Let  him  haue  time  to  markc  how  flow  time  goes 
Intimeofforrow,andhowfwiftand{bort 
His  time  offollic,and  his  time  of  /port. 
And  euer  let  his  vnrecalling  crime 
Haue  time  to  waUeth'abuungofhistime. 

O  time  thou  totorboth  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curfe  him  that  thou  taughfft  this  ill : 
At  his  owne  (hadow  let  the  thcefc  runne  mad, 
Himfclfe,hirafelfefcckeeuerie  howre  to  kill, 
Such  wretched  bads  fitch  wretched  blood  (huldfpilL 
.' :  ■  V&t  who  fb  bale  would  fitch  an  office  haue, 
As  fclandrous  deaths-man  to  fobaic  a  flauc. 

The 
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The  bafer  is  he  comming  from  a  King, 
To  (tame  his  hope  with  deedes  degenerate, 
.'  The  mightier  man  the  mightier  is  ihe  thing 
'That  makes  him  honord,or  begets  him  hate : 
>■  For  grcateft  fcandall  waits  on  grearefl  (late. 
'  The  Moonc  being  clouded,  prefently  ismift, 
•-•  But  little  ilars  may  hide  them  when  they  lift. 

The  Crow  may  bath  hiscoaleblacke  wings  in  mire, 
And  vnperceau'd  Hie  with  the  filth  away, 
But  if  the  like  the  fnow-whitc  Swan  defire, 
The  (laine  vppon  his  filuer  Downe  will  (lay. 
>■  Poore  grooms  are  (ightles  night,kings  glorious  day, 
. '  Gnats  arc  vnnotcd  whereioere  they  flic, 
>  But  Eagles  gaz'd  vppon  wi;h  cucric  eye. 

Out  idle  wordes,  femantsto  (hallow  fooles, 
Vn  profitable  (ou(ids,weake  arbitrators, 
Butie  your  felues  in  skill  contending  (chooles, 
Debate  where  ley  ure  feruts  with  dull  debaters: 
To  trembling  Clients  be  you  mediators, 
Forme,  I  force  not  argument  a  ftraw, 
Since  that  my  cafe  is  pall  the  hehe  of  law. 

H 
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In  vaine  Iraile  atoportunitic, 
At  time,  at  T  a  r  qv  i  n,  and  vnchearfull  night, 
In  vainc  I  cauill  with  mine  infamie, 
In  vaine  I  fpurne  at  my  confirm'd  ddpight, 
This  helpeleflc  fmoakc  of  words  doth  me  no  right: 
The  remcdicindccdc  to  dome  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  fowle  defiled  blood. 

Poore  hand  why  quiuerft  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honor  thy  felfe  to  rid  me  of  this  ihamc, 

For  if  I  die,  my  Honor  liues  in  thee, 

But  if  I  liue  thou  liu'ft  in  my  defame; 

Since  thou  couldft  not  defend  thy  loyall  Dame, 
And  wad  affeard  to  fcratch  her  wicked  Fo, 
Kill  both  thy  felfe,  and  her  foryeeldingfo. 

This  faid,  from  her  betombled  couch  ftiee  ftarteth, 
To  finde  fbmc  defp'rat  Inftrument  of  death, 
But  this  no  (laughter  houfe  no  toole  impart eth, 
To  make  more  vent  for  paflage  ofher  breath, 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  fbvanilhcth, 
Asfmoake  from  M  t  n  a,  that  in  aire  con  fumes, 
Or  that  which  from  difcharged  Cannon  fumes. 

In 
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In  vaine  (quoih  mee)  I  Hue,  and  fcckc  in  vaine 
Some  happic  meane  to  end  a  hapleffelife. 
Ifear'd  by  Tarqvins  Fauchiontobeflaine, 
Yet  for  the  felfe  fame  purpofe  fecke  a  knife; 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyall  wife, 
So  am  I  now, 6  no  that  cannot  be, 
Of  that  true  tipc  hath  T  a  r  qv  i  n  rifled  me. 

0  that  is  gone  for  which  I  fought  to  Hue, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  feare  to  die, 
To  cleare  this  fpot  by  death  (at  leaft)  I  giue 
A  badge  of  Fame  to  fclanders  liucrie, 

A  dying  life,  to  liuinginfamic : 

Poorc  helpletie  help  c,  the  treafure  ftolne  away, 
To  burnc  the  guiltlcfle  casket  where  it  lay. 

Well  well  deare  C  o  l  at  i  n  e,  thou  malt  not  know 
The  ftained  taft  of  violated  troth : 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  afFe&ion  fo, 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath: 

This  baftardgraffe  (hall  neuer  come  to  growth, 
He  (hall  not  boaft  who  did  thy  ftocke  pollute, 
That  thou  arc  doting  Either  of  his  finite. 

Ha 
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Nor  fhall  he  fmilc  at  thee  in  fecret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  (late, 
But  thou  (halt  know  thy  intreft  was  not  bought 
Bafely  with  gold,  but  ftolne  from  foorth  thy  gate. 
For  me  J  am  the  miftreffc  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trefpafTe  neuer  will  difpence, 
T  ill  life  to  death  acquit  my  forft  offence. 

I  will  not  poy  (on  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excufes, 
My  fable  ground  offinnc  I  will  not  paint, 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  falfe  nights  abufes. 
My  tongue  fhall  vtter  alf,mine  eyes  likefluces, 
As  from  a  mountaine  fpringtnat  feeds  a  dale, 
ShaJgufh  pure  ftrcams  to  purge  my  impure  talc 

By  this  lamenting  Philomele  had  ended 
The  well-  tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  fbrrow, 
And  fblemne  night  with  flow  fad  gate  defcended 
To  ouglie  rich*,  when  loe  the  blulhing  morrow 
Lends  lightto  attftire  eyes  that  light  will  borrow. 

But cloudie  L v  cj r  E€e  fhames herfelfeto  fee,  . 

And  therefore  ftfll  in  night  would  cloiftred  be. 

Rcuealing 
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Reuealingday  through  eucry  crannie  (pies, 
And  feems  to  point  her  out  where  (he  lies  weeping,  • 
To  whom  Ihee  fobbing  fpeakes,  6  eye  of  eyes,(ping, 
V  V hy  pry'ft  thou  throgh  my  window?  leaue  thy  pee- 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  bcams,eics  that  arc  flecping; 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  percing  light, 
For  day  hath  no  ught  to  do  what's  done  by  night. 

Thus  cauils  fhee  with  euerie  thing  (li  ee  fees, 
True  griefe  is  fond  and  tcftic  as  a  childc, 
Who  wayward  once,his  mood  with  naught  agrees, 
Old  woes,  not  infant  ibrrowes  beare  them  miidc, 
Continuance  tames  the  one,  the  other  wild e, 
Like  an  vnpra&frd  fwimmer  plunging  dill, 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill; 

So  (hee  deepe  drenched  in  a  Sea  of  care, 
Holds  difputation  with  cch  thing  Ihee  yewes, 
And  to  her  felfe  all  forrow  doth  compare, 
No  obie&  but  Hcrpaflions  (trength  renewes : 
And  as  one  (hiftes  another  ftraightinfewes, 

Somtime  her  griefe  is  dumbe  and  hath  no  words. 
Sometime  tis  mad  and  too  much  talke  afford*. 

Hi 
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The  little  birds  that  tunc  their  mornings  toy, 
Make  her  mones  mad,  with  their  facet  melodic, 
<f  For  mirth  doth  fearch  the  bottom  c  of  annoy, 
"Sad  foules  are  flaine  iu  merrie  companie, 
"Griefc  beft  is  pleafd  withgricfes  fbcietie; 
*  True  forrow  then  is  fcelinglie  fufhVd, 
4<  V  Vhen  with  like  fcmblancc  it  is  fimpathiz'd. 

C£  Tis  double  death  to  drownc  in  ken  of  ihorc, 
«  He  ten  times  pines,that  pines  beholding  food, 
"  To  fee  the  faluc  doth  make  the  wound  ake  more : 
"  Great  griefe  greeues  moil  at  that  .wold  do  it  good; 
"  Deepe  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gende  flood, 
Who  being  ftopt,the  bouding  banks  oreflowes, 
•  G  riefe  dallied  with,  nor  law,  nor  limit  knowes. 

You  mocking  Birds(quoth  (he)your  tunes  intombc 
V  Vithin  your  hollow  fwclling  feathered  breads, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumbe, 
My  rcdlcflc  dilcord  loucs  no  ftops  norrefts : 
"  A  woefull  Hofteue  brookes  not  merrie  gucfts. 
RaliuS  your  nimble  notes  to  pleating  eares, 
a  Diftrcs  likes  dups  whe  rime  is  kept  with  teares. 

Come 
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Come  Philomcle  that  fing'ft  of  rauithment, 
Make  thy  fad  grouc  in  my  difheucld  heare, 
As  the  danke  earth  weepes  at  thy  languiihment: 
So  I  at  each  fad  ftraine,  will  ftraine  a' t care, 
And  with  deepegrones  the  Diapafon  bearc: 
For  burthen- wife  ile  hum  on  T  a  r  qv  i  n  ftill, 
While  thou  on  Terevs  defcants better  skill 

And  whiles  againft  a  thorne  thou  bcar*ft  thy  part, 
To  kcepc  thy  (harpe  woes  waking)  wretched  I 
To  imitate  thee  well,  againft  my  heart 
Will  fixe  a  fharpe  knife  to  affright  mine  eye, 
Who  ifit  winke  {hall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Thcfe  meanes  as  frets  vpon  an  inftrument, 
Shal  tune  our  heart-ftrings  to  true  languiihment. 

And  for  poor e  bird  thou  fing'ft  not  in  the  day, 
As  fliaming  anie  eye  fhould  thee  behold : 
Some  darke  deepc  defert  fcated  from  the  way, 
That  knowes  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold 
Will  wee  find  out :  and  there  we  will  vnfold 

To  creatures  ftern,(ad  tunes  to  change  their  kinds, 
>  Since  me  proue  beafts^et  beads  bear  getlc  minds. 
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As  the  poorc  frighted  Deare  that  (lands  at  gaze, 
Wildly  determining  v  hichway  to  flie, 
Or  one  incompaft  with  a  winding  maze, 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  rcadilie: 
So  with  hep  felfe  is  ihee  in  mutinie, 

To  Hue  or  die  which  of  the  twainc  were  better, 
When  life  is  ftiam'd  and  death  rcproches  detter. 

To  kill  my  felfe,quoth  fticc,  alackc  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poore  foulcs  pollution? 
They  that  loofc  haffe  with  greater  patience  beare  it, 
Then  they  whole  whole  is  hval  lowed  in  confufion. 
That  mother  tries  a  mcrcilefle  conclusion, 

>  Who  hairing  two  fwect  babes,\vhen  death  takes 
'•Will  flay  the  other,  and  be  nurfe  to  none.  ';(one, 

My  bodie  or  my  fbule  which  was  the  dearer? 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  deuine, 
V  Vhofcloucof  eytherto  my  fclfc  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heauen  and  Colatine: 
Ay  me,  the  Barke  pild  from  i he  loftie  Pine, 

>  Hfeleaues  will  wither,  and  his  fap  decay, 
So  muft  my  (bule  her  barke  being  pild  away. 

Her 
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Her  home  is  fackt, her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  manfion  battcrd  by  the  enemie, 

Her  (acred  temple  (potted,  fpoiid,  corrupted, 

Groflic  ingirt  with  daring  tnfamie. 

Then  let  it  not  be  cald  impietie, 

If  in  this  blcmifht  fort  I  make  forac  hole, 
Through  which  I  may  conuay  this  troubled  ioulc 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  C  o  l  a  i  i  n  e 
Haue  heard  the  caufe  of  my  vntimelie  death, 
That  he  may  vow  in  tliat  fad  houre  of  mine, 
Reucngc  on  him  that  made  me  ftop  my  breath, 
My  ftained bloud to  T a r qv i n  ile bequeath, 
V  Vhich  for  him  tainted,(hall  for  him  be  (pent, 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  teftament. 

My  Honor  ile  bequeath  vnto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  bodie  (b  diflionored, 
Tis  Honor  to  depriue  diihonord  life, 
The  one  will  liue,  the  other  being  dead. 
So  of  (liames  alhes  (hall  my  Fame  be  bred, 
'  Forinmy  death  I  murrher  ihamefull  fcornc, 
My  fhame  (o  dead,mine  honor  is  new  borne. 

I 
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Deare  Lord  of  that  deare  iewell  I  haue  loft, 
What  legactethall  [  bequeath  to  thee  i 
My  resolution  loue  (hall  be  thy  boft, 
By  whofe  example  thou  reucng'd  mayft  be. 
How  T  a  r  qy  i  n  muft  be  vfd,rcad  it  in  roe, 
My  felfc  thy  friend  will  kill  my  (elfe  thy  fo, 
And  for  my  fake  fcrue  thou  falfe  T  a  r  qv  i  n  fo. 

This  briefe  abridgement  of  my  will  I  make, 
My  foulc  and  bo  die  to  the  skies  and  ground: 
My  refolution  Husband  doe  thou  take, 
Mine  Honor  be  the  knifes  that  makes  my  wound, 
My  (hame  be  his  that  did  my  Fame  confound; 
And  all  my  Fame  that  Hues  disbursed  be, 
To  thofe  that  Hue  and  think  c  no  (hame  of  me. 

Thou  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e  {halt  ouerfee  this  will, 
How  wasl  ouerfeene  that  thou  (halt  fee  it? 
My  bloud  (hall  wa(h  the  fclander  of  mine  ill, 
My  Hues  foulc  deed  my  Hfes  faire  end  (hall  free  it. 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  ftpudie  fay  fo  be  it, 

Yeeld  to  my  band,  my  hand  (hall  conquer  thee, . 

Thou  dcad,both  die,  and  both  (hall  victors,  be. 

This 
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This  pJot  of  death  when  iadlicflice  hzdjayd, 
And  wip't the  brinilh  pearle  from  her  bf fgnt  eies, 
V  Vich  vntun'd  tongue  (hee  hoarilic  cals  her  mayd, 
Whofcfwift  obedience  tohermiftrefle  hies.   , 
"For  flcct-wing'd  duetic  with  thoghts  feathers  flics, 
Poore  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  cheeks  vnto  her  maid  leem  fo, 
As  winter  meads  when  fun  doth  melt  their  inow. 

Her  miftr efle  (bee  doth  giue  demure  good  morrow, 
With  (oft  flow-tongue,  true  marke  ofmodeftk, 
And  forts  a  fad  look  c  to  her  Ladies  Ibrrow, 
(For  why  hcrfacc  wore  forrov/cs  liuerie.) 
But  durft  not  aske  of  her  audaciouflie, 

Why  her  two  luns  were  clowd  ccclip  fed  fo, 
Nor  why  her  faire  cheeks  ouer-wafht  with  woe. 

But  as  die  earth  doth  weepethe  Sun  being  let, 
Each  flowrc  moiftned  like  a  melting  eye : 
Eucn  fo  the  maid  witbfwelling  drops  ganwet 
Her  circled  cicn  inforft,  by  fimpathie 
Of  thofc faire  Suns  let  in  her  miftrefle  ikie, 
Who  in  a  fait  waud  Ocean  quench  their  lights 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

la 
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Aprettiewhilethefeprettiecreatiiifesftahd,  . 
Like  Iuorit  conduits  corall  ccftcrns  filling : 
O  nc  iuftlic  weepes,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  caufe,  but  cdmpanie  of  her  drops  fpilling. 
.Their  gentle  fex  to  wcepc  are  often  willing* 
Grecuing  themfelues  to  gefle  at  others  (marts, 
'And  the  they  drown  their  eics,or  break  their  harts. 

For  men  haue  marble,  women  waxen  mindes, 
And  therefore  arc  they  form'd  as  marble  will, 
The  wcake  oppreft^h'impreflion  of ftrange  kindes 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  orskill. 
Then  call  them  not  the  Authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  then  waxe  (hall  be  accounted  cuill, 
VVherein  isftamptthefemblanceofa  Deuill. 

Their  feioptbneflfejl  ike  segoodly  champaine  plaine, 
Laics  open  all  the  lictlewomics  that  crecpe, 
In  men  as  in  a  rough-growne  grouc  remain*. 
Cauc-  keeping  cuils  that  ofrfcurely  (kepe. 
Through  chriftall  wals  cch  Memoic  willpeqwi  i 
>  Though  me  c  Jcduer  crimes  with  bold  ftern  looks, 
y  Poorc  womensfaces  are  their  owne  faults  books. 

No 
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•     *  » 

No  man  inueigh  againft  the  withered  flowre, 
But  chide  rough  wimer  that  the  flowre  hath  kild, 
Hot  that  deuour'd,  but  that  which  doth  dcuour 
Is  worthic  blame,  6  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poore  wdmens  faults,  that  they  arefbfulfild 

With  mens  abufes,  thofe  proud  Lords  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  wome  tenants  to  their  (hame. 

The  prefident  whereof  in  Lvgrece  view, 
Aflail'd  by  night  with  circumftances  ftrong 
Of  prcfent  death,  and  ihame  that  might  infue. 
By  that  her  death  to  do  her  husband  wrong, 
Such  danger  to  refiftance  did  belong : 

That  dying  feare  through  all  her  bodie  fpred, 
And  who  cannot  abufe  a  bodie  dead  ? 

By  this  milde  patience  btdfaire  Lvcrece  4>eake, 
To  the  poore  cotintcrfaite  of  her  complay  ning, 
My  girfe,  quoth  lhee*on  what  occafion  brcakc- 
Thofe  tears  fro  thee,that  downe  thy  cheeks  are  raigw 
If  thou  doft  weepcforgricfcofrny  fuftaining:  (ning? 
Know  gentle  wench  itfmall  auailes  my  mood, 
,  If  tears  could  he)p,mine  own  would  do  me  good, 

13 
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But  tell  me  girl c,  when  went  (and  there  fhee  (laide. 
Till  after  a  deepe  grone)  T  a  r  qv  i  n  from  hence, 
Madame  ere  I  was  vp  (rcpli'd  the  maide,) 
The  more  to  blame  my  iluggard  negligence. 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  farce  can  diipenre : 
My  felfe  was  ftirring  ere  the  break  c  of  day, 
And  ere  I  rofc  was  T  a  *  qv  i  n  gone  away. 

But  Lady,  ifyour  maide  may  be  Co  bold, 
Shee  would  rcqucft  to  know  your  hcauineflc : 
(O  peace  quoth  L  v  c  r  b  c  a)if  it  mould  be  cold, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  lefle : 
For  more  it  is,  then  I  can  well  cxprefle, 
>  And  that  deepe  torture  may  be  cal'd  a  Hell, 
'  When  more  is  felt  then  one  hath  power  to  tell 

Go  get  race  hither  paper,  inkc,  and  pen, 
Yet  fane  that  labour,  for  I  haue  them  heare, 
(What  (hould  I  fay)  one  of  my  husbands  men 
Bid  thou  be  readie,  by  and  by,  to  beare 
A  letter  to  my  Lord,  my  Loue,  my  Deare, 
Bid  him  with  fpecde  prepare  to  carrie  it, 
The  caufe  craues  haft,  and  it  will  (bone  be  writ. 

Her 
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Her  maidc  is  gone,  and  llicc  prepares  to  write, 
Firft  houering  ore  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceipt  and  grief  c  an  eager  combat  fight, 
V  V  hat  wit  fcts  downe  is  blotted  (traight  with  will. 
This  is  too  curious  good,  ihis  blunt  and  ill, 
Much  like  a  preffe  of  people  at  a  dore, 
,T  hrong  her  inuentions  which  fliall  go  before. 

At  la  ft  lhcc  thus  begins :  thou  wonhie  Lord, 
Of  that  vnworthie  wife  that  grcctcth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  pcrfon,  next,  touch(a£c  fafford 
(If  cucr  louc,  thy  L  v  c  r  b  c  e  thou  wilt  fecy) . 
Some  prefent  fpecd,  to  come  and  vifire  mc  :  f 
So  I  commend  me>from  our  houfe  mgricfe* 
>  My  woes  are  tedious^thoughiny  words  arc  briefer 

Here  folds  fhee  vp  the  tenure  ofher  woe^ 
Her  ccrtaihe  forrow  writ  vncertaincly* 
By  this  (hortCcdule  Col  ati  NEinay  know 
Her  gricfe,  but  not  her  grief cs  true  quality, 
Shec  dares  not  thereof  make  difcouery* 
Left  telhould  hold  it  herown  grbffc  abufe> 
Ere  Ihe  with  bloud  had  (la  in  d  hfar  ftain'd  excufc. 
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Betides  the  life  and  feeling  ofher  paffion, 
Shee  hoard* to  fpend,  when  he  i$  by  to  hearc  her, 
Vvhen  figh$>&  grones,&  tears  nuy  grace  the  fa  (hi  5 
Ofher  difgrace,  the  better  fo  to  deareher 
From  that  fufpicio  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  Ihunthis  bdot,ihce  would  not  blot  the  letter 
V  Vith  words,ti!L action  might  becom  the  better. 

.To  fee  fad  tights,moues  more  then  hcare  them  told, 
For  then  the  eye  interprctes  to  the  eare 
T  he  heauic  motion  thatitdoth  behold,  . . 
When  eucrie  pan,  a  part  of  woe  doth  bearc. 
Tis  but  a  part  of  Ibrrow  that  we  heare, 
>■  Deep  founds  make  1  cflc  r  noil  c  the  Hi  all  owfoords, 
And  lorrow  cbs,being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  feal'dy  and  on  it  writ 
At  A  r  d  e  a  to  my  Lord  with  more  then  hair, 
The  Pod  attends,  and  ftice  deliuers  ir, 
Charging  thefowr-fae'd  groome,  to  high  as  fait 
As  laggingfowles  before  the  Northerne  blafts, 
Speed  more  then  fpeed,but  dul  &  (low  fhe  deems. 
Extremity  (till  vrgcth  fuch  extremes. 

The 
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The  homclic  villaine  curfies  to  her  low, 
And  bluihing  on  her  with  a  ftcdraft  eye, 
Receaues  the  fcroll  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  baihruU  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whofc  guilt  within  their  bofomes  He, 
Imagine  euerie  eye  beholds  their  blame, 
For  Lvcrece  thought,  he  blulht  to  fee  her  ihamc. 

When  ieclie  Groome  (God  wot)  it  was  defect 
Offpiritc,life,  and  bold  audacitie, 
Such  harrnlefle  creatures  haue  a  true  refpeci 
To  talke  in  deeds,  while  others  fauciiie 
Promife  more  fpced,  but  do  it  leyfurelie. 
Euen  (o  this  patternc  of  the  worne-outagc, 
Pawn'd  honed  Iooks,but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duetie  kindled  her  mtftruft, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed, 
Shee  thought  he  bluihr ,  as  knowing  Tarqvins  luft, 
And  blulhing  with  him,  wiiil  icon  him  gazed, 
Her  earneft  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed. 
The  more  (hee  faw  the  bloud  his  checks  replemfh, 
1  he  more  (he  thought  he  (pied  in  her  fom  Wcmiflu 
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B  ut  long  fliee  thinkes  till  he  returnc  a«»aine 
And  yet  the  dutious  vaflall  fcarcc  is  gone, 
The  wearje  rime  (hce  cannot  cntertaine, 
Fornowtis  ftaletofigh,  to  weepe,  and  grone, 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,mone  tired  mone, 
That  fliee  hcrplaints  a  little  while  doth  ftay, 
Pawfmgforjneans  to  mournefome  newer  way. 

At  laft  (hcc/cals  to  mind  where  hangs  a  peece 
Of  skilful!  painting,  made  for  P  r  i  a  m  s  Troy, 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  H  i  l  e  n  s.rape,  the  Cittie  to  deftroy, 
Thrcatning  cloud-killing  I  l  l  i  o  n  with  annoy, 
Which  the  conceipted  Painter  drew  fo  prowd, 
AsHeauen(itfccmd)tokifle  the  turrets  bow-d. 

A  thou/and  lamentable  obie&s  there, 
In  fcotnc  of  Nature,  Ait  gaue  liuelcffe  life, 
Maay  a  dry  drop  fcem'd  a  weeping  teare, 
Shed  for  the  flaughtrcd  husband  by  the  wife. 
The  red  bloud  reck'd  to  lhew  the  Painters  ftrife, 

AnddyingcycsgleenVdfonh  their  afhielightv 
.:  "kcdymgcoalcsburntoutintedious  nights. 

There 
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There  might  you  fee  the  labouringPyoner 
Bcgi  im'd  with  iweat,  and  firteared  ali  with  du(t, 
And  from  the  towres  of  Troy,  there  would  appeare 
Tli  c  vcrie  eyes  of  men  through  loop  holes  thruft, 
Gazing  vppon  the  Greekcs  with  litde  luft, 
Such  fweer  obferuancc  in  this  workc  was  had, 
That  one  might  fee  thofe  farre  of  eyes  looke  fad. 

In  great  commaunders,  Grace,  and  Maiefticj 
You  mi<>ht  behold  triumphing  in  dicir  faces', 
In  yoiuh  quick-bearing  and  dcxteritie, 
And  here  and  there  the  Fainter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards  marching  on  with  trembling  paces. 
Which  hart! die  pcalaunts  did  fo  wel  referable, 
That  one  would  (wear  he  faw  them  quake  &  treble. 

In  At  ax  and  VLrssEs,6whatAit 
Of  Phifiognomy  might  one  behold ! 
The  face  of  ey  ther  cy  phcr'd  cy thcrs  heart, 
Their  face,  their  manners  mod  cxprcflic  told, 
In  A  i  a  x  eyes  biunt  rage  and  rigour  rold, 
But  tbc  mild  glance  diat  flic  V  l  y  s  s  e  s  lent, 
Shewed  deepe  regard  and  foiling  gouernmcfit* 

K  2 
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There  pleading  might  you  fee  graue  Nestor  ftand, 
As'twcrc  incouraging  the  G  rcckes  to  fight, 
Making  fuch  fobcr  action  with  his  hand, 
That  it  heguild  attention,  charm'd  the  fight^ 
In  fpcech  it  feemd  his  beard,  all  filuer  white, 

V  Vag'd  vp  and  downe,  and  from  his  lips  did  flic, 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purl'd  vp  to  the  skie. 

About  him  were  a  prcflc  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  feem'dto  (wallow  vp  his  found  aduice, 
All  ioyntlie  li(tning,but  withfcucrall  graces, 
As  if  fome  Marmaide  did  their  eares  intice, 
Some  high,  (bme  low,  the  Painter  was  (b  nice. 
The  fcalpes  of  manic,almoft  hid  behind, 
To  iump  vp  higher  feem'd  to  mocke  the  mind. 

Here  one  mans  hand  leand  on  a  not  hers  head, 
His  nofe  being  (hadowed  by  his  neighbours  care, 
Here  one  being  throng*d,bears  back  all  boln,&  red, 
Another  fmotherd,feemes  to  pelt  and  fwcarc, 
And  in  their  rage  fiich  fignes  of  rage  they  bcare, 
As  but  for  lode  ofNiSTORs  golden  words, 
It  feem'd  they  would  debate  with  angrie  fwords. 

For 
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For  much  imaginaric  workc  was  there, 
Conceipt  deceitful!,  (o  compad  k>  kinde, 
That  for  Achilles  image  (rood  his  fpeare 
Grip'c  in  an  Arracdhand,himfdfc  behind 
Was  left  vnfecnc,faue  to  the  eye  of  mind, 
A  hand,  a  foote,  a  face,a  leg,  a  head 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined* 

And  from  the  wals  offtrong  beiieged  Trot,  (field, 
When  their  braue  hopc,bold  Hector  march'dto 
Stood  ma  n  ie  Troian  mothers  lharing  ioy, 
To  fee  their  youthful!  fons  bright  weapons  wield, 
And  to  their  hope  they  fuch  odde  a&ion  yccld, 
That  through  their  light  ioy  feemed  to  appeare, 
(Like  bright  things  ftaind)  a  kind  of  heauie  feare. 

And  from  the  ftrond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought, 
To  S  i  m  o  i  s  reedie  bankes  the  red  bloud  ran, 
VVhofc  waues  to  imitate  the  battaile  (ought 
With  fwelling  ridges,  and  their  rankes  began 
To  breake  vppon  the  galled  fliore,  and  than 
Retire  againe,  till  meeting  greaterranckes 
They  ioine,  &  (hoot their  fomeatSiwoisbancks. 
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To  this  well  painted  peecc  is  Lvcrecb  come, 
To  find  a  face  where  all  diftrcflc  is  ftcld, 
Manie  (hee  fees,  where  cares  haue  carued  fomc, 
But  none  where  all  diftreue  and  dolor  dwcld, 
Till  ftice  di(payring  H  e  c  v  p  a  beheld, 

Staring  on'P*  i  ams  wounds  withher  old  eyes, 
V  Vhich  bleeding  vnder  Pirrhvs  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  Painter  had  anathomiz.'d 
Times  mine,  beauties  wracke,ari*d  grim  cares  raign, 
Her  cheeks  with  chops  arid  wrindes  were  difguiz'd, 
Of  what  (hee  was,  no  femblauce  did  rcmaiac: 
Her  blcwj>loud  chang'dto  blackc  in  etief  te  vainer . 
VVancingthe  Spring,  thai;  thofefhruuke  pipes  had 
She  w'd  life  imprifoa'd  in  a  bodie.  dead.         (fed, 

Qnthte&dfiiaddw  Lycu^duipcndihcTcyes, 
And  (hapes  het  borrow  <o  the  Bdldamcs  woes, 
V  Vho  nothing  wants  to  anrwer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruell  Foes. 

» 

The  Painter  was  n&Qddto  lend  her  thofc, 

And  therefore  Lycrece  fwears  he  did  her  wrongs 
To  giue  her  Co  much  griefe,and  not  a  tong. 

Poorc 
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Poore  Inftrumcnt  (qucth  (hee)  without  a  foundj 
lie  tune  t  hy  woes  with  my  lament  ing  tonguf , 
And  drop  Tweet  Balme  in  Priams  painted  wound,- 
And  raile  on  t'  i  r  r  h  v  s  that  hath  done  him  wrong; 
And  v.idi  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  burns  (o  long; 
And  widi  my  knife  {cratch  out  the  angrie  eyes, 
Of  all  the  Creekes  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Shew  me  the  (trumpet  that  began  this  ftur, 
That  with  my  nailes  her  beautie  I  may  teare: 
Thy  heat  of  luft  fond  P  a  r  i  s  d  id  incur 
This  lode  o/wrath,  that  burning  Troy  doth  bearej 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burnetii  here, 
And  here  in  Troy  for  trefpafle  of  thine  eye, 
The  Sire,  the  fbnne,  the  Dame  and  daughter  die. 

Why  Ihould  the  priuatc  pleasure  of  fomc  one 
Become  the  publicke  plague  of  manic  moc  ? 
Let  finne  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Vppon  his  head  that  hath  tran/gretfed  Co. 
Let  guiltleflfe  foulcs  be  freed  from  guilty  woe, 

v  For  ones  offence  uhy  mould  fb  many  fall? 

>  To  plague  a  priuate  finne  in  generall. 
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Lo  here  weeps  HicvBA,here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  H  ec  t  o  r  faintsJicreTROYLYs  founds) 
Here  friend  by  ft  iend  in  bloudie  channel  lies : 
And  friend  to  friend  giues  vnaduifed  wounds, 
And  one  mans  luft  thefc  manic  Hues  confounds. 
» Had  doting  Priam  checkt  his  Tons  defirc, 
^Troy  had  bin  bright  with  Fame,  &  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  ihc  weeps  T  r  o  y  i  s  painted  woes, 
For  fbrrow,  like  a  heauie  hanging  Bell, 
Once  fet  on  ringing,  with  his  own  waight  goes, 
Then  little  ftrength  rings  out  the  dolcfull  knell, 
SoLvcRBCsfeta  worke,  fad  tales  doth  tell 
To  pencel'd  penfiuenes,  &colour'd  fbrrow,  (row, 
She  lends  them  words,  &  fhc  their  looks  doth  bor- 

Sbce  throwesher  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  who  fhee  finds  forlorne^hee  doth  lament : 
At  laft  fhee  fees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  lookes,  to  Phrygian  iheapheards  lent, 
His  face  though  full  of  cares,  yet  (hew'd  content, 
Onward  to  T  r  o  y  with  the  blunt  fwains  he  goes, 
So  mild  that  patience  fcem'd  to  fcorne  his  woes. 

In 
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In  him  the  Painter labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deccipt,  and  giue  the  harmlefle  (how 
An  humble  gatc,calrac  looks,ey  es  wayling  ft  ill, 
A  brow  vnbent  that  feem'd  to  welcome  wo, 
Cheeks  neither  red,nor  pale,  but  mingled  fo, 
That  bluftring  red,  no gutltie  inftancc  gaue, 
Nor  alhie  pale,thc  feare  that  falie  hearts  hauc. 

Butlikeaconftantandconfitmed  Deuill, 
He  entertained  a  (how,  fo  feeming  iulr, 
And  therein  fo  enfeonct  his  iecret  euill» 
That  Iealoufie  it  felfc  could  not  miftruft, 
Falfe  creeping  Craft,  and  Periurie  mould  thruft 
Into  fo  bright  a  daie,  fuch  blackfac'd  ftorms, 
Or  blot  with  Hell-born  fin  fuch  Saint-like  forms. 

The  well-  skil'd  workman  this  mildc  Image  drew 
For  periufd  $  i  n  o  n,  whofe  inchaunttng  ftorie 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  flew. 
V  Vhofc  words  like  wild  fire  burnt  the  Ihining  gloric 
Of  rich  built  I  l  l  i  o  n,  that  the  skies  were  forte, 
And  little  ftars  (hot  from  their  fixed  places, 
VVhe  their  gUsfel,whcr  in  they  view'd  their  faces. 
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This  pidtare  (hee  aduiledlyperufd, 
And  chid  the  Painter  for  his  wondrous  skill : 
Saying,(bme  ihape  in  S  i  n  o  n  s  was  abui'd, 
So  faire  a  forme  lodg'd  not  a  mtod  (o  ill, 
And  dill  on  him  (hee  gaz'd,  and  gazing  (till, 

Such  figncs  of  truth  in  his  plaine  face  (hee  (pied, 
That  fhec  concludes,  the  Picture  was  belied. 

It  cannot  be  (quoth  (he)  that  fo  much  guile, 
(Shee  would  haue  (aid)  can  lurke  in  fuch  a  looker 
But  Tar  ojr  ins  (hape,came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk,from  cannot,  tookc 
It  cannot  be,  (hee  in  that  fence  fbrfooke, 
And  turn'd  it  thus,  it  cannot  be  I  find, 
But  fuch  a  face  (hould  beare  a  wicked  mind. 

For  eucn  is  fubtill  S  i  n  o  n  here  is  painted, 
So  fob cr fad,  fo  wearie, and  (b  miloe, 
(As  if  wi  h griefc  or  trauaile  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  T  a  r  qy  i  k  armed  to  beguild 
With  outward  honeftie,  but  yet  dcfild 

With  inward  vice,as  Priam  him  did  cherUh : 
'  SodidI  TARQviN,fomyTroydidpcri(K. 

tooke 
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Lookc  Iooke how  wining  Ptuw  wet* his  eyes, 
To  fee  chofe  borrowed  ceares  that  S 1  n  o  m  (heeds, 
Priam  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wife? 
For  cucric  teare  he  fids  a  Troian  bleeds: 
His  eye  drops  fire)  no  water  ihcnce  proceeds, 
Thofc  roud  clear  pearls  of  his  that  moue  thy  pttty, 
Are  bals  of qucnchlcflc  fire  to  burne  thy  Citty. 

Such  Deuils  fteale  effeds  from  lighdefle  HeH, 
For  S  i  n  o  n  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 
And  in  that  cold  hot  burning  fire  doth  dwell, 
Thefe  contraries  fuch  vnitic  do  hold, 
Only  to  flatter fooles,  and  nuke  them  bold, 

>  So  P  r  i  a  m  s  truft  falle  S  i  n  o  n  s  teares  doth  flatter, 

>  That  he  finds  means  to  burne  his  Troy  with  water. 

Here  all  inrag'd  fuch  paffion  her  afiailes, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  brcaft, 
Shee  tears  the  fencelefle  S  i  n  o  n  with  her  oailes, 
Comparing  him  to  that  vnhappic  gueft, 
V  Vhofc  deede  hath  made  her  felfe,  herielfe  deteft, 
At  lad  fliec  (milingly  with  thisgiues  ore, 
Foolc  fool,quoth  Ihcjhis  wounds  wil  not  be  fore. 

L  i 
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Thusrbs  andflowes  the  currant  of  hcrfermw*,  • 
And  time  dothwearie  time  with  hfer  compkyrthig, 
Shcc  looks  for  night,  fie  then  fhee  tongs  for  morrow, 
And  both  fliee  thinks  too  long  with  her  remayning. 
■  Short  rime  fcems  long, in (errowes  (harp  faftayning* 
>  Though  wo  be  heauie,  yet  it  fetdome  fletpe*, 
>■  And  they  that  watch,  (eetime,how.  flow  it  creeps. 

VVhicfh  all  this  rtmehathoueFflipt  her  thought, 
7  hat  lhee  with  painted  (mages  hath  (pent, 
B  eing  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  griefe  brought, 
By  deepe  furmife  ofothen  detriment, 
Looting  her  woes  in  (hews  of difcontent: 
'  j  It  eafethfome,  though  none  it  euer  cured, 
; .  To  thinkc  their  dolour  others  haue  endured. 

Bumow  thorn indh?H  Meflengercomebacke,  ■ 
Brings  home  fas  Lord  and  other  cernpanie. 
Who  finds  his  L.v  c  r  e  c  b  clad  in  mourning  black. 
And  round  about  her  tear e-diftai nod  eye 
Blew  circles  ftream'd,  like  Rain- bows  in  the  skie. 
Thefc  watergails  in  her  dim  Element, 
Foretell  new  (tonnes  to  thofe  alrcadie  (pent. 

VVbicli 
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Which  when  her  (ad  beholding  husband  faw> 

Amazedlie  in  her  fad  face  he  (tares : 

Her  eyes  though  fod  in  tears  look'd  red  and  raw,. 

Her  liuelie  colour  ki I'd  with  d  cadi  ic  cares, 

He  ftath  no  power  to  aske  her  how  dice  fares, 
£oth(taod  like  old  acquaintance  kia  trance, 
Met  far  from  homc,woodring  ech  others  chance, 

At  laft  he  takes  her  by  the  bloudlefle  hand, 
And  thus  begins  t  what  vncouth  ill  ettent 
Hath  thee  bcfalne,  that  thou  doft  trembling  (land  ? 
Sweet  loue  whatlpite  hath  thy  rairc  colour  fpent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  dilcontent  > 

V  nmaske  deare  deare,  this  moodic!  heauinefle, 
And  tell  thy  gricfe,  that  we  may  giue  redreffe. 

Three  times  with  fighes  fhec  giues  her  forro  w  fire, 
Ere  once  (hee  can  difcharge  one  word  ofwoc  t 
At  length  addreft  to  anfwer  his  detire, 
Shee  modeftlie  prepares,  to  let  them  know 
Her  Honor  is  tane-prifoner  by  the  Foe, 

V  Vhile  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e  and  his  conforted  Lords* 
With  fad  attention  long  to  heare  her  words*. 

Li 
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And  now  this  pale  Swan  inner  watricneft, 
Beginsthcfad  Dirge  ofher  cercaine  ending, 
Few  words(quoth  (hee)  uSall  fitthc  trefpaflebe^ 
Where  no  excufe  can  give  the  fault  amending, 
w  me  moc  woes  men  words  are  now  depending^ 
And  my  laments  would-be  drawn  out  too  los£ 
Totcll  them  all  with  one  poorctiredton^  . 


TTjcnbcthisaUthetaskcithathtoGiy,       •     ' 
Dcarchushandintheintcrcftofthybcd    •,„ » 
Aftrangercarae,  andonthat  pillow  lay, 
Where  thon  waft  wont  to  reft  thy  wearic  head, 
And  what  wrong  el&roay  be  imagined, 
By  fouletnforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that  {alas)  thy  Lvcrece  is  not  free* 

fMn  the  dreadfulldead  of darltt  midnight^ 
With  mining  Fauchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature  withaflaroinglight, 
And  foftly  cried,  awakejhou  Romaine  Dame, 
And  cntertaiac  my  louc,  clfc  lafting  Iharae 
On  thceand  thine  this  night  I  will  infltf^ 
Ifthoumylouesdcfircdocontradi^. 


For 
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For  fomc  hard  fauour'd  Groomc  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
Vnleflc  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will 
He  murther  ftraight,  and  then  ile  (laughter  thee, 
And  fwcare  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfill 
The  lothfome  act  of  Luft,and  (o  did  kill 
The  lechors  in  their  deed,  this  Act  will  be 
My  Fame,  and  thy  perpetuall  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  ftart  and  cry, 
And  then  againft  my  heart  he  fet  his  fword, 
Swearing,  vnleflc  I  tooke  all  patiently, 
I  Ihould  not  Hue  to  fpeake  another  word. 
So  (hould  my  (hame  dill  red  vpon  record, 
And  ncucr  be  forgot  in  mightie  Roome 
Th'adulterat  death  of  Lvcrece,  and  her  Groomc. 

Mine  enemy  was  ftrong,  my  poore  felfe  \\  cake, 
(And  farrc  the  weaker  w  ith  !o  ftrong  a  fcare) 
My  bloudic  Iudgc  forbod  my  tongue  to  fpeake, 
No  rightfull  plea  might  plead  for  luftice  there. 
His  (carlet  Luft  came  euidencc  to  {wearc 

Thatmy  poore  beautic  had  purloin'd  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  Iudge  is  rob'd,  the  prhoner  uics» 
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O  teach  me  how  tcftnake  mine  ownc  cxcufc, 
Or  (atthe  leaft)  this  refuge  let  me  findc, 
Though  toy  grofle  bloudbe  ftaind  with  this  abufc, 
Immaculate,  andfpoddle  is  my  mind, 
That  was  not  fore'd,  that  ncutr  was  inclind 
Toacccflfaricyoclding^UitftiUpurc 
Doth  in  her  poyfqn'd  closet  yet  endure, 

Lo  heare  thehopelefc  Marchantofthis  lofle,  - 
With  head  dcclin'd,  and  voice  dam'd  vp  with  wo* 
With  fad  fet  eyes  and  wretched  armes  acroflc, 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale,  begins  to  blow. ' 
The  griefe  away,  that  ftops  his  anfwer  fo. 

But  wretched  as  he  is  he  ftriucs  in  vaine> . 

What  he  breaths  out,his  breath  drinks  vp  again. 

As  through  an  Arch,  the  violent  roaring  tide, 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haft: 
Yet  in  the  Edtc  boundeth  in  his  pride, 
Backe  totheftraitthat  forft  him  on  (bfaft: 
In  rage  lent  out,  recald  in  rage  being  pair, 
Euen  fo  his  fighes,his  fbrrowes  make  a  /aw, 
To  pufti  griefe  on,  and  back  the  &me  grief  draw. 

Which 
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* 

Which  (pcechlcflc  woe  ofbis  poore  (lie  attendeth, 
And  his  mtimclic  frenzie  thus  awaketb, 
Deare  Lord)  thy  forrow  to  my  forrow  lendeth 
Another  power,  no  floud  by  raining  (laketb) 
My  woe  too  (enable  thy  paflion  maketh 
More  feeling  painfull,  let  it  than  fuffice 
To  drowne  on  woe,onc  paire  of  weeping  eyes. 

And  for  my  fake  when  I  might  charme  thee  (b, 
For  (hee  that  was  thy  L  v  c  r  b  c  e,  now  attend  me, 
Befodainelje  reuenged  on  my  Foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own/uppofe  thou  doft  defend  me 
From  what  is  paft,  the  helpe  that  thou  (halt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  Tray  tor  die, 

"For  fparing  Iuftice  feeds  iniquitie. 

But  ere  I  name  him, you  faire  Lords,  quoth  thee, 
(  Speaking  to  thofe  that  came  with  Colatine) 
Shall  plight  your  Honourable  faiths  to  me, 
-With  fwift  purfuit  to  vengc  this  wrong  of  mine, 
For* as  a  meritorious  fairc  dcfignc, 

To  chafe  iniuftice  with  rcuengcfull  armes, 
■»  ^nights  by  their  oaths  iLould  right  poore  Ladies 

M  (harmes. 
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At  this  requeft,  with  noble  difpofition, 
Each  prcfent  Lord  began  to  promifc  aide, 
As  bound  in  Knighthood  to  her  impofition, 
Longing  to  heare  the  hatefull  Hoc  bewraide. 
B  ut  (hce  that  yet  her  fad  taskc  hath  not  /aid, 

The  protection  (lops,  p  ipeake  quoth  (hce,  . 

How  may  this  forced  ftainc  be  wip'd  from  me? 

VVhatisthe  qualitie  of  my  offence 
Being  conftrayn'd  with dreadfull  circumftance  ? 
•M  ay  my  pure  mind  with  die  fowle  ad  dhpence 
My  low  declined  Honor  to  aduance?  ' 
May  anie  termes  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 
The  poyfoncd  fountaiue  clearesit  (elk  againc, 
And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  ftainc  f ' 

With  this  they  all  at  once  began  toiaie*. 
Her  bodies  ftainc,  her  mind  vntainted  clearer  - 
While  with  a  ioyleflc  fmile,(heeturnes  awaie 
The  face,  that  map  which  deepcimprefTion  bcares 
Ofhard  misfortune,  caru'd  it  in  with  tears.  ^ 

No  no,  quoth  thee,no  Dame  hereafter  lniing, 
By  my  excufe  iliall  claime  excufes  giuing. 

Here 
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Here  with  a  figh  as  tf  her  heart  would  breakc, 
Shee  thro  wes  forth  Taiqvins  name:hc  he,  (he  (aies, 
But  more  then  hcjher  poorc  tong  could  not  fpeakc, 
Till  after  manic  accents  and  delates, 
Vntimelie  breathings,  (icke  and  Ihort  aflaics, 
Shee  v tiers  this,  he  he  fairc  Lords,  tis  he 
Thar  guides  this  hand  to  giue  this  wdund  to  me. 

t 

Euen  here  (he  (heathed  in  her  harmlefle  bread 
A  harm  full  knife,  that  thence  her  (bulc  vnflieaihed, 
That  blow  did  baile  it  from  the  deepe  vnreft 
Of  that  polluted  prifon,  where  it  breathed: 
Her  cpntritc  fighes  vnto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Het  winged  iprite,  &  through  her  wouds  doth  flie 
•■  Liues  lading  date,  from  cancel'd  deftinie. 

Stone  ftill,aftoni(rit  with  this  deadlie  deed, 
Stood  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e,  and  all  his  Lordly  crew, 
Till  L  v  c  m  c  e  Father  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Him(clfc,on  her  felfe-flaughtrcd  bodic  threw, 
And  from  the  purple  fountainc  B  r  v  t  v  s  drew 
The  murdrous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  bloud  in  poorc  reuenge,  held  it  in  chafe. 

M  z    • 
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And  bublingfrom  her  brcft,  it  doth  deuidc 

In  two  flow  riuers}  that  the  crimfon  bloud 

Circles  her  bodie  in  on  euerie  fide, 

Who  like  a  late  fack't  Hand  vaftlie  flood 

Bare  and  vnpeopled,  in  this  fearfull  flood. 

>.  Some  of  her  bloud  ftill  pure  and  red  remain'd, 

>  And  Com  look'd  black,&  that  falfe  Tarqvin  (tain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  blackc  bloud,  a  watrie  rigoll  goes, 
Which  fccmes  to  weep  vpon  the  tainted  place, 
And  cuer  fince  as  pittying  L  v  c  r  b  c  e  woes, 
Corrupted  bloud,  feme  watcric  token  fhowes, 
-*  And  bloud  vntaintcd,  ftill  doth  red  abide, 
>  •  Blufhing  at  that  which  is  fo  putrificd. 

Daughter,  deare  daughter,  old  L  t  c  r  e t  i  v  s  cries, 
Thatlife  was  mine  which  thou  haft  here  depriued, 
If  in  the  childc  the  fathers  image  lies, 
Where  (hall  I  liue  now  Lvcrecejs  vnliued  ? 
Thou  waft  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriued. 

>  If  children  praedeceafe  progenitours, 

>  •  V  Vc  are  their  ofipring  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poorc 
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Poorc  broken  glaflfc,  I  often  did  behold 
•In  thy  fwect  fcmblance,  my  old  age  new  borne, 
But  now  that  fairc  frclh  mirror  dim  and  old 
Shcwcs  me  a  bare  bon'd  death  by  time  out-worne, 
O  from  thy  cheekes  my  image  thou  haft  tome, 
And  ihiuerd  all  the beautie  ofmy  glafle, 
That  I  no  more  can  fee  what  once  I  was. 

O  time  ccafc  thou  thy  courfc  and  laft  no  longer, 
If  they  furccafe  to  be  that  mould  furuiue : 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conqueft  of  the  ftronger, 
And  leaue  the  foultring  feeble  foules  aliuc? 
.  T  he  old  Bees  die,  the  young  poflefle their  hiue, 
Then  Hue  fwect  L  vcr  ECE,Iiucagainc  and  ice 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thec. 

By  thisftarts  C  o  l  at  i  ne  as  from  adrearae, 
And  bids  L  v  c  r  t  c  i  v  s  giue his  forrow place, 
And  than  in  k  ey-cold  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  bleeding  ftrcame 
He  fals,  and  bathes  the  pale  feare  in  his  face, 
And  counterfaitsto  die  with  her  a  fpace. 
-Till  manly  (hame  bids  him  poflefle  his  breath, 
And  Hue  to  be  rcucnged  on  her  death. 

M  3 
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../The  deepe  vexation  ofhis  inward  (bulc, 
-r  Hath  fcru'd  a  dumbe  arreft  vpon  his  tongue, 

Who  mad  that  (brrow  mould  his  vie  control!, 
••  Orkeepehim  from  heart-cafing  words  fb  long, 
Begins  to  talkc,  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
-  V  Veake  words,fo  thick  come  in  his  poor  harts  aid, 
That  no  man  could  diftinguilh  what  he  {aid. 

Yet  (bmetime  T  a  r  qjt  i  n  was  pronounced  plaine, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore, 
This  windie  tempcft,  till  it  blow  yp  raine, 
Held  backe  his  forrowes  tide,  to  make  it  more* 
At  laft  it  raines,  and  buHe  windes  giue  ore, 
.-, .  Then  (bnneand  father  weep  with  equall  ftrifc, 
» .  V  Vho  jhiild  weep  nod  for  daughter  or  for  wife, 

•The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  poflcflc  the  claime  they  lay. 
The  father  faies,  thee's  mine, 6  mine  fhee  is 
Replies  her  husband,  do  not  take  away   ' 
My  (brrowes  intereft,  let  no  mourner  lay 
He  weepes  for  her,forlhee  was  onely  mine, 
And  onclic  mull  be  wayl'd  byCoLATiNB. 

O, 
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O,  quoth  Lvcrei  iv  $,  I  did  giuc  that  life 

V  Vhich  ihec  to  earely  and  too  late  hath  fpil'd. 

V  Voc  w  or,  quoth  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e,  Ihec  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  tis  mine  that  flice  hath  kil'd. 

My  daughter  and  my  wife  with  clamors  fild 
T he  difperft  aire,  who  holding  L  v  c  a  e  c  e  life, 
Anfwer'd  their  cries,  my  daoghter  and  my  wife. 

B  *  v  t  v  s  who  pluck't  the  knife  from  Lvcrece  fide, 
Seeing  fuch  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  cloath  his  wit  in  (late  and  pride, 
B  urying  inLvcRici  wound  his  follies  (how, 
He  with  the  Romains  was  efteemed  (b 
•  As  (cclie  ieering  idiots  are  with  Kings, 
For  fponiuc  words,  and  vttringfooMi  things.. 

•  But  now  he  throwes  that  (hallow  habit  by, 
■Wherein  dcepe  pollicie  did  him  difguifc, 
-  And  arm'd  his  long  hid  wits  aduifedlie, 
To checke the  teares hiColatinvs  eies. 
-Thou  wronged  Lord  of  Rome,  quoth  hejarife, 
>Let  my  vnfbunded  (clfe  (iippofd  a  foolc, 
>■  Now  fct  thy  long  experienct  wit  to  ichoolc. 
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jVVhy  Col  ati  N*,is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 

•■>  Do  wounds  helpc  wounds,  or  griefe  helpe  greeuous 
Is  it  rcuengc  to  giue  thy  felfe  a  blow,  (deeds? 

For  his  fowle  Ad,  by  whom  thy  faire  wife  bleeds  ? 
Such  childilh  humor  from  weake  mi  ads  proceeds, 
*  Thy  wretched  wife  miftooke  the  matter  fb, 
..> .  To  flaie  her  fetfc  that  (hould  haue  flaine  her  Foe. 

Contagious  Romaine,  do  not  fteepe  thy  hart 
-Israeli  relenting  dew  of  Lamentation*, 
Butknee!e4filti  raoaodhelpetobcarcthypaiT, 
To  rowie  our  Rotnttac  Gods  wkh  tmtocations, 

ill  fuflfcr  thefe  abhorainations. 
(Sbce  ftflftber  fclf  inthc  doth  ftand  difgraced,) 
•By  our  (tro'h^arms  fro  forth  her  fair  Greets  chaced. 

How  bytheCapftDfl  that  wcadore, 
And  by  this  chait  Mood  Co  muiftiicitained, 
By  heauensfairefunthatbreedf  thefat  earths  ftore, 
By  all  our  oouutrey  rights  in  Rome  maintained,   ' 
And  by  cbaftL.  v  c*rc  ifoule  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongtw  rs,  and  by  this  Moudte  knife, 
VYc  wtU  rcnengeibedeaibof  this  true  wife. 

Jhis 
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This  fayd,  he  ftrookc  his  hand  vpon  his  breaft, 
And  kilt  the  fatall  knife  to  end  his  vow :    * 
And  to  his  protection  vrg'd  the  reft, 
Who  wondringathim,  did  his  words  allow. 
Then  ioyntlie  to  the  ground  their  knees  the v  bow, 
And  that  deepe  row  which  Br vtvs  made  before, 
He  doth  againe  repeat,  and  that  they  rwore. 

When  they  had  fworne  to  this  aduifcd  doome, 
They  did  conclude  to  beare  dead  Lvcrece  thence, 
To  (hew  her  bleeding  bodie  thorough  Roomc, 
And  fo  to  publifh  Tar  qy  i  n  s  fowle  offence; 
Which  being  done,  with  fpeedie  diligence, 
The  Romaines  plaufibly  didgiue  conient, 
•  To  T  ar  qv  1  n  s  euerlafting  banifhment. 

N 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  EDITION  OF  ifs>S> 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  lyrical  General 
pieces,  with  an  appendix  of  six  pieces  of  identical  character  \^cu 
which  are  introduced  by  the  separate  title :  *  SONNETS  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke.'  *  The  twenty  pieces  are  of  varied 
poetic  merit.*  Many  have  a  touch  of  that c  happy  valiancy  * 
of  rhythm  and  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  temper,  but  very  few  betray  that  union  of 
simple  feeling  with  verbal  melody  which  is  essential  to  lyrical 
perfection.  Several  are  little  more  than  pleasant  jingles 
describing  phases  of  the  tender  passion  with  a  whimsical 
artificiality.  The  poems  are  in  varied  metres.  Nine  take 
the  form  of  regular  sonnets  or  quatorzains j  five  are  in  the 

1  The  word  '  sonnet  *  is  here  used  in  the  common  sense  of  '  song  '• 
The  musical  composer,  William  Byrd,  published  in  1587  his  Psalms9 
Smets^  and  Sengs  rf  Sadness  ami  Pieti*;  but  though  he  tells  the  reader  that 
if  he  be  disposed  '  to  bee  merrie,  hecre  are  Sonets  %  and  heads  a  section  of  the 
book  '  Sonets  and  Pastorales ',  no  poem  bearing  any  relation  to  the  sonnet 
form  is  included.  No c  quatorzai  n '  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  of  which  the  title  may  be  paraphrased  as  c  Songs  set  to  various  airs*. 
The  c  sundry  notes  of  Musicke '  are  only  extant  in  the  case  of  two  poems ;  but 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  before  publication,  all  the  six  *  Sonnets'  were  'set* 
by  contemporary  composers.  Oldys's  guess,  that  John  and  Thomas 
Morley  were  the  composers,  is  unconfirmed*  Indirect  evidence  supports 
the  conjecture  that  a  lost  edition  of  the  Sennets  supplied  the  music. 
A  poetic  miscellany — 'Strange  Histories'  by  Thomas  Deloney— of  like 
character  to  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  with  similar  typographical  ornaments, 
has  at  the  head  of  each  piece  in  the  itfox  edition  (unique  copy  at  BritwelJ) 
a  line  of  musical  notes,  which  is  absent  from  other  known  editions.  Again, 
of  the  poetic  collection  entitled  c  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowful! 
Soule,  by  Sir  William  Lcighton '  two  editions  are  known— one  (16^13)  giving 
the  words  only,  and  another  (16 14.)  adding  the  music 

8  The  total  is  usually  given  as  twenty-one,  but  the  pieces  commonly 
numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  form  a  single  poem  and  are  printed  together  in  the 
1^40  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems,  under  the  single  heading '  Loath  to  depart  \ 
J.  P.  Collier's  proposal  to  divide  the  last  piece  also  into  two  has  been  wisely 
ignored  by  recent  editors.  In  the  original  editions  the  separate  pieces  were 
not  numbered.  Malone,  in  his  reprint  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  his  Saffle- 
ment(ijto)>  was  the  first  editor  to  introduce  a  consecutive  numerical  notation. 
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common  six-line  stanza  which  Shakespeare  employed  in  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  *y  two  are  in  seven-syllabled  riming 
couplets;  one  is  in  four-lined  stanzas  alternately  rimed; 
and  three  are  in  less  regular  metres,  which  were  specially 
adapted  for  musical  accompaniment. 

Internal  and  external  evidence  alike  confute  the  assertion 
of  the  title-page  that  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  were  by 
Shakespeare.  No  more  than  five  poems  can  be  ascribed  with 
confidence  to  his  pen.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  five  were 
assigned  without  controversy  to  other  hands  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime;  two  were  published  elsewhere  anonymously;  and 
eighty  although  of  uncertain  authorship,  lack  all  signs  of 
Shakespeare's  workmanship.  A  study  of  the  facts  attending 
the  volume's  publication  shows,  moreover,  that  it  was  not 
designed  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  in  its  production  he  had 
no  hand. 
William  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  owed  its  origin  to  the  speculative 

Jaggard.       boldness  of  the  publisher,  William  Jaggard,  who,  according  to 

the  title-page,  caused  the  book  to  be  printed.  Jaggard 
deserves  respectful  mention  by  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
in  virtue  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  publication 
of  the  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  1*23. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate  of  stationers  who  defrayed 
the  cost  of  that  noble  undertaking,  and  at  his  press  the  great 
volume  was  printed.  The  enterprise  of  the  First  Folio  was 
the  closing  episode  in  Jaggard's  career.  It  belonged  to  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity.  He  died  at  the  moment  that  the 
work  was  completed.1  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a  somewhat 
insolent  tribute  paid  by  Jaggard  to  Shakespeare's  reputation 

1  Mr.  William  Jaggard,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  engaged  on  a  full  biography 
of  his  namesake,  kindly  informs  me  that  the  Elizabethan  publisher's  will  was 
dated  March  a8,  1613,  and  proved  on  November  17  following. 
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four  and  twenty  years  earlier.  The  publisher  had  just  then 
begun  business  for  himself,  and  his  prospects  were  still  insecure. 

Every  detail  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  pertinently 
illustrates  the  unscrupulous  methods  which  the  customs  of 
the  trade  encouraged  the  Elizabethan  publisher  to  pursue. 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  it  was  reckoned  by  any 
extensive  public  opinion  of  the  day  personally  discreditable 
in  Jaggard  to  publish  under  Shakespeare's  name  work  for 
which  the  poet  was  not  responsible.  In  all  that  he  did 
Jaggard  was  justified  by  precedent,  and  he  secured  the 
countenance  and  active  co-operation  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  character  was  deemed 
irreproachable. 

William  Jaggard,  who  was  Shakespeare's  junior  by  some  Jaggard's 

a  i_      •         l  l  •  *  •         j  j  i"     •     cany  career. 

five  years,  having  been  born  in  i  f6yy  enjoyed  a  good  prelum-  J 
nary  training  as  a  publisher.  His  father,  John  Jaggard,  citizen 
and  barber-surgeon  of  London,  died  in  William's  boyhood, 
and  he  and  a  brother,  John,  both  apprenticed  themselves  on  the 
same  day,  September  29,  1 784,  to  two  highly  reputable  printers 
and  publishers,  each  of  whom  was  in  a  large  way  of  business  and 
owned  as  many  as  three  presses.1  Henry  Denham,  William's 
master,  twice  Under-Warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Star  in  Paternoster  Row.  John's  master 
was  the  veteran  Richard  Tottel,  twice  Master  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  won  lasting  fame  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by 
his  production  in  iys7  of  that  first  anthology  of  English 
verse  which  is  commonly  known  as  TottePs  Miscellany.7,   Tottel's 

1  For  the  details  and  dates  in  the  career  of  Jaggard  and  his  brother  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Arber*s  Transcript  of  the  Stationers9  Registers. 

a  The  full  title  of  this  volume,  of  which  Tie  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a 
descendant,  ran : — <  Songes  and  Sonettesy  written  by  the  ryght  honorable  Lorde 
Henry  Howard,  late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other.  Apud  Richardum  Tottel, 
15:57.     The  book  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1587. 
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place  of  business  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Star  in 
Fleet  Street,  within  Temple  Bar,  between  the  two  Temple 
gates,  and  there  his  young  apprentice  helped  him  in  1/87 
to  prepare  an  eighth  edition  of  his  popular  anthology. 

In  due  course  the  brothers  were  admitted  freemen  of 
the  Company,  William  on  December  tf,  iyoi,  and  John 
next  year,  on  August  7*  if  9*-  They  were  thus  fully  qualified 
to  play  their  part  in  the  history  of  English  publishing,  when 
Shakespeare  was  winning  his  earliest  laurels. 

John's  career  only  indirectly  concerns  us  here.  He 
became  assistant  to  his  old  master  Trttel,  and  in  1^97,  four 
years  after  Tottel's  death,  was  established  in  Tottel's  well- 
seasoned  house  of  business,  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street. 
Though  he  did  not  acquire  TottePs  printing-presses,  and 
never  printed  for  himself,  he  rapidly  made  a  name  as  a 
publisher  and  bookseller.  Among  his  publications  were  two 
editions  of  Fairfax's  great  translation  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 
Liberate  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  of  Bacon's 
Essays  (itforf,  irfi2,  1611).  He  entered  the  livery  of  his 
Company  July  3, 1602,  and  acted  as  Warden  in  1*19  and  1620. 

William,  whose  rise  was  less  rapid,  was  a  rougher-tempered 
man  than  his  brother,  and  never  obtained  office  in  his  Company. 
He  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  1^94,  acquiring 
premises,  which  have  no  ascertainable  history,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  churchyard  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  in  Fleet  Street, 
There,  for  eleven  years,  he  published  books  on  a  limited  scale. 
He  owned  no  printing-press,  and  his  operations  were  restricted. 
But  in  160  f  his  position  completely  changed.  He  acquired 
a  preponderating  interest,  which  he  soon  converted  into  a  sole 
interest,  in  the  old-established  printing  business  of  James 
Roberts,  in  the  Barbican.  Thenceforth  his  fortunes  were  not 
in  doubt.    Between  16 of  and  1623,  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
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carried  on  one  of  the  largest  printing  businesses  in  London, 
and  produced  and  published  many  imposing  folios  besides  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  In  1 6 1 1  he  became  printer 
to  the  City  of  London;  in  1*13  he  purchased  from  his 
partner  Roberts  the  right  of  printing  <  the  players9  bills '  or 
theatrical  programmes  ;  and  in  16 1 8  he  issued  'A  catologve  of 
such  English  Bookes  as  lately  haue  bene  and  now  are  in  Printing 
for  Publication  %  which  he  promised  to  continue  half-yearly. 
The  reputation  of  his  press  for  typographical  accuracy  was 
never  high,  but  he  violently  denounced  any  authors  who  were 
bold  enough  to  complain  of  its  defects. 

The  year  15-99,  during  which  Jaggard  produced  The  His  first 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  was  long  anterior  to  the  prosperous  period  Pul>licatlons- 
of  his  life,  which  opened  in  1 60s  with  the  control  of  Roberts' 
press.  Before  15-99  he  would  seem  to  have  published  not 
more  than  two  or  three  books.  The  first  extant  book,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  his  name  figures,  was  a  sermon  preached  by 
John  Dove  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Nov.  3,  1794,  which  came  out 
before  the  close  of  that  year.  The  title-page  stated  that  it 
was  printed  <  by  P.  S.  [i.  e.  Peter  Short]  for  W.  Jaggard  \  Next 
year  there  was  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pedestrian  verse  of 
William  Hunnis  called  Humties  Recreations.  The  imprint  was 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Jaggard's  address  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Stationers'  Company  granted  no  licence  for  the 
publication  of  either  of  these  books,  and  in  fact  Jaggard 
obtained  only  one  licence  from  the  Company  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  January  23,  1797-8,  he  was 
duly  authorized  by  the  Company  to  publish  an  embroidery 
pattern  book,  called  The  true  perfection  of  Cuttmrkes,  of 
which  no  copy  has  been  met  with. 

Jaggard  was  no  slave  of  legal  formalities.  It  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule   for   him  to  seek  a  licence 
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for  the  publication  of  a  book.  Though  he  published  several 
books  in  the  interval,  he  did  not  seek  a  second  licence  until 
March  itf,  1603,  when  he  obtained  one  for  a  work  appro- 
priately called  The  Anatwnie  ofSinne.  He  faced  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  his  defiance  of  the  law,  and,  when  a  penalty 
was  exacted,  paid  it  without  demur.1 

No  extant  book  which  bears  Jaggard's  name  came  out 
during  the  three  years  is 9^  *  f97>  and  iyo8.  In  1799  two 
volumes  appeared  with  the  intimation  on  the  title-page  that 
they  were  c  printed  for  W.  Jaggard  >.*  In  neither  case  was  the 
Stationers'  Company  made  officially  cognizant  of  Jaggard's 
operations.  Of  these  two  volumes,  one  was  Thomas  Hill's 
Schoole  of  Skily  an  astronomical  treatise  in  black  letter,  which 
was  stated  to  be  c  printed  for  W.  Jaggard '  at  the  press  of 
T.  Judson.  The  other  was  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  the  imprint 
of  which  declared  that  it  was c  Printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  W.  Leake  at  the  Greyhound  in  Faules  Churchyard '. 

William  Leake's  association  with  the  venture  guaranteed 
it  against  official  censure.  He  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  had  joined  the 
livery  the  year  before,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  (1 604) 
and  Master  (1 61 8).  Before  associating  himself  with  Jaggard's 
venture  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  he  had  given  notable  proof 
of  interest  in  Shakespeare's  work.  On  June  2y,  15*9 tf,  he 
had  acquired  the  copyright  of  Venus  and  Adonis  from  John 


1  On  October  13,  itfoo,  William  Jaggard  and  a  kindred  spirit,  Ralph 
Blower,  were  fined  by  theStationers'  Company  6s. %d.  for  'printingwithout  license 
and  contrary  to  order  a  little  booke  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley*s  Travels  %  and  all 
c  the  said  books  so  printed '  were  forfeited  by  the  Company.  The  offenders 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  compliance  with  the 
judgement,  but  Jaggard  cheerfully  paid  his  share  of  the  fine  on  Sept  7,  1  <foi, 
and  purged  his  offence.    Cf.  Aroer,  ii.  831,  833. 

*  The  preposition  €for'  in  the  imprint  of  Elizabethan  books  usually 
precedes  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 
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Harrison,  who  had  bought  it  from  its  first  holder,  Richard 
Field,  three  years  before.  Leake  retained  his  property  in 
Shakespeare's  earliest  printed  book  for  nearly  twenty-one 
years.  His  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  appeared  in 
1 5-9  9  y  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  edition  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  and  on  the  title-pages  of  both  volumes  figured  his 
address — i  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard.' l  Thus  in  1  j  9  9, 
a  year  after  Leake  was  clothed  with  the  livery  of  his  Company, 
two  newly  printed  volumes,  which  were  identified  with  Shake- 
speare's name  and  fame,  adorned  for  the  first  time  the  shelves 
of  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  unnamed  printer  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  doubt-  Peter  Short, 
less  Peter  Short,  who  had  printed  for  Jaggard  the  only  volume  pnnten 
of  verse  which  he  is  known  to  have  undertaken  previously, 
viz.  Hurmies  Recreations,  in  if 97.  Short  also  printed  for 
Jaggard  his  first  book,  Dove's  Sermon,  in  1794.  Short's  print- 
ing office  was  at  4the  Star  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  near  to  the 
end  of  Old  Fish  St.' j  his  business  was  a  large  one  and  many 
volumes  of  verse  came  from  his  press.  Not  only  had  he 
printed  recently  the  work  of  the  poets  Spenser  and  Daniel,  but 
he  had  produced  for  Leake  the  two  editions  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  which  appeared  respectively  in  1799  and  id 02,  as  well 
as  Harrison's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  1^98.  More 
than  one  song-book,  with  the  literary  contents  of  which  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  had  close  affinity,  also  came  from  his  press — 
one  in  the  same  year  as  Jaggard's  miscellany,  viz. c  Ayres  for  four 
Voyces  composed  by  Michael  Cavendish  '.* 

The  typographical  quality  of  the  first  edition  of  Jaggard's 

1  These  premises  enjoyed  a  traditional  fame.  They  had  been  long  in 
John  Harrison's  occupation,  until  at  the  dose  of  175)6  Leake  took  them  over  j 
he  remained  there  till  1602. 

a  Cf.  Teter  Short,  Printer,  and  bis  Marks,  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S. 
(Bibliograph.  Soc),  1898. 
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Typographic  miscellany  is  not  high.     Misprints  abound.    Numerous  lines 

anddch«ac-  are  as  ^Y  stanc^  barely  intelligible.  Such  defects  were 
tcmtics.  mainly  due  to  imperfections  in  the  'copy',  but  they  bear 
witness,  too,  to  hasty  composition  and  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  press  corrector.  Few  of  the  irregularities  are 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  a  conscientious  overseer  to  remove. 
In  Poem  IX,  the  second  line  of  the  sonnet  is  omitted.  There 
is  only  one  catchword  in  the  whole  volume,  viz. '  Lord  ',  at  the 
foot  of  B  8  (recto).  Capitals  within  the  line  are  not  very  common, 
but  are  employed  most  capriciously.  In  Sonnet  IV,  three  of  the 
fourteen  lines  begin  with  small  letters  instead  of  capitals.  At 
V,  1.  7,  '  eases '  rimes  with  '  there  '.  Spelling  eccentricities 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  differentiated  from  misprints,  include 
— II,  1.  12,  'ghesse'  for  'guess';  V,  1.  i,  'deawy'  for  'dewy '; 
XIII,  1.  io,  'symant'  for  'cement';  XIV,  1.  iy,  'scite'  for 
' cite5;  'scence'  for  ' sense'  (the  word  ' sense'  is  correctly 
spelt  VIII,  1. 6) ;  1.  x 9,  'ditte '  for  'ditty ';  XVII,  1. 4,  ' nenying ' 
for  'renying';  1.  8,  ca  nay'  for  'annoy';  1.  12,  'wowen  for 
'women';  XVIII,  1.  34,'prease'  for 'press';  1.  j-i, 'th'are' 
for '  the  ear '.  The  volume  was  a  small  octavo  and  the  meagre 
dimensions  of  the  '  copy '  led  the  printer  to  set  the  type  on 
only  one  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  twenty-five  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  of  text.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
page  of  text  is  an  ornamental  device  of  ordinary  pattern — no 
uncommon  feature  in  small  volumes  of  verse  of  the  period. 

II 

jaggard's  The  part  that  Jaggard  played  throughout  the  enterprise 

precedents    f0uoweci  abundant    precedents.     It  was    common  practice 

for  publishers  to  issue,  under  a  general  title  of  their  own 
devising,  scattered  pieces  of  poetry  of  varied  origin.  His 
brother's  master,  Tottel,  had  inaugurated  the  custom  in  ifS7y 
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and  TottePs  Miscellany  had  a  numerous  progeny.  Nor  was 
Jaggard  the  only  publisher  arbitrarily  to  assign  the  whole  of 
a  miscellaneous  anthology  to  some  one  popular  pen. 

Opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  such  anthologies 
abounded.  Printed  books,  for  example,  novels  and  plays,  which 
were  interspersed  with  songs,  could  always  be  raided  with  im- 
punity. But  it  was  from  manuscript  sources  that  the  antho- 
logical  publishers  sought  their  most  attractive  wares.  Short 
poems  circulated  very  freely  in  manuscript  copies  through  Eliza- 
bethan England.  An  author  would  offer  a  friend  or  patron  Manuscript 
a  poetic  effusion  in  his  own  handwriting.  Fashion  led  the  verac# 
recipient  to  multiply  transcripts  at  will  as  gifts  for  other 
worshippers  of  the  Muses.  There  were  amateurs  who  col- 
lected these  Hying  leaves  in  albums  or  commonplace  books.1 
The  author  exerted  no  definable  right  over  his  work  after  the 
MS.  left  his  hand.  His  name  was  frequently  omitted  from  the 
transcript  A  publisher,  in  search  of  <  copy  >,  recognized  no 
obligation  to  consult  the  writer  of  unprinted  verse  before 
he  sent  it  to  press.  It  might  be  to  his  interest  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  an  amateur  collector  in  extending  his  collections,  and  to 
him  he  might  be  ready  to  make  some  acknowledgement.  But 
the  author's  claim  to  mention  was  usually  disregarded  alto- 
gether. As  often  as  not,  both  collector  and  publisher  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  unsigned  poems  which 

1  Numerous  manuscript  collections  of  verse,  which  were  formed  by  amateurs 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Henry  Huth  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1870  interesting  specimens  of  such  collections  in  private  hands, 
in  the  volume  entitled  ImeJsttd  Pottscal  Misce/l*wtsy  1584^-1700.  Some 
Elizabethans  seem  to  have  collected  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  to  have 
deliberately  handed  their  collections  over  to  publishers  for  some  unknown 
consideration.  Such  an  one  was  John  Bodenham,  to  whom  the  publishers  of 
EmglmuTs  Heliam  (1600),  Belvedert  (ftfoo),  and  other  miscellanies  of  the  time, 
acknowledged  indebtedness.  Bodenham  was  hailed  in  a  preliminary  sonnet 
before  Belvtdtre  as '  First  causer  and  collector  of  these  flowers  \ 
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fell  into  their  hands.  In  that  contingency,  the  publisher  deemed 
it  within  his  right  to  append  in  print  what  signature  he  chose.1 

Jaggard's  fraudulent  methods  of  work  as  an  anthologist 
are  capable  of  almost  endless  illustration.  A  venture  of 
the  year  in  which  Jaggard  became  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  precisely  anticipates  Jaggard's  conduct  in  printing 
in  a  single  volume  'small  poems'  by  various  pens,  which 
were  c dispersed  abroad  in  sundrie  hands',  and  in  attri- 
buting them  all  on  the  title-page  to  one  author  who  was 
only  responsible  for  a  few  of  them.  A  well-known  stationer, 
Richard  Jones,  issued  in  15-91  an  anthology  which  he  called 
Brittons  Bowre  of  Delights.  Jones  represented  this  volume  to 
be  a  collection  of  lyrics  by  Nicholas  Breton,  a  poet  who  was 
just  coming  into  fame.  The  poet  had  no  hand  in  the  publi- 
cation, and  was  piqued  to  discover  on  perusing  it  that  it  was 
a  miscellany  of  poems  by  many  hands,  in  which  the  publisher 
had  included  two  or  three  of  his  own  composition  from 
scattered  manuscript  copies.  Next  year,  in  the  prefatory 
note  of  his  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^  Breton  stated  the  facts 
thus: — c Gentlemen,  there  hath  beene  of  late  printed  by 
one  Richarde  Ioanes,  a  printer,  a  booke  of  english  verses, 
entituled  Bretons  bower  of  delights*.  I  protest  it  was  donne 
altogether  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  many 
thinges  of  other  mens  mingled  with  a  few  of  mine,  for  except 
Amoris  Lachrimae :  an  epitaphe  vpon  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  and 
one  or  two  other  toies,  which  I  know  not  how  he  vnhappily 
came  by.  I  have  no  part  of  any  of  the :  and  so  I  beseech  yee 
assuredly  beleeue.'  But  the  author  wasted  his  protest  on  the 
desert  air.     He  had  no  means  of  redress. 

1  Cf.  Wither's  Scholars  Furgatory  {e.  Nfiy),  p.  iai :  'If  he  [i.e.  the 
Stationer]  gett  any  written  Coppy  into  his  powre,  likely  to  be  vendible,  whether 
the  Author  be  willing  or  no,  he  will  publish  it j  And  it  shall  be  contriued  and 
named  alsoe,  according  to  his  owne  pleasure :  which  is  the  reason,  so  many 
good  Bookes  come  forth  imperfect,  and  with  foolish  titles.' 
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The  publisher  Jones  was  indifferent  to  the  complaint,  and 
in  1 5-94  he  exposed  the  poet  Breton  to  the  like  indignity  for  a 
second  time.  Very  early  in  that  year  Jones  published,  with  the 
licence  of  his  Company,  a  new  miscellany  which  he  called  lTbe 
Arbor  *f  Amorous  Deuices  . .  .  by  N.  B.  Gent'  In  a  preliminary 
epistle  To  the  Gentlemen  Headers^  he  boldly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  '  this  pleasant  Arbor  for  Gentlemen '  was  <  many 
mens  workes,  excellent  Poets,  and  most,  not  the  meanest  in 
estate  and  degree  \  Jones'  new  miscellany  consisted  of 
thirty  short  poems.  Breton  was  only  responsible  for  six  or 
seven  of  them,  yet  the  title-page  ascribed  all  of  them  to  him.1 

Two  volumes  of  the  utmost  literary  interest,  which  were 
also  issued  in  1J91,  illustrate  how  readily  poetic  manuscripts 
fell,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author  or  his  friends, 
into  a  publisher's  clutches.  Firstly,  in  that  year,  Thomas 
Newman,  a  stationer  of  small  account,  discovering  that  Sidney's  Sidney'* 
sonnets  were  c  spread  abroad  in  written  copies ',  put  them  into  f^'* 
print  on  his  own  initiative,  together  with  an  appendix  of 
'sundry  other  rare  Sonnets',  which  he  ascribed  to  divers 
anonymous  c  noblemen  and  gentry  \  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
poet,  soon  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  Newman,  without 
giving  him  any  hint  of  his  intention,  had  made  free  in  the 

1  Of  each  of  these  miscellanies  assigned  to  Breton  only  single  copies  are 
now  known  to  be  extant ;  they  are  even  rarer  than  The  P as  si  em  at t  Pilgrim.  A 
unique  copy  of  the  Bower  is  at  Britwell,  and  a  unique  copy  of  the  Arhor 
(defective  and  without  title-page)  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  example  of  the  assignment  by  an  adventurous  publisher 
of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  to  a  single  author,  whereas  the  contents 
of  the  volume  were  from  many  pens,  is  offered  by  the  second  edition  of 
Constable's  Diana,  issued  by  James  Roberts  in  1594.  The  printer,  Richard 
Smith,  distributed  twenty-one  genuine  sonnets  by  Constable,  which  he  had 
brought  out  in  a  separate  and  authentic  volume  in  1591,  through  a  collection 
of  seventy-five  sonnets,  of  which  fifty-four  were  by  '  other  honourable  and 
learned  personages  \  Eight  of  the  supplementary  poems,  which  the  publisher 
Smith  connected  with  Constable's  name,  were  justly  claimed  for  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  authorized  collection  of  his  works  in  1 75*8. 
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appendix  with  written  copies  of  twenty-three  sonnets  by 
himself  which  had  not  been  in  print  before ;  they  appeared 
anonymously  in  Newman's  volume. 

Secondly,  in  1791,  William  Ponsonby  published  a  little 
collection  of  Spenser's  verse,  in  a  volume  on  which  he  and 
not  the  author  bestowed  the  title  of  Complaints.  In  an 
address  cTo  the  gentle  Reader'  Ponsonby  announced  that 
he  had  <  endevoured  by  all  good  means  ...  to  get  into  his 
handes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors  as  he  heard 
were  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie  hands  and  not  easie  to  bee 
come  by  by  himselfe,  some  of  them  having  been  diverslie  im- 
beziled  and  purloyned  from  him  since  his  departure  Oversea  '. 
The  printer  expressed  the  hope  that  Complaints  might  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  second  collection  of  c  some  other  Pamphlets 
looselie  scattered  abroad  ',  for  which  he  was  still  searching. 

Further  illustration  of  various  points  in  Jaggard's 
procedure  may  be  derived  from  yet  two  other  poetic 
anthologies,  which  came  out  a  year  later  than  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  viz.  England**  Helicon >,  an  admirable  collection  of 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  four  of  which  also  find  a  place  in  Jaggard's 
volume  j  and  Belvedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,  an  ample 
miscellany  of  elegant  extracts.  In  the  address  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  England* s  Helicon  reference  is  made  to  the 
grievance  that  another  man's  name  was  often  put  in  such 
works  to  an  author's  poems,  but  the  wrong  done  was  treated 
by  the  publisher  of  England* s  Helicon  as  negligible.1 

The      Belvedere     anthology     indicates      the     superior 

1  To  the  complaint  of  stationers,  that  their  copies  €  were  robbed '  and 
their  copyright  ignored  by  these  collections,  the  compiler  of  England? s  Helicon 
makes  answer  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  quotation  when  the  name  of  the 
author  is  appended  to  the  extract,  and  the  most  eminent  poets  are  represented 
in  the  miscellany.  As  the  author's  name  was  usually  either  omitted  or  given 
wrongly,  the  apologist  for  Jaggardian  methods  offers  very  cold  comfort 
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importance  which  the  publishers  attached  to  <  private  >,  or  Publishers' 
unpublished  pieces,  above  <  extant  >,  or  pieces  which  were  l^Jj? 
already  in  print     The  compiler  of  Belvedere  claims  credit  poem*  \ 
for  having  derived   his  material  not  merely  from  printed 
books,  but  from  c  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties  and  other  witty 
conceits  .  .  .  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight  or  favour 
rf  copying  \  In  the  case  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Barnfield,and  many  other  living  authors  whom  he 
named,  he  had  drawn  not  merely  <  from  many  of  their  extant 
(i.e.  published)  workes',  but  from  'some  kept  in  private*. 
Of  five  recently  dead  authors  he  stated  he  had  <  perused ' 
not  only  their  c divers  extant  labours'  but  *>many  more  held 
back^from  publishing*. 

In  christening  his  volume,  Jaggard  illustrated  the  habit  The  name 
which  George  Wither  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  j^fEJ?1 
stationer  that  <  he  oftentymes  giues  bookes  such  names  as  in 
his  opinion  will  make  them  saleable,  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume  sutable  to  such  a  tytleV  The 
title  which  Jaggard  devised  has  no  precise  parallel,  but  it 
does  not  travel  very  far  from  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary 
names  which  were  bestowed  on  poetic  miscellanies  of  the  day 
were  variants  of  a  somewhat  different  formula,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  c  Bower  of  Delights  \  c  Handful 
of  Pleasant  Delights \  and  < Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices'. 
The  Affectionate  Shepheardy  a  collection  of  poems  by  Richard 
Barnfield,  which  appeared  in  15-94,  approaches  Jaggard's 
designation  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  preceding  extant 
volume  of  verse.2 

1  Scholars  Furgttory  (f.  ill?  ),  p.  Iix. 

•  The  similitude  is  not  quite  complete.  Although  Barnfield's  book 
includes  many  detached  pieces,  the  title  of  the  whole  applies  particularly  to  the 
opening  and  longest  poem  of  the  volume.  Jaggard's  general  title  does  not  apply 
to  any  individual  item  of  the  book's  contents. 

C  2 


xo  THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM 

Jaggard  used  the  word «  passionate '  in  the  affected  sense 
of '  amorous  V  c  Passionate '  in  that  signification  was  a  con- 
ventional epithet  of  <  shepherd '  and  'poet '  in  pastoral  poetry. 
Two  poems  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which  also  appear  in 
England's  Helicon,  were  ascribed  in  the  later  anthology  to 
*The  Passionate  Shepherd  \  Biron's  verses  from  Lovfs  Labour  V 
Lost  were  headed  cThe  Passionate  Shepherd's  Song*,  while 
Marlowe's  poem  cCome,  live  with  me'  was  headed  <The 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love  \  A  poetaster,  Thomas  Powell, 
entitled  a  volume  of  verse  in  itfoi,  The  Passionate  Put,  and 
described  himself  in  the  preface  as  the  creature  of '  passion  \ 
In  id 04  Nicholas  Breton  christened  a  miscellany  of  love- 
poems  'The  Passionate  Shepheard ';  and  named  the  concluding 
section  <  Sundry  Sweet  Sonnets  and  Passionated  Poems.'  It  was 
Jaggard's  manifest  intention  to  attract  through  the  title  those 
interested  in  amorous  verse.2 


Ill 
shake-  In  if  99  Shakespeare  was  nearing  the  height  of  his  feme. 

tK^in^Kt  **e  ^  Just  product  t*ie  two  Parts  °f  H**y  W  m  which 

1  A  detached  love  poem  was  often  called  <  a  passion  \  Thomas  Watson 
gave  his  'Effaropiratfia  (if8x),  a  well-known  collection  of  love-poetry,  the 
alternative  title  of  *  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love ',  and  the  work  was  described 
in  the  preliminary  pages  as  <  this  Booke  of  Passionate  Sonnetes  %  while  each 
poem  was  called  a  c  passion  \  Cf.  the  title  of  the  appendix  to  the  love  poem 
AlaBs  (1595) :  (  The  Sonnets  following  were  written  by  the  Author,  after  he 
began  to  decline  from  his  Passionate  Affection.9 

•  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  familiar  verses  beginning,  <  Give  me  my  scalop 
shell  of  quiet  \  which  circulated  freely  in  MS.,  bore,  perhaps  with  allusion  to 
Jaggard's  volume,  the  title  of c  The  Passionate  Mans  Pilgrimage 9  when  they 
were  first  published  at  the  end  of  Scoloker's  Dmfbmttus,  1604..  In  this  con- 
nexion c passionate9  signifies  c  sorrowful  %  as  in  Shakespeare's  Kmg  Jobn> 
ii.  1.  744,  'She  [i*e*  Constance]  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness*  tent.* 
Raleigh  was  author  of  'Loues  answere',  which  Jaggard  included  in  The 
FdssionsSe  Tilgrim,  in  No,  xix. 
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Falstaff  came  into  being,  and  in  the  previous  autumn  he  had 
been  hailed  by  the  critic  Meres  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  era. 
It  was  a  natural  ambition  in  a  speculative  publisher  to  parade 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  conventional 
anthology.  The  customs  of  the  trade  and  the  unreadiness 
or  inability  of  authors  to  make  effective  protest  rendered  the 
plan  easy  of  accomplishment.  Enough  of  Shakespeare's 
undoubted  work  fell,  moreover,  into  Jaggard's  hands  to  give 
a  specious  justification  to  the  false  assignment.1 

A  year  before  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  appeared,  it  was  Meres' 
announced  that  poems  by  Shakespeare  were  circulating  <in  s^t^tntoS 
private'.  Shakespeare's  appreciative  critic,  Francis  Meres, 
did  more  than  write  admiringly  in  is  9%  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems,  Venus  and  Jdonis  and  Lucre ce^  which  were 
accessible  in  print,  and  of  a  dozen  plays,  which  were  familiar 
on  the  stage  to  the  theatre-goer.  He  made  specific  reference 
to  writings  by  the  great  poet  which  were  <held  back  from 
publishing'  and  <kept  in  private'.  These  were  vaguely 
described  by  Meres  as  Shakespeare's  'sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,  etc'  The  productions  which  Meres 
cloaked  under  his  <  etc'  are  not  with  certainty  identified,  but 
two  of  Shakespeare's  <  Sonnets '  strayed  into  Jaggard's  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jaggard,  like  his  colleagues  Jaggard's 
in  trade  when  designing  a  miscellany,  made  it  his  chief  aim  c^aJ» 
to  secure  <  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  witty  i**™- 

1  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Shakespeare  suffered  such  an  experience, 
and  the  action  of  other  publishers  was  even  less  justifiable  than  Jaggard's. 
Already  in  1 ty  The  Trtgedie  ofLocrme  was  attributed  by  the  publisher,  Thomas 
Creede,on  the  title-page  to  (W . S/, with  fraudulent  intent  His  surname  figured 
on  the  title-pages  of  The  Life  of  Sir  Job*  Oldesstle,  x6ooy  The  London  Froa$gslly 
itfoy,  A  Yorkshire  Tr*gediey  i<fo8,  and  *  W.  S/  again  in  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
itfoi,  and  in  The  Pwritsme,  i6oj.  With  none  of  these  six  plays  had  Shakespeare 
any  concern.  The  worthless  old  play  about  King  John  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  revisions  of  1611  and  itfu. 
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conceits '  by  popular  authors  which  had  been  <  held  back  from 
publishing  >  and  <  kept  in  private  \  He  depended  for  access  to 
such  treasures  <  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight 
on  favour  of  copying'.  'Extant*  work  was  not  excluded 
from  his  piratical  undertaking.  Eight  of  his  pieces  were 
already  in  print,  but  it  seems  probable  that  even  in  those 
cases  he  had  met  with  the  text  in  stray  manuscript  copies, 
and  that  he  mistook  them  for  *  private '  instead  of  «  extant  * 
compositions.  There  is  no  question  that  he  was  successful  in 
acquiring  two  of  the  c private'  pieces  by  Shakespeare,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  publicly  vouched  for  by  Meres. 
Three  other  poems  by  Shakespeare,  which  he  included,  were 
already  in  print,  imbedded  in  a  published  play.  But  Jaggard 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  derived  his  text  of 
these  pieces  also  from  independent  transcripts  in  c private' 
hands.1 
The  con-  On  the  opening  pages  of  his  volume  Jaggard  set  out 

ShakJ-  two  °^  t*iat  collection  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  which  was 
spcarc'scon-  not  published  until  ten  years  later.  The  two  sonnets  are 
tributions.     numbered>  m  the  full  edition  0f ,  6o9y  CXXXVIII  and  CXL1 V 

respectively.  Jaggard's  text  differs  at  many  points  from  that 
of  the  later  volume.  He  clearly  derived  his  text  from  detached 
copies  privately  circulating  among  collectors  of  verse.  There- 
by, in  spite  of  his  insolent  defiance  of  the  author's  rights  or 
wishes,  he  rendered  lovers  of  literature  a  genuine  service. 
No,  i  and  Jaggard  seems  to  have  presented  an  earlier  recension  of 

JJ^?^  ^e  text  t*ian  fig11^  in  the  edition  of  1*09.  The  poet's 
cxliv).         second  thoughts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  better  than  his 

1  Two  careful  analyses  of  the  contents  of  The  Passionate  Pi/trim  should  be 
mentioned :  one,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  is  in  the  Isham  Reprints — The 
Psssicmate  Pilgrim*  from  the  First  Edition,  1870;  the  other,  by  Professor 
Dowden,  is  in  the  photo-lithographic  facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  (Shak- 
spere-Quarto  facsimiles,  No.  10). 
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first.   The  text  of  the  second,  at  any  rate,  of  Jaggard's  sonnets 

is  superior  to  that  in  Thorpe's  collection.    In  Jaggard's  first  The  fim 

sonnet  (No.  CXXXVIH  of  i6o9)  he  reads  •onnct 

Vnskilfull  in  the  worlds  false  forgeries      (1.  4)  for 
Vnlearned  in  the  worlds  false  subtilties. 

Jaggard's  lines  rf-9  run  :- 

Although  I  know  my  yeares  be  past  the  best: 
I  smiling,  credite  her  fclse^peaking  toung, 
Outfacing  faults  in  Loue,  with  loues  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  sayes  my  loue  that  she  is  young? 

These  lines,  if  less  polished,  are  somewhat  more  pointed  than 
the  later  version : — 

Although  she  knowes  my  dayes  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue, 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest : 
But  wherefore  sayes  she  not  she  is  uniust? 

Line  11, 

O,  Loues  best  habite  is  a  soothing  toung, 

became  in  1*09, 

O  loues  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust; 

while  the  concluding  couplet — 

Therefore  lie  lye  with  Loue,  and  Loue  with  me, 
Since  that  our  faults  in  Loue  thus  smother'd  be; 

appeared    ten    years    later    in    the    different    but    equally 
ambiguous  form: — 

Therefore  I  lye  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lyes  we  flattered  be. 

Jaggard's  second  sonnet  shows  fewer  discrepancies  with  The  second 


sonnet. 
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that  of  1*09,  and  his  version  is  on  the  whole  the  better 
of  the  two : — 

line  8  — 

mif99*]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  faire  pride* 
=itfo9]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 

line  11 — 

"15-99]  For  being  both  to  me :  both  to  each  friend, 
=itfo9]  But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

line  13 — 

[1799]  The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  liue  in  doubt. 
[1*09]  Yet  this  shal  I  nere  know  but  liue  in  doubt, 

Finally,  Jaggard's  text  knows  nothing  of  the  1*09  mis- 
print of  c  sight  *  for  c  side  *  in  the  important  line  6 : — 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

Nqs.  iii,v,  The  three  remaining  poems  which  can  be  confidently 

^4«I_  assigned  to  Shakespeare  are  all  to  be  found  in  his  play  of 
from  shake-  Lovers  Labour**  Losty  which  was  published  in  1798.  Other 
x^£s  plays  of  his  had  been  published  earlier,  but  this  piece  was 
Lib**'*      fae  fj^  to   \)eSLr  on  the  title-page  Shakespeare's  name  as 

author  (By  W.  Shakespere).  The  variations  from  the  text  of 
the  play  are  in  all  three  pieces  unimportant  and  touch  single 
words  or  inflexions.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  suggest  that 
Jaggard  again  printed  stray  copies  which  were  circulating 
'  privately  \  and  did  not  find  the  lines  in  the  printed  quarto 
of  the  play.  The  distribution  of  the  three  excerpts  through 
the  miscellany  suggests  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  that  they 
No.  in.  all  came  from  the  same  source.  The  first  excerpt  from  Love's 
Labour*  s  Lost — No.  Ill — immediately  follows  Shakespeare's 
two  sonnets.  It  is  Longaville's  sonnet  to  Maria,  from  Act  iv, 
Sc.  3, 11.  5-8-71.    The  variations  are  as  follow: — 
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Love**  Labour's  Lost  (15*98) 

1.   2.  cannot 

1.   9.  Vows  are  but  breath 

1. 1  o.  which  on  my  earth  dost 

1. 11.  Exhalest 

1. 1 2.  If  broken  then, 
1. 14.  To  lose  an  oath 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (1  ^9  9) 

could  not 

My  vow  was  breath 

that  on  this  earth  doth 

Exhale 

If  broken,  then 

To  breake  an  oath 


The  second  excerpt  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost  stands  next  No. v. 
but  one  to  the  first.    It  is  Dumain's  sonnet  to  4  most  divine 
Kate*  (in  lines  of  six  feet),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  2,  11.  100-13. 
The  different  readings  are : — 


Lovers  Labour  ys  Lost  (1 798) 


1.    2. 

1.  3. 

1.    4. 

1.    6. 
1.  11. 

1.  13. 


Ah 

faithful 

were  oaks 

Art  would  comprehend 

Thy  eye  loues  lightning 

bears 
O  pardon  love  this  wrong 


"1. 14.  That  sings 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (if  9  9) 

O 

constant 

like  Okes 

Art  can  comprehend 

Thine  eye  loues  lightning 

seems 
O,  do  not  loue  that  wrong 
To  sing 


The  third  excerpt  from  Love's  Labour  ys  Lost  is  Biron's  No.  xvi. 
verse-address  to  Rosaline,  in  seven-syllable  riming  couplets 
(beginning,  <On  a  day,  alack  the  day'),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  3, 
11.  97-1 1 6.  This  poem  is  the  sixteenth  in  Jaggard's  volume, 
being  the  second  of  the  appended  c  Sonnets  To  sundry 
notes  of  Musicke',  and  the  sole  piece  by  Shakespeare  in 
that  portion  of  Jaggard's  volume.  The  only  difference 
worthy  of  record  between  Jaggard's  version  and  the  text 
of  the  play  is  the  omission  from  the  former  of  the  eighth 
couplet  of  the  latter,  viz. : — 


r 
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Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee.1 

Nos.iVjVi,  Jaggard   did   more   than   include   five   genuine   poems 

ix,  and  XT.  j^y  Shakespeare  in  order  to  vindicate  his  right  to  place  the 
and^id^ls  great  poet's  name  on  the  title-page.  He  introduced  four 
sonnets.  sonnets  on  the  theme  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  fill 
respectively  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  places  in 
his  miscellany.  Thus  Jaggard  thought  to  support  the 
faith  of  the  unwary  in  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the 
whole  of  the  collection.  His  partner  in  the  venture,  Leake, 
who  owned  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  popular  poem, 
and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  at  the  same  time  as 
he  joined  Jaggard  in  producing  his  anthology,  naturally 
abetted  Jaggard  in  encouraging  the  notion  that  Shakespeare 
was  still  at  work  on  a  topic  which  had  proved  capable 
of  making  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  Elizabethan  public. 
How  great  was  the  importance  which  Jaggard  attached  to 
those  portions  of  the  volume  which  brought  the  subject  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  to  the  minds  of  readers,  may  be  gauged 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  1 6 1 2,  he  introduced  into  the  title-page  the  alterna- 
tive title :  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betrveene  Venus  and  Adonis. 
But  the  poetic  temper  and  phraseology  of  Jaggard's  four 
poems  about  Venus  and  Adonis  sufficiently  refute  the 
pretensions  to  Shakespearean  authorship  which  Jaggard,  with 
Leake's  connivance,  made   in   their   behalf.     All    of  them 

1  This  piece  was  reprinted — for  the  third  time  in  three  years— in  England's 
Helicon,  in  1600.  Jaggard 's  version  was  there  followed,  and  it  may  have  been 
transferred  direct  from  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  It  is  succeeded  in  England's 
Helicon^  as  in  Jaggard's  miscellany,  by €  My  flocks  feed  not  \  But  the  editor  of 
England* s  Helicon  bestowed  on  Biron's  verses  the  new  heading  c  The  Passionate 
Shepherds  Song',  and  subscribed  them  with  the  name  c  W.  Shakespeare*. 
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embody  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  narrative  poem,  but 
none  show  any  trace  of  his  workmanship. 

All  treat   of   Venus'  infatuation   for    Adonis   and   of  Their  de- 
Adonis'  bashful  rejection  of  her  advances.     The  insistence  sLkc-CC°n 
on  the  boyish  modesty  of  Adonis   is   largely  Shakespeare's  spare's 
original  interpretation  of  the  classical  fable,  and  the  emphasis  pocln" 
newly  laid  upon  the  point  in  Jaggard's  sonnets  seems  to 
indicate  the  source  of  their  inspiration.     No.   IX,  <Faire 
was  the  morne,  when  the  faire  Queene  of  Love,'  develops 
Venus'  warning  against   the  boar-hunt.      No.   XI,  c  Venus 
with  Adonis  sitting  by  her,'  works  up  11.  97-114  in  Shake- 
speare's poem,  where  Venus  describes  how  she  had  been  wooed 
by  <the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war'.     In  the  two  other 
sonnets  (Nos.  IV  and  VI)  which  open  the  series  in  Jaggard's 
volume,    hints    have    been    sought     outside    Shakespeare's 
poem,  but  the  reference  to  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of    the    Shrew    appears    to   have   given  the  sonneteer    his 
leading  cue.     No.  I V  (<  Sweet  Cytherea  sitting  by  a  Brooke ') 
and  No.  VI  (cScarse  had  the  Sunne  dride  vp  the   deawy 
morne  ^,  in  both  of  which  the  goddess  is  called  Cytherea  and 
is  pictured  by  a  brook,  read  like  glosses  on  the  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  Sc.  2, 11.  J2-3),  which 

tells  of 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

The  episode  of  Adonis  bathing,  with  which  the  second  of 
these  two  sonnets  deals,  is  unnoticed  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 

Of  only  two  of  these  four  poems  is  any  trace  found 
outside  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  An  early  manuscript  copy  of 
No.  IX  was  at  one  time  in  Halliwell[-Phillipps]'s  possession. 
It  gives  a  different  and  very  tame  version  of  11.  2-4.  The 
manuscript  reading  runs : — 

d  2 


r 
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Faire  was  the  morne  when  the  faire  Queen  of  Loue, 
Hoping  to  meet  Adonis  in  that  place, 

Addrest  her  early  to  a  certain  grooue. 

Where  he  was  wont  ye  savage  Beast  to  chase. 

No.  xi  and  Of  No.  XI  alone  (c  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her ')  is  the 
fuUss*  lS  authorship  determinable  beyond  doubt.  With  verbal  differences, 
1 S96-  the  sonnet  was  already  included  in  an  ample  collection  entitled 

c  Fidessa.  ...  by  B.  Griffin  Gent.*,  which  had  been  published 
three  years  before,  in  1 796.  It  filled  the  third  place  in  Griffin's 
little  array  of  sixty-two  quatorzains.  The  textual  variations 
again  point  to  Jaggard's  dependence  for  his  version  on  a  private 
transcript.  Apart  from  such  differences  as  <the  warlike  god ',  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  for  c  the  wanton  god '  in  Fidessa,  or 
cshe  clasped  Adonis'  for  <she  dipt  Adonis',  the  two  texts 
entirely  disagree  in  regard  to  11.  7-12.  Jaggard  presents  them 
thus : — 

Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlac't  me, 
As  if  the  boy  should  vse  like  louing  charmes ; 
Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lippes, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure: 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips, 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

In  Griffin's  printed  volumes  of  1796  the  passage  runs  thus : — 

But  he  a  wayward  boy  refusde  her  offer, 

And  ran  away,  the  beautious  Queene  neglecting: 

Showing  both  roily  to  abuse  her  proffer, 
And  all  his  sex  of  cowardise  detecting. 

Oh  that  I  had  my  mistres  at  that  bay, 
To  kisse  and  clippe  me  till  I  ranne  away. 

It  is  clear  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  Griffin's  work  as  it 
was  printed  in  Griffin's  published  Fidessa.  Jaggard's  text  was 
probably  a  trial  version,  which  Griffin  distributed  among 
private  friends,  but  finally  excluded  from  his  collection  when 
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he  sent  it  to  press.  The  three  other  sonnets  on  the  theme  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  attributable  to  Griffin,  and  may 
well  have  been  similar  experiments  of  his  Muse,  which 
were  withheld  from  the  printer  and  circulated  only  in 
private. 

Griffin    is    one    of   three    contemporary    poets   whom  No$.  viii, 

YVII   and 

Jaggard  may  be  safely  convicted  of  robbing.  He  was  wise  xx :  Con- 
in  laying  somewhat  heavier  hands  on  the  work  of  Richard  «*««wMtf 
Barnfield,  whose  lyric  gift  was  more  pleasing  than  Griffin's.  Barnfield. 
There  is  no  question  that  two  of  Jaggard >s  pieces — No.  VIII, 
the  sonnet  beginning  c  If  Musicke  and  sweet  Poetrie  agree  ', 
and  No.  XX,  the  seven* syllable  riming  couplets  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  volume,  beginning  cAs  it  fell  upon 
a  day' — were  from  Barnfield's  pen.  Both  were  published 
in  1 79  8  in  a  poetical  tract  entitled  Poems :  in  diuers  humours, 
which  formed  the  fourth  section  of  a  volume  bearing  the 
preliminary  title, c  The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia,  or  the  Praise 
of  Money,  by  Richard  Barnfield,  Graduate  in  Oxford.'  The 
whole  book  was  published  by  William  Jaggard's  brother  John, 
at  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  Jaggard,  with  his  brother's  connivance,  borrowed 
in  this  instance  from  a  printed  text. 

1 Poems  in  diuers  humours'  was  the  last  of  the  four  ■am&U,« 
parts  of  the  <  Encomion '  and  had,  like  each  of  the  three  dimr,  h»- 
preceding  parts,  a  separate  title-page.     It  was  prefaced  by  m9Wr*> 
a    dedication    in    three    couplets    to    the    author's    friend 
<Maister  Nicholas  Blackleech  of  Grayes  Inne'.     There  the 
writer   described  the  poems  which  followed  as  *  fruits  of 
unriper  years'.    Barnfield's  claim  to  authorship  of  the  c  Poems 
in  diuers  humours '  cannot  be  justly  questioned. 

The  opening  piece  in  Barnfield's  tract  is  headed i  Sonnet  I. 


R.  L. 
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No.  viii.  To  his  friend  Maister  R.  L.  in  praise  of  Musique  and  Poetrie  \ 
sJ£ct  ^  This  is  the  eighth  poem  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  texts 
are  identical,  though  in  Barnfield's  publication  capitals  are  more 
freely  used  than  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  while  the  proper 
names  are  in  italics  and  not  in  roman  letters  as  in  the  later 
volume.1 

'  R.  L.,'  to  whom  Barnfield  addressed  the  sonnet,  is  doubt* 
less  Richard  Linche,  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  called 
Diella  which  appeared  in  if 96.  John  Dowland,  to  whom 
Barnfield  refers  in  line  y  of  his  sonnet,  was  the  famous  lutenist 
and  musical  composer,  who  had  published  a  year  before 
a  valuable  volume  in  folio,  called  c  The  First  Book  of  Songes, 
and  Ayres  of  foure  partes  with  Tablature  for  the  Lute '  (printed 
by  Peter  Short).  The  compliment  to  Spenser  in  lines  7-8  is 
repeated  in  Barnfield's  volume  in  the  next  poem  but  one, 
a  piece  which  is  entitled  <A  Remembraunce  of  some  English 
Poets '  and  opens  with  the  line :  « Live  Spenser  ever  in  thy  Fairy 
Queene?  Already,  in  1  y 9  y,  Barnfield  had  proved  his  admira- 
tion for  Spenser  by  publishing  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  called  <  Cynthia  \  which  he  described  in  his  preface  as 
<  the  first  imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet  Maister 

1  In  a  reprint  of  Barnfield's  volume  under  the  abbreviated  title  €  Lady 
Pecunia',  in  itfoy,  only  two  of  the  eight  € poems  in  diuers  humours9  were 
included.  Among  the  omitted  pieces  were  the  two  poems  which  figured  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  From  this  omission  of  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  Collier  argued  that  Barnfield  was  not  their  author ;  that  the  claim  to 
them  advanced  in  behalf  of  Shakespeare  by  the  compiler  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  was  justifiable,  and  that  they  were  dropped  by  Barnfield  in  itfoj,  in 
deference  to  an  imaginary  protest  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  Jaggard's 
miscellany.  Collier  ignored  the  fact  that  not  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  alone,  but  four  other  of  the  original  eight  '  poems  in  diuers  humours  * 
were  excluded  from  the  new  edition  of  Barnfield's  volume.  So  wholesale  an 
exclusion  undermines  Collier's  theory,  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
poetic  quality,  which  entirely  negatives  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the  two 
pieces  in  question.  Cf.  Collier's  Bibliographical  Account^  i.  57-8 ;  Grosart's 
Introduction  to  Barnfield's  Poems  (Roxburghc  Club),  pp.  xxv  seq. 
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Spenser  in  his  Fayrie  Queene  \  In  the  last  line  of  Barnfield's 
sonnet,  the  words  «  One  knight  loves  both '  (i.  e.  Dowland  and 
Spenser)  refer  to  Sir  George  Carey,  who  in  if 96  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Baron  Hunsdon.  To  Sir  George,  Dowland 
dedicated  his  First  Book  of  Ayres  in  1 5-97,  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  was  a  friend 
and  patroness  of  Spenser,  who  dedicated  to  her  his  <Muio- 
potmos  *  (1 5-90)  by  way  of  acknowledging  her  *  great  bounty  * 
to  him  as  well  as  the  tie  of  kindred  between  them. 

The  fourth  item  in  Barnfield's  c  Poems  *  of  1798  was  No.  xx. 
headed  « An  ode \  This  is  the  concluding  poem  (No.  XX),  %£6Ms 
filling  the  last  four  pages,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  of  15*99. 
The  reproduction  in  the  later  volume  is  again  verbatim, 
save  for  the  substitution  of  roman  letters  for  a  few  italics. 
Although  Jaggard  here  employed  a  printed  text,  a  private 
transcript  of  Barnfield's  Ode  seems  to  have  strayed  into 
circulation,  and  that  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  England? s 
Helicon.  There  we  find  a  greatly  abbreviated  version  of 
Barnfield's  Ode.  The  last  thirty  lines,  which  figure  in 
both  Barnfield's  Poems  and  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  are 
omitted,  and  after  the  twenty-sixth  line  there  is  introduced 
a  concluding  couplet  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  the 
preceding  volumes.    These  two  lines  run : 

Even  so,  poor  bird  like  thee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Of  the  twenty-six  lines,  which  appear  in  all  three  books,  the 
text  in  England's  Helicon  varies  little  from  that  in  the  other 
collections.  England's  Helicon  in  line  22  reads  <  Ruthless  beasts 
they  will  not  cheer  you  ',  instead  of c  Ruthless  Beares',  &c,  as 
in  both  the  earlier  printed  versions.1 

1  There  was  a  crude  sort  of  justice  in  the  attribution  of  Barnfield's  verse 
to  another.    Thoroughly  well  read  in  contemporary  poetry,  Barnfield  had 
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No.  xvii.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  much  else  in  The  Passioaate 

Pilgrim<>  besides  the  two  poems  which  he  included  in  his 
printed  collection  of  poems,  were  by  Barnfield.  At  any 
rate,  the  seventeenth  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  c  My 
flocks  feed  not/  may  be  confidently  set  to  his  credit.  In 
three  twelve-line  stanzas  it  had  appeared  anonymously  with 
minor  differences  of  text  in c  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  jy  and  6  voyces ' 
by  the  musical  composer  Thomas  Weelkes,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Este  (or  East),  in  1797. 
In  no  instance  did  Weelkes  give  the  name  of  the  author 
whose  words  he  set  to  music.  cMy  flocks  feed  not*  again 
appeared  in  England's  Helicon  (itfoo)  with  the  new  title  cThe 
Unknown    Shepherd's    Complaint'.     It    was    immediately 

already  shown  himself  an  unblushing  plagiarist  His  popular  ode  beginning 
'  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '  secretly  levies  heavy  loans  on  a  poem  by  a  little-known 
versifier,  Francis  Sabie.  In  his  c  Pan  his  Pipe :  conteyning  three  pastorall 
Eglogues  in  Englyshe  hexameter;  with  other  delightful!  verses*  (London. 
Imprinted  by  Richard  Jones,  iy^y,  4*0)  Sabie  opens  his  volume  thus  : — 

It  was  the  moneth  of  May, 

All  the  fields  now  looked  gay, 

Little  Robin  finely  sang, 

With  sweet  notes  each  green  wood  rang ; 

Philomene,  fbrgetfull  then 

Of  her  rape  by  Tereus  done, 

In  most  rare  and  joyfull  wise 

Sent  her  notes  unto  the  skies : 


Fish  from  chrystall  waves  did  rise 
After  gnats  and  little  flies : 
Little  lambs  did  lcape  and  play 
By  their  dams  in  medowes  gay : 

Barnfield  was  also  a  silent  debtor  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  two  of  his  earlier 
works — The  Affectionate  Sbepbeard  (if  94)  and  his  narrative  poem  Cassandra 
(' W) — not  merely  adopted  the  common  six-line  stanza  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
but  borrowed  many  expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  both  from  that  poem 
and  from  Shakespeare's  L*crecey  as  well  as  apparently  from  some  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets,  which  were  as  yet  unpublished  and  were  only  circulating  in  private 
transcripts. 
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followed  in  that  anthology  by  the  first  half  (twenty-six  lines  out 
of  fifty-six  of  BarnfiekTs  fully  accredited  <Ode> — cAs  it  fell 
upon  a  day  >),  which  bore  the  heading  c  Another  of  the  same 
shepherds  \  Though  the  editor  oi  England? s  Helicon  appended 
to  the  fragment  of  Barnfield's  'Ode'  the  signature  <Ignoto>, 
the  authorship  of  those  verses  is  not  in  doubt.  <  The  same 
shepherd'  is  Barnfield,  and  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  rejecting 
the  attribution  to  his  pen  of  the  preceding  poem,  <  My  flocks 
feed  not.* 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Jaggard  drew  the  *  copy '  of  *  My  The  text  in 
flocks  feed  not '  directly  from  Weelkes'  volume.    Apart  from  J^drirak 
three  misprints  and  minor  differences  in  spelling  for  which  1597. 
Jaggard 's  printer  may  be  held  responsible  (e.  g. c  nenying  *  for 
denying  %  1.  4  j  €  wowen '  for  *  women  \  1.  1 2  j  c  blacke  *  for 
<backe>,  1.  28),  there  are  textual  discrepancies  between  his 
and  Weelkes*  versions  which  suggest  that  Jaggard  employed 
<copy*  other  than  that  which  Weelkes  followed.     In  neither 
volume  are  the  words  carefully  printed,  and  the  sense  is  in 
both  texts  difficult  to  follow.     At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza 
(11.  1 1 -1 2),  Weelkes  reads: — 

For  now  I  see  inconstancie 

More  in  women  then  m  many  men  to  be: 

Jaggard  reads : — 

For  now  I  see,  inconstancy, 

More  in  wowen  [i.e.  women]  then  in  men  remaine. 

Here  the  rime  with  c  dame  %  though  not  good,  is  improved  by 
Jaggard. 

In  the  second  stanza,  11. 1 0-1 1  appear  in  Weelkes  thus  :  — 

With  howling  noyse  to  see  my  dolfull  plight; 
How  sighes  resound  through  harcklesse  ground. 

s 


Helicon. 
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Jaggard  reads : — 

In  howling  n>isey  to  see  my  dolefull  plight, 
How  sighes  resound  through  hordes  ground. 

In  the  third  stanza  Jaggard's  text  differs  from  that  of 
Weelkes  in  nearly  every  line.    For  example : — 

line  2,   Weelkes :  Lowde  bells  ring  not  cherefully ; 

Jaggard:   Greene  plants  bring  not  forth  their  die. 

line  4,    Weelkes :  Nimphes  backcreping 

Jaggard:    Nimphes  blacke  [i.e.  backe]  peeping. 

line  9 ,    Weelkes :  Farewell,  sweet  lasse,  the  like  nere  was. 
Jaggard:  Farewell  sweet  loue  thy  like  nere  was. 

line  12,  Weelkes:  Other  help  for  him  I  know  ther's  none. 

Jaggard :   Other  helpe  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

inEngLmtt  The  text   of  this   poem   in  England? s    Helicon  follows 

closely  that  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  was  doubtless  taken 
from  the  latter  volume  direct  or  from  the  same  manuscript. 
Misprints  are  corrected.  The  only  textual  change  of  importance 
is  in  the  last  stanza,  line  io,  where  <woe'  is  replaced  by 
cmoane  '  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  with  cnone  '  in  the  concluding 
line. 

The  text  of  The  poem  was  clearly  very  popular,  and  was  constantly 

copied  in  « private  '  commonplace  books.  A  transcript  of  it  in 
a  contemporary  script  in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS. 
6 9  io,  fol.  i y6  by  without  author's  name,  supplies  many  readings 
which  differ  from  the  printed  versions.  These  variations  are 
often  improvements  and  probably  present  the  verse  in  the 
form  that  it  left  the  writer's  hand.  For  example,  in  Stanza  i , 
1.  tf,  the  four  lines  read  in  the  manuscript : — 

All  my  merry  Jiggs  are  cleane  forgot 
All  my  layes  of  Love  are  lost  God  wot 
Where  my  joyes  were  firmly  linkt  by  love 
There  annoy es  are  placst  without  remove. 


Harl.  MS. 
6910. 
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This  makes  far  better  sense  than  Jaggard's : — 

All  my  merry  Iigges  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  Ladies  hue  is  lost  (god  wot] 
Where  her  faith  was  firmely  fixt  in  loue, 
There  a  nay  is  placet  without  remoue. 

So  again  in  Stanza  2, 11.  9-10,  the  manuscript  reading: — 

My  sighes  so  deepe,  doth  cause  him  to  weepe 
Wttb  houling  ncyse  to  roayle  my  woeful  plight. 

is  superior  to  Jaggard's : — 

With  sighes  so  deepe,  procures  to  weepe, 
In  howling  wise,  to  see  my  dolefull  plight. 

In  the  following  line  the  MS.  is  probably  right  in  reading 
1  through  Arcadia  grounds *  for  c  through  hartles '  or  « harck- 
lesse*  of  the  printed  copies.  In  Stanza  3,  1.  4,  c nymphs 
looke  peeping '  is  better  than  any  of  the  printed  readings 
(i.  e. c  back  creeping  *,  *  blacke  peeping ',  or  c  backe  peeping >). 
Finally,  in  1.  7, 

Alle  our  evening  sport es  from  greenes  are  fled 

is  more  pictorial  than : — 

All  our  euening  sport  from  vs  is  fled.1 

Shakespeare's  tutor  in  tragedy,  Marlowe,  may  be  safely  No.  xix. 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  familiar  lyric  c  Come  live  ¥™c  wc$ 
with  me  and  be  my  love ',  which  is  the  nineteenth  piece  in  the 
miscellany,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  appendix  of  <  Sonnets  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke  \  It  is  in  four  alternately  riming 
stanzas.  To  it  is  appended  a  single  stanza  of  like  metre, 
entitled  <Loues  answere';  this  stanza  has  been  assigned  on 
good  grounds  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  four  stanzas  of  the  substantive  poem   reappear  in 

1  The  last  four  lines  are  omitted  from  the  Harleian  MS. 

£  2 
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England?*  Helicon,  with  the  addition  of  two  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  places,  and  the  whole  is  signed  <  Chr.  Marlow  \  The 
presence  of  these  two  new  stanzas,  and  the  slight  variations 
between  the  two  texts  at  other  points  %  indicate  that  different 
manuscripts  were  employed  by  the  two  compilers,  and  that  the 
editor  of  England**  Helicon  did  not  borrow  direct  from  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.1 
Survival  of  As  in  the  case  of  the  poem c  My  flocks  feed  not  \  the  air  to 

the  tune. 

1  For  example,  the  two  lines  i  and  20  in  England* s  Helicon  both 
open  with  the  words  <  Come  Hue  with  me  ',  instead  of  with  ( Liue  with  me ' 
(line  1)  or  c  Then  liue  with  me  *  (line  itf),  as  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

9  The  lyric  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Marlowe 
somewhat  derisively  quotes  two  lines  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  where  Ithamore 
addresses  Bellamine : — 

Thou  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 
Shalt  live  with  me  and  oe  my  love. 

Shakespeare  also  introduces  a  stanza  into  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  i. 
17-19,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans  hums  over  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  and  the  first  two  of  the  third.    Sir  Hugh  sings : — 

To  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
There  will  we  make  our  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

There  were  numerous  imitations  of  the  song.  One,  entitled  c  Another  of 
the  nature  %  in  England's  Helicon  begins: — 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  deare 
And  we  will  revill  all  the  yeare, 
In  plaines  and  groves,  on  hills  and  dales 
Where  fragrant  ayre  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

Another  by  Dr.  Donne  was  called  cThe  Bait',  and  opens  thus : — 

Come  liue  with  me  and  be  my  love 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove 
Of  golden  sands  and  crystal  brooks 
With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

Cf.  Donne's  Poems,  1637,  p.  39. 

In  his  Poste  vutb  a  packet  of  Mad  Letters,  1^37,  4*0,  Nicholas  Breton  attests 
the  continuance  of  the  piece's  popularity : — <  1  ou  shall  hcarc  the  old  song  that 
you  were  wont  to  like  well  of,  sung  by  the  black  browes  with  the  cherrie- 
cheeke,  under  the  side  of  the  pide-oowe :  "  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
love  " :  you  know  the  rest,  and  so  I  rest/ 
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which  the  lyric  was  sung  was  very  popular  and  still  survives. 
A  contemporary  manuscript  version,  found  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  is  given  in  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of  Shake* 
speare  (ed.  1793*  vol.  iii,  p.  402).  A  ballad,  entitled  c  Queen 
Elinor  \  which  is  printed  in  a  contemporary  anthology,  Strange 
Histories,  or  Senges  and  Sonets  (assigned  to  the  ballad  writer 
Thomas  Deloney),  has  the  heading  <  To  the  tune  of  come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love*,  and  the  air  is  given  in  the  i6oz 
edition  of  the  work  now  at  Britwell.1  One  of  the  <  Lessons 
for  the  Lyra  Viole y  in  a  music-book  of  the  day,  Corkine's 
Second  booke  of  Ayres,  161 2 ,  has,  as  its  heading,  the  first  line  of 
the  song  j  only  the  musical  notes  follow  (G  2  recto-H  recto). 

The  four-line  stanza  which  follows  c  Come  live  with  me  *  Raleigh's 

C  A  • 

in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  is  called  by  Jaggard  *  Loues    An$wer  • 

answered  also  reappears  in  England's  Helicon.     It  is  printed 

there  with  a  single  textual  variation :  England  's  Helicon  reads 

in  line  1  c  If  all  the  world  \  instead  of  *  If  that  the  world ' ; 

but  there  are  added  five  new  stanzas  and  the  whole  is  entitled 

c  The  Nymphs  Reply  to  the  Shepherd  \     In  the  printed  type 

the  initials  <  S.  W.  R.>  (i.e.  <  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  >)  are  attached, 

but  these  letters  were  pasted  over  with  a  blank  slip  of  paper 

in  most  published  copies  of  England's  Helicon,  perhaps  in 

deference  to  some  exceptional  protest  on  Sir  Walter's  part 

to  the  unauthorized  inclusion  of  the  piece  in  the  anthology. 

To  this  pair  of  poems  further  interest  attaches  from  Walton's 
their  quotation   (with    some   original   additions)  by   Izaak  <lIM>tat,on,• 


£ 


1  The  1 60 j  edition,  which  the  Percy  Society  reprinted,  mentions  the  tune 
p.  28)  without  the  musical  notation.  Several  contemporary  ballads  in  the 
toxburghe  Collection  are  described  as  written  c  To  the  Tune  of  Live  with 
me'  (cfC Roxburghe  Collection,  ed.  ChappelJ,  i.  rfc-3,  ioj).  Marlowe's  Ivric 
(in  six  stanzas)  appeared  as  a  broadside,  headed '  A  most  Excellent  Ditty  or  the 
Lover's  promises  to  his  beloved  To  a  sweet  new  Tune  called  Live  with  me  8c 
be  my  Lore  %  together  with  Raldgh's  reply  under  the  title  <  The  Ladies  prudent 
Answer  to  her  Love  To  the  same  Tune '  (ibid.  ii.  3). 
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Walton  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Compleat  Angler  (i£n> 
pp.  66-7).  Walton  heads  the  first  song  'The  Milkmaid's 
Song '  and  describes  it  as  '  that  smooth  song  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe  now  at  least  yo  years  ago  \  Walton's  version 
resembles  that  in  England? s  Helicon,  but  to  the  six  stanzas 
which  figure  there  he  added  in  the  second  (not  in  the  first) 
edition  of  his  Compleat  Angler  a  seventh  of  his  own  invention. 
The  c  Answer  \  which  Walton  also  cited  in  his  Compleat 
Angler,  he  drew  from  England's  Helicon,  and  gave  it  the  new 
title  cThe  Milkmaid's  Mother's  Answer  \  In  the  second  edition 
of  his  Compleat  Angler  he  added  as  in  the  former  case  a 
seventh  stanza.  Of  the  second  poem  Walton  wrote  that  it 
*  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days '.  The 
two  pieces,  Walton  adds,  'were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good  \ 
No.  xii.  The  lyric  c  Crabbed  age  and  youth \  which   fills   the 

twelfth  place  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  obtained  little  less 
popularity  in  Elizabethan  England  than  '  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love '.  It  was  probably  in  print  before  Jaggard 
designed  his  miscellany.  It  forms  with  textual  variations  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric  of  over  (Hie  hundred  lines  in 
Deloney's  Garland  of  Good  Will.  That  anthology,  which 
was  of  the  normal  type,  was,  according  to  Nashe's  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,  in  existence  in  1797.*  But  no 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  1^04  is  now  extant.  The 
Garland  of  Good  Will  was  repeatedly  reissued  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  song  c  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 

1  Nashc  wrote  in  1 795:  (cf.  his  Works,  cd.  McKerrow,  iii.  84) :  c  Eucn  as 
Thomas  Delomey  the  BaUetting  Silke-weauer  hath  rime  inough  for  all  myracles, 
&  wit  to  make  a  Garland  of  good  'will.9  Deloney  died  in  itfoo.  Thomas 
Pavier,  the  publisher,  received  on  March  1,  1601,  an  assignment  of  the  copy- 
right c  uppon  condicon  that  yt  be  no  others  mans  copie '  •  cf.  Arber,  iii.  aoi. 
Nevertheless  Edward  White  published  the  edition  of  1604, 
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was  reprinted  with  frequent  alterations  and  additions. 
Jaggard's  version  was  again  drawn  from  a  'private*  copy 
other  than  that  used  by  Deloney  in  any  extant  edition. 
Jaggard's  text  is  here  the  better.  line  4  in  Jaggard's  text, 
'  Youth  like  summer  braue,  Age  like  winter  bare/  is  omitted 
by  Deloney.  In  line  6  Jaggard  reads  c  Youth  is  nimble '  for 
Deloney's  <  Youth  is  wild  \  and  in  line  10  «  my  loue  is  young ' 
for  Deloney's  *  my  lord  is  young  \  i  Crabbed  age  and  youth  * 
was  set  to  music  early,  but  the  original  air  has  not  survived1 

<  It  was  a  Lording's  daughter/  a  ballad  or  song  for  music,  No.  xv. 
opens  the  appended  <  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke  \ 
and  fills  the  fifteenth  place  in  the  miscellany.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  respecting  it.  It  narrates  the  struggle  of 
a  man  of  arms  (an  Englishman)  with  a  tutor  or  man  of  learning 
for  the  hand  of  <  a  Lording's  daughter  \  with  the  result  that 
*art  with  armes  contending  was  victor  of  the  day'.  It  is 
in  the  vein  of  Deloney's  ballads  and  may  possibly  be  from  his 
somewhat  halting  pen. 

The  remaining  five  poems,  numbered  respectively  VII,  X,  n<*.  vii, 
XIII,  XIV,  XVIII,  are  all  in  six-lined  stanzas,  the  metre  xiv,aml 
of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,    They  occupy  ten  of  the  xvili. 
thirty-one  printed  pages  of  the  volume,  and  confirm  the  im-  six-lined 
pression  given  by  the  four  <  Venus  and  Adonis y  sonnets,  that  stanza$)- 
Jaggard  and  Leake  were  anxious  to  bring  their  venture  into 
close  touch  with  Shakespeare's  earliest  poem.    The  metre  is 

1  Dramatists  make  frequent  reference  to  the  song*  William  Rowley 
notes  in  his  play  A  Match  at  Midnight  (163 3),  how  cthe  Widdow  and  my  sister 
sung  both  one  song,  and  what  was't  but  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together  ? ' 
{Act  v,  Sc.  1  tato).  Sign.  1 a,  back).  John  Ford  imitated  the  song  in  his  Fancies 
(Act  iv,  Sc  1)  in  the  lines : — 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  jump  together  j 
One  is  like  good  luck, 
T'other  like  foul  weather. 
The  piece  was  included  in  Percy's  Belifues  (cd.  Wheatley,  i.  13  7). 
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not  peculiarly  Shakespearean.  It  is  constantly  met  with  not 
merely  in  contemporary  narrative  poetry,  but  in  ballads  and 
lyrics  of  the  popular  anthologies,  as  well  as  in  c  words '  for 
madrigals  and  part-songs  in  song-books.1  But  Shakespeare's 
Venus  and  Adorns  was  the  most  notable  example  of  its  em- 
ployment within  Jaggard's  and  Leake's  experience. 

None  of  Jaggard's  five  poems  in  six-lined  stanzas  are  met 
with  in  print  elsewhere.  All  are  pitched  in  a  more  or  less 
amorous  key,  and  treat  without  much  individuality  of  the 
tritest  themes  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrist. 

No.  VII  (<  Fair  is  my  loue ')  is  an  indictment  of  a  beauti- 
ful mistress's  fickleness;  No.  X  (<  Sweet  rose,  faire  flower ')  is  an 
elegy  on  the  premature  death  of  a  fair  friend  j  No.  XIII 
(<  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good ')  is  a  lament  on  the 
evanescence  of  beauty  j  No.  XIV  (<  Good  night,  good  rest ') 
is  a  lover's  meditation  at  night  and  dawn;  No.  XVIII  (cWhen 
as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame ')  is  an  ironical  lecture  on 
the  art  of  wooing.  The  sentiment  and  phraseology  of  each  of 
these  poems  can  be  paralleled  as  easily  as  the  metre.  Greene, 
who  wrote  many  songs  in  the  six-line  stanza,  anticipates 
Jaggard's  seventh  and  thirteenth  poems  in  two  lyrics  which 
are  inserted  in  two  of  his  romances,  respectively  Perimedes  the 
Blacke-Smith  (ij88)  and  Alctda^  Greenes  Metamorphosis  (licensed 
for  the  press  ij-88).  A  song  in  the  former  romance  begins 
with  the  same  words  as  Jaggard's  poem  No.  VII,  viz. c  Fair  is 
my  loue ',  and  continues  in  a  like  strain : — 

Faire  is  my  loue  for  Aprill  is  her  face, 
Hir  louely  brests  September  claimes  his  part, 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

1  In  John  Farmer's  First  set  of  English  Madrigals,  which  appeared  in  i  jjj 
at  the  same  time  as  Jaggard's  volume,  twelve  of  the  seventeen  numbers,  and 
in  Wcelkes'  Madrigals  in  six  parts,  which  came  out  a  year  later,  seven  of  the 
ten  numbers,  are  in  six-line  stanza. 
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But  colde  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart; 

Blest  be  the  months,  that  sets  my  thoughts  on  fire, 

Accurst  that  Month  that  hindreth  my  desire.1 

In  Greene's  second  tract,  Aldda^  the  verses  beginning : — 

Beauty  is  vaine,  accounted  but  a  flowre, 

Whose  painted  hiew  fades  with  the  summer  sunned 

adumbrate  Jaggard's  thirteenth  poem : — 

Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good  .  . . 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud.3 

Again,  the  ironical  advice  to  the  wooer,  which  constitutes 
Jaggard's  poem  XVIII,  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
passages  in  two  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  were 
already  in  print. 

1  Greene's  Works,  ed.  Giosart,  vii.  90.  a  lb.  ix.  87. 

3  There  are  endless  Elizabethan  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza  which  are  in 
sentiment  and  phrase  as  well  as  metre  hardly  distinguishable  from  this  effort 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  stanza  numbered  xxxiii  in  the  c Sonnets* 
appended  to  J.  C/s  Alciliay  which  appeared  in  if??,  runs  : — 

Though  thou  be  fair,  think  Beauty  but  a  blast! 
A  morning's  dew!  a  shadow  quickly  gone! 
A  painted  flower,  whose  colour  will  not  last! 
Time  steals  away,  when  least  we  think  thereon. 
Most  precious  time!  too  wastefiilly  expended; 
Of  which  alone  the  sparing  is  commended. 

Cf.  the  sonnet  attributed  to  Surrey  in  TotteFs  Miscellany  (p.  10),  headed  'The 
frailtie  and  hurtfulness  of  beautie  %  which  opens : — 

Brittle  beautie,  that  nature  made  so  fraile* 
Wherof  the  gift  is  small,  and  short  the  season. 

In  Davison's  Poetical  "Rhapsody  (i£oa)  was  first  printed  c  An  invective  against 
love ',  which  contains  the  stanza  :— 

Beauty  the  flower  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  gay, 
So  sweet  to  smell,  so  soft  to  touch  and  taste, 
As  seems  it  should  endure,  by  right,  for  aye, 
And  never  be  with  any  storm  defaced j 
But  when  the  baleful  southern  wind  doth  blow, 
Gone  is  the  glory  which  it  erst  did  show. 

Davison  assigns  this  poem  to  the  unidentified  contributor c  A.  W.%  and  it  was 
appropriated  by   the  publisher  of  the  second  edition   of  England's  HeBcon 
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In  <  Willobie  his  Auisa 7  (i  5*94),  canto  44,  one  c  W.  S.  *  is 

represented  as  giving  in  the  same  metre  identical  counsel  to 

a  love-lorn  friend  c  H.  W.7 : — 

Apply  her  still  with  dyuers  thinges 
(For  giftes  the  wysest  will  deceave) 
Sometymes  with  gold,  sometymes  with  ringes, 
No  tyme  nor  fit  occasion  leaue, 
Though  coy  at  first  she  seeme  and  wielde, 
These  toyes  in  tyme  will  make  her  yielde. 

The  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  varies  little : — 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies, 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there, 
Where  thy  desart  may  merit  praise 
By  ringing  in  thy  Ladies  eare, 

The  strongest  castle,  tower  and  towne, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downe.1 

Acootcm-  These  five  poems  were  certainly  derived  by  Jaggard 

N^xvnL*  ^rom  cPriyate>  manuscripts,  and  doubtless  many  transcripts 

were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  unpublished  poetical  collec- 
tions. Only  one  of  these  lyrics  (No,  XVIII)  has  survived  in 
a  contemporary  'copy',  but  the  variations  from  Jaggard 's 
version  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  he  used  another 
and  less  satisfactory  manuscript.  Before  1790  Dr.  Samuel 
Lysons  lent  a  contemporary  manuscript  poetic  miscellany,  con- 
taining a  different  version,  to  Malone,  who  in  his  edition  of 
1790  adopted  many  of  its  readings.    At  the  sale  of  Benjamin 

s  c  A  Sonnet'  (in  seven  stanzas  of  six  ten-syllabled  lines')  in  the  anthology 
known  as  Deloney's  Strsmge  Histories  ct  Song  ojSonetUs  (probably  published  in 
1  yjy,  although  no  earlier  edition  than  that  of  itfox  is  extant)  deals  in  much 
the  same  temper  with  the  same  topic : — 

Next,  shew  thyself  that  thou  hast  gone  to  schoole, 
Commende  her  wit  although  she  be  a  fbole. 
Speake  in  her  prayse,  for  women  they  be  proud; 
Looke  what  she  sayes  for  trothe  must  be  aloudc. 
If  she  be  sad.  look  thou  as  sad  as  shee j 
But  if  that  she  be  glad,  then  joy  with  merry  glee. 
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Heywood  Bright's  library  in  1 8  84,  the  MS*  passed  to  Halliwell, 
who  gave  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare,  vol.  xvi,  p.  466,  a  facsimile 
of  the  c  very  early  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  with  many  varia- 
tions '.  Halliwell  dated  the  compilation  of  the  poetical 
miscellany  <  some  years  before  the  appearance  o£The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  \  In  the  MS,,  stanzas  3  and  4  change  places  with 
stanzas  f  and  6. 

For  Jaggard's  unintelligible  1.  4, 

As  well  as  fancy  {party all  might\ 

the  MS.  reads :  As  well  as  fancy,  partial  like. 

In  line  12  of  the  MS., 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell 
is  an  improvement  on  Jaggard's 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 

In  1.  14  the  MS.  reads : — 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  clear  ere  night 
for  Jaggard's 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  calme  yer  night. 

In  11.  43-tf  the  MS.  gives : — 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
And  not  to  live  so  Hie  a  saint: 
Here  is  no  heaven;  they  holy  then 
Beginy  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Jaggard's  less  satisfactory  version  runs : — 

Thinke  Women  still  to  striae  with  men, 
To  Anne  and  neuer  for  to  saint, 
There  is  no  heauen  (by  holy  then) 
When  time  -with  age  shall  tnem  attaint. 

Finally,  in  line  j-i  the  MS.  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  ringe  my  eare 

f  a 
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No.  XIII. 
Suppositi- 
tious MS. 


Theory  of 
Barnfield's 
authorship 
of  the  poems 
in  six-line 
stanzas. 


and  Jaggard  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  round  me  on  th'  are. 

The  poem  No.  XIII  (<  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine')  was 
printed  in  17  jo  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xx,  p.  j ai, 
under  the  title  c  Beauty's  Value  by  Wm.  Shakespeare.  From 
a  corrected  MS.'  This  was  reprinted  with  what  was  claimed 
to  be  greater  accuracy  in  the  same  periodical  ten  years  later 
(vol.  xxx,  p.  3  9).  The  variations  are  not  important,  and  have 
a  too  pronouncedly  eighteenth-century  flavour  to  establish 
their  pretension  to  greater  antiquity.  In  line  7/  where 
Jaggard  reads : — 

And  as  goods  lost,  are  seld  or  never  found. 

the  Gentleman's  Magazine  manuscript  reads : — 

As  goods  when  lost  are  wond'rous  seldom  found. 

To  improve  the  rhymes  c  refresh  *  and  c  redress '  (at  the 
end  of  lines  8  and  10  respectively),  the  c  corrected y  manu- 
script reads  awkwardly  c  excite  *  in  the  first  case  and  c  unite y 
in  the  second.  There  can  be  little  question  that  search 
must  be  made  elsewhere  for  any  contemporary  illustration  of 
this  poem  of  Jaggard 's  miscellany. 

The  authorship  of  these  five  poems,  which  Jaggard  first 
printed  from  manuscript,  can  in  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence  be  matter  for  conjecture  only.  It  is  very  possible 
that  they  are  from  Barnfield's  pen.  Barnfield  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  not  all  his  verse  found  its  way  to  the 
printing-press.  Much  of  it  circulated  in  manuscript  only,  and 
is  still  extant  in  that  medium.1     It  is  probable,  moreover, 

1  Dr.  Grosart  printed  in  full,  in  his  edition  of  Barnfield's  Teems  for  the  Rox- 
buighe  Club,  a c  manuscript'  commonplace  book  bearing  Barnfield's  autograph, 
which  was  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles  Isham  of  Lamport  Hall.  The  volume 
contained  some  previously  unprinted  poems  from  Barnfield's  pen  together 
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that  much  of  it  was  entrusted  to  William  Jaggard's  brother 
John,  who  printed  an  ample  but  by  no  means  exhaustive 
selection  from  it  in  15-98.  Barnfield's  imitative  habit  of  mind 
rendered  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  Shakespeare  had  glorified 
in  his  Venus  and  Adonis^  a  favourite  instrument,  and  the  internal 
quality  of  the  many  six-line  stanzas  in  The  Pasnonate  Pilgrim 
justifies  the  theory  that  Barnfield  was  their  author,  at  any  rate 
of  those  of  them  that  are  in  a  serious  vein. 


IV 

It  may  be  assumed,  although  the  indications  are  obscure,  Popularity 
that  despite  its  equivocal  claims  to  respectful  notice,  Jaggard's  j^JEJ?  * 
venture  met  with  success.  There  is  small  doubt  that  the 
compiler  of  the  popular  anthology  called  England?!  Helicon  ^ 
which  appeared  next  year,  was  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  publisher  of  The  PasAonate  Pilgrim.  The  former  printed  four 
of  Jaggard's c  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke  ',  viz.  XVI, 
c  Chi  a  day,  alack  the  day  ',  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost\  XVII, 
Barnfield's  <My  flocks  feed  not';  XIX,  Marlowe's  lyric  with  the 
reply  j  XX,  Barnfield's  <  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '.  Although  the 
editor  of  England's  Helicon  depended  in  most  cases  on  different 
transcripts,  the  coincidence  of  his  choice  and  the  order  which 
he  followed  in  introducing  these  four  pieces  to  his  reader  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  fortuitous. 

No  copy  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  The  lost 
extant,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  its  issue.1     The  2j??£ 
poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  noted  that  he  read  the 
book  in  1  rfotf,  possibly  in  a  second  edition.    A  third  edition  The  third 

source,  a  Latin  quotation  from  Ovid's  Fastty  11. 771-+,  which  describes  Tarquin's 

admiration  of  Lucrece's  beauty.    Shakespeare's  poem  of  Utcrice  no  doubt 

suggested  to  Barnfield  the  transcription  of  these  lines. 

1  See  p.  48,  h  ' 
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was  undertaken  by  the  unabashed  Jaggard  in  1612,  when  his 
prosperity  was  secure  and  he  had  become  his  own  printer, 
jaeganl's  Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  issue  of  the  third 

thFS*10  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1*12.  The  volume  was 
now  printed  at  William  Jaggard's  own  press,  which  he  had 
controlled  only  since  \6oy.  Jaggard  in  this  reissue  bettered 
his  earlier  instruction.  He  enlarged  the  text  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  length  by  the  addition  of  two  somewhat 
long  narrative  poems  in  which  Shakespeare  had  no  hand. 
The  third  edition,  in  fact,  grossly  exaggerated  the  offence  of 
the  first  in  assigning  to  Shakespeare  work  by  other  hands. 
The  additions  to  the  third  edition  were  from  Troia  Britanicay 
a  collection  of  poetry  by  a  well-known  writer,  Thomas 
Heywood.  That  volume  Jaggard  had  himself  published  in 
1^09,  contrary,  as  would  appear,  to  the  wish  of  the  author. 
Heywood  proved  less  complaisant  than  those  whose  name  and 
rights  were  ignored  in  the  first  edition  ofThe  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
Heywood's  Jaggard  obtained  the  licence   for  the  publication  of 

BrtMnk*       Heywood's  Troia  Britanica  on  December  f ,  itfo8,  on  somewhat 
1*09.  peculiar  conditions.     The  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 

Register  described  the  work,  without  mention  of  Heywood's 
name,  as  CA  booke  called  Brytans  Troye\  and  the  exceptional 
provision  was  added  <  that  yf  any  question  or  trouble  growe 
hereof.  Then  he  [i.  e.  Jaggard]  shall  answere  and  discharge  yt 
at  his  owne  losse  and  costes  V  When  the  book  duly  appeared, 
Heywood  did  not  question  Jaggard's  right  to  publish  it,  and 
no  strictly  legal c  question  or  trouble '  seems  to  have  <  grown 
thereof.  But  Heywood  bitterly  complained  of  Jaggard's  typo- 
graphical carelessness.  He  requested  Jaggard  to  insert  a  list 
of  <  the  infinite  faults  escaped '.  But  Jaggard  was  obdurate  and 
insolently  retorted  (according  to  Heywood's  statement)  that 

1  Arber,  Hi.  397. 
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<  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkemanship,  but  rather 
let  his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  neck  of  the  author  V 

Three  years  later,  in  1*12,  Jaggard  inflicted  on  Heywood 
the  further  indignity  of  filching  from  Troia  Britanica  transla- 
tions in  verse  of  two  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  which  were  first 
published  in  that  volume.  He  added  them  to  the  third  edition 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  all  the  contents  of  which  Jaggard 
continued  to  assign  on  the  title-page  to  Shakespeare's  pen. 
Heywood  was  in  no  temper  to  suffer  this  new  injury  at  Jag- 
gard's  hands  in  silence.  In  an  address  to  another  printer, 
Nicholas  Okes,  who  published  for  him  his  prose  Apology  for 
Actors,  in  i<f  12  (soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition 
of  Jaggard's  <  Passionate  Pilgrim '),  Heywood  not  only  exposed 
Jaggard's  misconduct,  but  claimed  to  have  interested  Shake- 
speare in  the  matter.  His  protest  was  issued  (he  declared)  in 
the  great  dramatist's  name  as  well  as  in  his  own.  Heywood's 
words  run :  'Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
injury  done  me  in  that  worke  [i  e.  Troia  Britanica]  by  taking 
the  two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and 
printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  (i.  e.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
of  id  1 2)  under  the  name  of  another,  [i.e.  Shakespeare],  which 
may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steale  them  from  him, 
and  hee,  to  doe  himselfe  right,  hath  since  published  them  in 
his  owne  name:  but,  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worth  his  [i.  e.  Shakespeare's]  patronage  under  whom  he  [i.  e. 
Jaggard]  hath  publisht  them,  so  the  author,  I  know,  much 
offended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  altogether  unknowne  to  him 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.' 

Jaggard  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  %  the  only  publisher  shake- 
who  had  made  « so  bold  with '  Shakespeare's  name  as  to  put  it  ^*£dpr0m 

test 
1  Heywood's  Apology  far  Actors,  itfn,  Sh.  Soc.  1841,  p.  6\. 

*  See  p.  ii,  note  i. 
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to  books  in  which  he  had  no  hand.    But  it  was  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare  to  ignore  the  wrongs  which  Jaggard   and 
Jaggard's  colleagues  in  trade  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
himself  and  other  authors.     Hey  wood's  statement  offers  the 
only  extant  evidence  that  Shakespeare  deigned  to  notice  the 
nefarious  practices  in  which  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright 
enabled  Jaggard  and  his  like  to  indulge  with  impunity.     But 
Heywood's  exposure  was  not  without  effect.    Jaggard  stayed 
the  issue  of  the  volume  with  the  statement  on  the  title-page 
that  all  the  contents  were  <  By  W.  Shakespeare '♦   He  cancelled 
that  title-page  and  inserted  in  unsold  copies  a  new  one  from 
which  Shakespeare's  name  was  expunged.  No  name  was  suffered 
to  take  the  vacant  place. 
The  text  of  Save  for  the  expansion  of  the  simple  title  of  The  PasAonatc 

Pilgiim  for  mercantile  purposes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 

<  or  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
and  a  notification  of  the  inclusion  of  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles,  with  a  change  of  imprint  and  date,  the  old  text 
reappeared  in  1(12  with  very  small  alteration.  The  spelling 
and  punctuation  were  slightly  improved  (cf.  I.  4, c  Spirit'  for 

<  sperite  'j  XIV.  19,  cditty '  for  <  ditte ';  27,  *  each '  for  <  ech  'j 
XVIII.  14,  18,  <ere'  for  <yer'j  20,  <thee'  for  <the').  But 
not  all  the  misprints  were  removed.  One  or  two  new  ones 
were  introduced  (cf.  VIII.  7,  c  Spencer '  for  «  Spenser ').  The 
greater  number  of  the  pages  were  left  blank  as  before.1 

The  reprint  Once  again  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  reprinted  in  the 

rfl*4°'  seventeenth  century,  just  twenty-four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  The  « Poems :  Written  by  Wii.  Shake-speare. 
Gent'  of  1  tf 40  contains  not  merely  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  a 
different  order  from  that  followed  in  the  previous  edition  of 
1  tfo?,  but  scattered  through  these  rearranged  Sonnets  are  all 

1  See  p.  if,  supra* 
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the  pieces  in  the  1612  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  > 
including  Heywood's  Epistles^  and  there  are  further  poems  by 
other  pens.  The  poems  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  mingled 
with  the  sonnets  and  miscellaneous  poems  most  capriciously. 
Each  item  is  given  a  distinguishing  title.1 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  published  again  during  Lintott's 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1709  it  was  reprinted  from  the  "p0^nt 
first  edition  of  15-99  by  Bernard  Lintott  in  his  c  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  viz,  I.  Venus  and  Adonis ;  II.  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece;  III.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim;  IV.  Sonnets  to 
Sundry  Notes  of  Musick  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  \  In 
this  volume   The  Passionate  Pilgrim    and   the  c  Sonnets   to 

1  The  three  opening  sonnets  of  Jaggard's  miscellany ,  which  appear  in  the 
1640  volume  in  Jaggard's  order  and  in  Jaggard's  text,  are  preceded  by  thirty- 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  1(09.  The  first  is  headed  *  False  Deleafe  ', 
the  second  'A  Temptation  %  and  the  third  'Fast  and  loose'.  After  three 
more  of  the  sonnets  of  1609,  there  come  poems  4.  and  y  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  headed  respectively  '  A  sweet  provocation '  and  c  A  constant  vow  \ 
These  are  separated  by  four  more  sonnets  from  Jaggard's  poems  6  and  7, 
which  are  headed  respectively  cCruell  Deceit'  and  'The  unconstant  Lover'. 
Three  more  sonnets  introduce  consecutively  Jaggard's  Nos.  8  and  <>,  called 
respectively  c Friendly  concord'  and  c Inhumanitie '.  After  a  set  of  five 
sonnets  come  from  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  Nos.  n,  'Foolish  disdaine';  12, 
<  Ancient  Antipathy ' ;  and  13, c  Beauties  valuation  '.  Two  sonnets  intervene 
before  No.  10  of  Jaggard's  series  is  reached  under  the  title  of  <  Love's  Losse  '• 
Another  five  sonnets  of  1609  appear  before  Jaggard's  No.  14,  c  Loath  to 
depart',  and  yet  nine  sonnets  more  before  his  Nos.  17,  CA  Duel ';  i<f,  cLove- 
sicke';  17, c Love's  labour's  lost';  and  18, c Wholesome  counsell'.  Seventeen 
sonnets  of  1609  cut  these  off  from  No.  ao,  c  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,'  which  is 
called  '  Sympathizing  love  '•  The  remaining  poem,  No.  19,  of  Jaggard's 
volume  (Marlowe's  lyric)  is  separated  altogether  from  its  companions  by  the 
insertion  of  sixty-four  sonnets;  of  The  Tale  of  Cefbalus  and  Procris$  of  two 
more  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets;  of  five  poems  by  another  hand;  of  A  lover's 
Complaint,  and  of  HeywoocPs  two  c Epistles'.  Jaggard's  poem,  No.  19,  is 
then  printed  under  the  title  of 'The  Passionate  Shepheard  to  his  love',  as 
in  England's  Helicon ;  the  text  follows  that  anthology  and  fills  twenty-four 
lines ;  the  reply  follows  also  in  the  amplified  text  of  England's  Helicon,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Marlowe  from  the  same  source.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  poems  of  the  volume  of  1640  have  no  concern  with 
Tie  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
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Sundry  Notes '  were  each  introduced  by  a  separate  title-page, 
of  which  the  imprint  ran :  c  London,  Printed  in  the  year 
if  99?  In  the  preliminary  « Advertisement  '  Lintott  wrote: 
cThe  Remains  of  Mr,  William  Shakespeare  call'd  The 
Passionate  Pilgrime  &  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick 
(at  the  end  of  this  collection)  came  into  my  hands  in  a 
little  stitch'd  Book,  printed  at  London  for  IV.  Jaggard  in  the 
year  ij 99?  Lintott's  c  Collection  '  was  reissued  next  year, 
with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume  supplying  a  reprint 
of  the  original  1609  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and 
A  Lover's  Complaint.  The  new  title-page  was  curiously  in- 
accurate as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems  and  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  words 
ran :  <  A  Collection  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes :  being  all  The 
.  miscellanies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  which  were  Published 
by  himself  in  the  year  1  do  9,  and  now  correctly  Printed  from 
these  Editions.'  There  were  at  least  two  impressions  of  this 
<  Collection  in  Two  Volumes '.  In  one  of  these  impressions 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  'Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes'  bore 
the  correct  date  of  1  f99.  In  another  impression,  the  title- 
pages  were  reprinted  with  the  date  changed  to  1609.  There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Lintott  knew  of  an  edition, 
belonging  to  that  year,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  or  of  the 
appended c  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '.  The  date  was  invented 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets. 
Gildon's  Another  collection   of  Shakespeare's   poems  followed 

^Jl*  independently  in  1710.  This  edition  formed  an  un- 
authorized < Seventh'  or  supplementary  volume  to  Rowe's 
more  or  less  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  of  1709. 
This  supplement  was  undertaken  by  Edmund  Curll,  the 
notorious  printer-publisher,  with  the  editorial  assistance 
of  Charles  Gildon.     Rowe's  publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,  had 
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no  hand  in  the  venture.  The  contents  included,  besides 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  Laarece,  miscalled  'Tarquin  and  Lucrece', 
the  whole  of  the  Poems  of  1 640,  with  its  clumsy  commingling 
of  the  Sonnets,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  A  Lovefs  Complaint y  and 
generous  extracts  from  the  work  of  Heywood  and  others. 
Gildon  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  volume  (pp.  iii-2j-d)  the 
alternative  titles  of  <His  [i.e.  Shakespeare's]  Miscellany 
Poems '  or  « Poems  on  Several  Occasions'.  In  a  critical  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  poems  (p.  449)  he  taunted  Lintott's  <  wise 
editor '  with  the  '  absurd  incoherency '  of  his  very  accurate 
reprint  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  censorious  Gildon, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  original  editions  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  denounced  Lintott  for  throwing  'into  a 
heap  without  any  distinction',  <a  medley  of  Shakespeare's 
[verses]  tho'  they  are  on  several  and  different  subjects.' 
A  factitious  value  attached  in  Gildon's  eyes  to  the  capricious 
order  which  was  allotted  to  the  contents  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  the  1640  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems,  and 
to  the  separate  titles  which  were  there  bestowed  on  the 
scattered  items. 

Gildon's  editorial  procedure  was  followed  in  five  succeed-  Later 
ing  reissues  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  were  undertaken  *jl^€*ntl1' 
during  the  first   three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reprints  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  published  with  the  Sonnets  and  the  xe&££° 
usual  mass  of  irrelevant  verse,  in  the  collection  of  the  poems 
c  revised  by  Dr.  Sewell',  which   formed   a  seventh  volume 
supplementary  to  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays  in  17  27;  in  a 
concluding  seventh  volume  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  which  appeared  in  Dublin  in  itfmo  in  1771  j  in  the 
concluding    ninth   volume    of   <  Bell's    Edition    of   Shake- 
speare's  Plays'  (London,   i774>    Ia°)>  as  we^    as    m    two 
independent  publications :   <  Poems  on  several  occasions  by 
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Malone's 
restoration 
of  the  text 
of  the 
original 
edition. 


Shakespeare  *  (London,  without  date,  170*0?  12°)  and  *  Poems 
written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare y  (London,  1 77  8>  8°).  No 
notice  was  taken  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  in  the  editions 
of  his  plays  by  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  Warburton,  and 
Steevens  (1778).  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  restored  to 
its  independence  till  Malone  edited  Shakespeare's  poems  in 
1780  in  his  'Supplement'  to  the  1778  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  where  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  fills  pp.  709-3 67 
Malone  omitted  the  two  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  and  the 
nineteenth  poem  on  the  ground  that  that  piece  was  by 
Marlowe ;  he  added  two  pieces  which  were  not  in  the  original 
edition -s-the  two  stanzas  of  the  song : 

Take,  oh!  take  those  lips  away 

(of  which  the  first  stanza  in  Measure  fir  Measure  is  alone  by 
Shakespeare,  the  second  being  by  Fletcher)  and  the  enigmatic 
poem  on  The  Phoenix  and  Turt/ey  which  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  Chester's  c  Loves  Martyr ',  1 6 o  1 .  Both  these  pieces 
had  been  included  in  the  Poems  of  16*40  and  the  many  re- 
issues of  that  volume.  Of  the  eighteen  pieces  which  Malone 
printed  from  the  original  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  he 
remarked:  'Most  of  these  little  pieces  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,'  though  he  admitted  the 
possibility  that  one  or  two  c  might  have  crept  in  that  were 

1  At  page  iv  of  his  Advertisement  in  Vol.  i  Malone  wrote : — c  Though 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  none  of  his  various  editors  should 
have  attempted  to  separate  his  genuine  poetical  compositions  from  the 
spurious  performances  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  intermixed,  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earliest  editions.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  his  poems  was  issued  out,  which  in 
every  subsequent  edition  has  been  implicitly  followed.9  Dr.  Richard  Farmer 
first  pointed  out  in  his  «  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Learning '  (1766)  that  Heywood 
and  not  Shakespeare  was  the  translator  of  Ovid's  Epistles  and  of '  all  the  other 
translations  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Shakespeare  \ 
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not  the  production  of  our  author  \  In  most  of  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Malone's 
<  Supplement '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  has  been  accorded  an 
independent  place  at  the  end  of  the  poems. 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim  reached  three  editions.     Of  the  Census 
second  no  copy  is  known,  and  of  the  first  and  third  only  two  in  °  coplcs* 
each  instance  are  traceable.    Of  these  four  copies,  two  are 
in  public  libraries  and  two  are  in  private  hands.    All  are 
in  England. 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  very  small  octavo.    The  first 
signatures  run  A-D  8  in  eights.    Only  A,  A  3,  A  4,  B,  B  3,  C,  f°™ON' 
P  are  noted.    The  leaves  number  thirty-two.     There  is  no  Description, 
pagination.    The  first  leaf,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears 
the  signature  A,  and  the  last  leaf,  which  is  unsigned,  are  blank. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  the  circumstance  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  which  contain  the  text,  twenty-five  bear 
type  on  one  side — the  front  side — only.     The  three  concluding 
leaves,  D  y,  D  tf,  D  7,  alone  have  type  on  both  sides.    On  C  3 
appears  a  second  title: — SONNETS  j  To  sundry  notes  of 
Musicke.  |  >rr   london  |  Printed    for  W.    laggard,  and   are 
j  to  be  sold  by  W.  Leake,  at  the  Grey-|  hound  in  Paules 
Churchyard.  |  15-99.  I      As  in  many  other  small  books  of 
poetry  of  the  period,  each  page  of  print  has  two  linear 
ornaments — one  above  and  another  below  the  type. 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  1 79 9,  one 
is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  in  the  Christie  Miller  Library  at  Britwell. 

The  Capell  copy  measures  4{"x  3!".     Its  state  is  some-  j£  qi  u 
what  dirty,  and  the  date  on  the  second  title-page  has  been  copy,  1^9. 
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First  cut  off  by  the  binder.    With  it  is  bound  up  the  1620  edition 

Edition,  0f  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  it  follows.  There  is  an  old  MS.  note 
1  '"*  at  the  end  of  the  book  running, c  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  f 

leaves  back:  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'  This  copy, 
which  once  belonged  to  <  Honest  Tom  Martin ,  of  Palgrave, 
the  historian  of  Thetford  (1697-1771),  has  his  autograph 
signature.  It  was  reproduced  in  photo-lithocraphy  in  1883  in 
the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles,  No.  1  o,  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Dowden. 
No.  11.  ^e  Britwell  copy  was  purchased  in  1897  by  Mr.  Wake- 

Thc  Brit-  field  Christie  Miller  (died  three  years  later)  from  Sir  Charles 
well  copy,  isham,  Bart-,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  This  copy 
1  "'  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  in  an  upper  lumber- 

room  at  Lamport  Hall  in  September,  180*7.  It  is  bound  in 
a  vellum  cover,  probably  of  contemporary  date,  between  two 
other  poetical  tracts,  viz. : — William  Leake's  1J99  edition  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known,  and  an  un- 
dated edition  of c  The  Epigrammes  and  Elegies  by  I.  D.  andC.  M? 
(i.  e.  Sir  John  Davies  and  Christopher  Marlowe).  This  copy 
measures  \\"  x  3f "  and  is  in  very  clean  condition.  It  is  here 
reproduced  in  photographic  facsimile  for  the  first  time  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Christie  Miller.  A  typed  reproduction 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  was  published  in  a  limited 
edition  of  1 3 1  copies,  together  with  the  two  tracts  with  which 
it  is  bound  up,  in  1 8  70. 
Third  The  third  edition  is  enlarged  to  sixty-four  leaves  by  the 

edition,  unwarranted  addition  of  Heywood's  rendering  of  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles.  The  title  runs :— THE  |  PASSIONATE  I 
PILGRIME.  I  or  I  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets,  \  betweene  Venus  ana 
Adonis,  |  newly  corrected  and aug-\  men  ted.  I  By  W.Shakespere.  |  The 
third  Edition.  |  Where-unto  is  newly  ad-fded  two  Loue-Epistles, 
the  first  j  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellens  answere  backe 
againe  to  farts.  \  Printed  by  W.  laggard.    1 61 2.  J 

The  text  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  set  up  again  with 
small  alteration.  Rather  more  italic  type  was  used  in  the 
new  composition.  The  signatures  of  the  enlarged  volume  ran 
from  A-H  8  in  eights.    The  first  and  last  leaves  were  blank, 
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Third 

Edition, 

1612. 


No.  III. 
Bodleian 
copy,  16  n. 


No.  IV. 
The  Love- 
day  copy, 
1611. 


and  there  was  no  pagination.  The  reprint  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  followed  the  example  of  the  original  edition  in  leaving 
the  verso  of  the  leaves  blank  through  the  first  three  sheets 
A-C.  Sheet  D  was  differently  treated.  The  type  was  set  on 
both  sides  of  the  page,  with  tne  result  that  the  text  ended  on 
the  verso  of  D  j,  and  did  not  reach  as  in  the  first  edition  the 
verso  of  D7.  The  second  title  reappears  on  Cj,  with  the 
altered  date  1612,  thus: — 

Sonnets :  To  sundry  Notes  of  Musicke  [scroll  device] 
At  London  Printed  by  W.  laggard  16 12. 

The  Bodleian  copy,  which  measures  4- '  x  37^",  is  in  the 
Malone  collection.  It  is  numbered  Malone  328,  and  bears  a 
manuscript  note  signed  «E.  M.'  and  dated  October  22,  178  j. 
Malone  there  points  out  that  Heywood's  translations  from 
Ovid  were  generally  assumed  to  be  by  Shakespeare  until 
Dr.  Farmer  noted  tneir  true  authorship  in  1766.  The  copy 
is  peculiar  in  having  two  title-pages,  of  which  one  has  the 
words  By  W.  Shakesperey  in  the  central  space,  and  the  other  is 
without  them.  There  is  no  question  that  Shakespeare's  name 
was  removed  by  the  publisher  Jaggard,  at  the  request  either 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Heywood,  and  that  the  title-page 
bearing  Shakespeare's  name  was  cancelled  and  another  sub- 
stituted to  accompany  late  impressions  of  the  book.  By  a 
happy  accident  the  two  titles  survive  together  in  Malone's 
copy.  The  title  which  lacks  Shakespeare's  name  is  not  known 
to  be  extant  anywhere  else. 

The  second  copy,  which  measures  4j-|" x  37V',  belongs 
to  Mr.  John  E.  T.  Loveday  of  Williamscote,  near  Banbury. 
The  title-page  has  in  the  centre  the  words  By  W.  Shakespere* 
The  existence  of  this  copy  was  only  made  known  in  1882. 
It  was  originally  bound  in  rough  calf  with  five  other  rare 
tracts  of  contemporary  date.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  occupied 
the  second  place.    The  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words  : 

<  e  libris  Jac :  Merrick 
e.  coll.  Tr :  Oxon 

1738  > 
The  inscription  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former  owner, 
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James  Merrick,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  made  third 
some  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  religious  poet  and  classical  E£moN> 
and  biblical  scholar.  Merrick  died  in  17*9,  within  three  days 
of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  and  left  this,  with  many  other 
scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  his  friend  John  Loveday  of 
Williamscote  (171 1-8  9),  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
owner.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  the  five  accompanying 
tracts  have  been  lately  separately  bound  in  morocco  ana  are 
kept  together  in  a  case  of  the  same  material.1 


1  Mr.  Loveday,  who  carefully  described  his  copy  of  The  Vms  situate  Pilgrim 
and  the  rare  tracts  (originally  bound  with  them)  in  Nrtes  and  Queries  (Aug.  12, 
1882),  sixth  scr.  vol.  vi,  kindly  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  personal 
examination  of  them.  The  accompanying  tracts  are  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together,  as  follows : — 

i.  The  Picture  of  Incest  Lively  Portraicted  in  the  Historic  of  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha.    By  James  Gresham.    London  Printed  for  R.  A.  161.6. 

3.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant 
Capitaine,  and  most  godly  Martyr  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knight  Lord  Cobham. 
Printed  by  V.  S.  for  William  Wood  1601. 

4.  The  Kings  Prophecie :  or  Weeping  Joy.  Expressed  in  a  Poeme,  to 
the  Honor  of  Englands  too  great  Solemnities.  Jos :  Hall  London :  Printed 
by  T.  C  for  Symon  Waterson.  Reprinted  for  Roxbutghe  Club  by  Mr.  J.  E.  T. 
Loveday. 

y.  Britain's  Ida.  Written  by  that  Renowned  Poet,  Edmond  Spencer. 
London :  Printed  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
Eagle  and  Child  in  Britaincs  Bursse.     161%. 

6.  John  Marston's  The  Scourge  of  Villanic.  Three  Bookes  of  Satyrcs. 
Perseus.  Nee  scompros  [//;]  metuentia  carmina,  nee  thus.  At  London.  Printed 
by  I.R.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Busbie,  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Crane,  1598. 

The  last  three  tracts  have  linear  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  page  of  text,  as  in  The  Pas  situate 
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WHen  my  Louc  fwcares  that  (he  b  made  of  trod:, 
W I  doc  beleeue  her  (though  1  know  (he  lies) 
That  (he  might  thmkeme  tome  rntutor  d  youth, 
Vn&kilrull  m  the  wot  Us  mKe  fcretnes. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  (he  Junket  me youn*, 
Although!  know  my  ycnies  be  paftthebcA: 
1  failing,  eredite  her  Uftcfpcakjngtoung, 
Outfacing  teles  in  Lout,  with  feucs  ill  irft 
But  wherefore  (ayes  my  Louethatthckyoang^ 
And  wherefore  (ay  not  I,  that  I  am  old  > 
O,  Loues  bed  habite  is  a  foothing  count, 
And  Age  ( in  Louc)  loues  not  to  haue  ycares  told, 
Therfore  lie  lye  with  Loue,  and  Louc  with  me, 
Since  that  our  faults  m  Lone  thus  (mother  d  be. 

Al 


•TWo  Loues  I  haue,  of  Comfort,  and  Defpake, 

That  like  two  Spirits,  do  fuggelt  mc  ftill : 
My  better  Angdl  is  a  Man  (right  fake) 
My  worfer  fpiricc  a  Woman  (colour  d  ill.) 
To  winnc  mc  foone  to  hell,  my  Female  cinQ 
Temptcth  my  better  Angcll  trom  my  (ide^ 
And  would  conupt  my  Saint  to  be  a  Diudl, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fail c  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  Angell be  curndefeend* 
SufpcA  I  may  (yet  not  dire&ry  tell  : 
Vor  being  both  to  me :  both,  to  each  friend, 
1  ghena  one  Aneell  in  anothers  hell : 
The  truth  1  (hall  not  know,  but  hue  in  doubt, 
Till  niy  bad  Angell  fire  my  good  one  out, 

A* 


r\M  not  the  heauenfy  Hhewrihc  of  thine  eic, 

Gmnk  whom  the  world  could  not  bold  Mourner, 
Ptrfwadenwhmt*thtsfelkpcnune: 
Vwwcsfor  thee  broke  defcrue  not  pHraOuncm. 
A  wow*n  I  Jbffwore :  but  I  will  prone 
Tlmbctfg  a  Goddcfle,  1  forfwore  not  Ace : 
My  ww  wit  embW,  thou  a  heauenly  lone. 
Thy  grace  bong  gainde,  cure*  all  drfgracc  in  « 
My  wr  was  brc»A,  and  breath  a  tapor  is, 
Then  thou  take  Sun,thar  on  this  earth  doth  (nine, 
Ei&dcthtt vapor *ow,  inbSeckis: 
tf  broken,  then  kt$  no  tauk  of  mine.       _ 

lfby  me  broke,  what  toolc  is  not  fo  wife 
Tobreakca*Oath,to  wwta  Paradifc  t 


cWeetCy  chorea,  fitting  by  a  Brooke, 
^With  yciulg  Adonis,  louely ,  (belli  and  green?. 
Did  court  the  Lad  wuh  many  a  loucly  Uokc, 
Such  loofcet  as  none  could  loofce  but  beautiri  queen* 
She  told  htm  ttorits,  to  delight  his  cares * 
She  ihcw  d  htm  fauors,  to  allure  his  cie : 
To  win  his  hart,  (he  toucht  him  here  and  there, 
Touches  fofoft  tall  conquer  chaftmc. 
But  whether  fnripe  yeans  did  want  conceit, 
Or  he  refufte  to  take  her  figured  |*roHTer, 
The  tender  nibler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  fmile,  and  ieaft,  at  eucry  gentle  offer : 
1  hen  fell  (he  on  her  backed  aire  queen,  &  toward 
Heroic  and  ran  away,  ah  foolc  too  (toward. 


^Car&had  the  Stnae  dnde  vp  Ac  deawy  morne, 
^And  (carle  the  heard  gone  to  the  hedge  fee  tiiadc? 
When  CyoSerea  (all  in  Lou:  torlorne) 
A  longing  oriancc  for  Adonis  msdc 
Voder  an "bfirer  growing  by  a  brooke, 
A  brooke,  where  Adon  vtic  to  cook  his  fjilqni 
Hoc  was  the  4ay9  (he  hotter  due  did  Jooke 
Foe  his  approcn,  chat  often  there  had  beene. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  dbrowes  his  Mantle  by, 
And  flood  ftarkc  naked  on  die  brookes  gceenc  ban: 
The  Sunnc  lookt  on  the  world  with  glorious  est, 
Yet  not  ib  wsftly,  as  this  Quccne  on  him : 
He  fpying  her,  bounft  in  (whereas  he  flood) 
Oh  lovfi  (quoth  (he)  why  was  not  la  floods 


JSAireis  m)r]ocie,bucnoclb6ireas  ficUe. 
Mildc  as  a  Doue,  but  neither  true  nor  truftie, 

Brighter  then  glafle,  and  yet  as  glafle  is  brittle, 

Sorter  then  waxe,  and  yet  as  lion  tufty : 
A  idly  j»Ie,  with  damaske  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  faller  to  det'ace  bar. 

■ 

Merlips  to  mine  how  often  hath  (he  ioyned, 
BetWw<nc  each  kuTehcr  othes  of  true  loue  fwearinp 
How  many  tales  to  pleafe  me  hath  (he  coyned, 
Dreading  my  loue,  the  Jofle  whereof  (till  fearing. 
Yet  in  the  mid*  of  all  her  pure  proteftings, 
Her  faith,  her  othes,  her  ccares,  and  all  were  kaftingi. 


Shebumtwithloue}as(rnwwidifireflameth, 
She  burnt  out  loue,  as  (bone  as  (haw  out  burncth: 
She  fram  d  the  loue,  and  yet  (he  fbyld  the  framing. 
She  bad  loue  laft,  and  yet  the  tell  a  turning. 
Was  this  a  loner,  or  a  Letcher  whether  > 
Badinchebeft,  dioughcxccllent  in  neither. 

B 


*  •% 


I F  MuScke  and  h*eet  r  oetne  agree, 
*  As  they  maft  needs  (the  Stfltr  and  diebtwher) 
Then  awft  the  louche  great  twat  dice  and  me, 
Becaufc  ihoa  totfft  die  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowhnd  tDthee»decte,  xvhofcheaucnly  eweh 
Vpon  the  Lute,  dooth  rautfh  humane fcnfe: 
Spedet  to  me,  whofc  dcepe  Conceit  is  fuch, 
As  pa&mg  all  conceit,  needs  no  detxnee. 
Thou  kxi  ft  tohrare  thefweet  mclodiom  found, 
That  Phoebus  Lute  (the  Qoccnc  of  Mtfxke)  make*  5 
And  I  in  deeps  Dcligh;  am  chiefly  drownd, 
V'nen  as  himfelfc  to  fingin^  he  betakes. 
One  God  is  God  ofboth  (as  Poets  faine) 
One  Knight  louctBoth,  and  both  in  thee  iemai*c. 


~N 


f  Aire  was  die  mornt,  when  thefeire  Queene  ofloue, 

Paler  tor  (brrow  then  her  nulkc  white  Douc, 
For  Adonsfrke,  a  ytwingfter  proud  and  wilde, 
Her  ftandfhe  takes  vpon  a  ftccpcvp  hill. 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  home  and  hounds, 
SheuUjr  Queene,  with  more  then  loucs  good  wul9 
Forbad  theboy  he  fliould  not  parte  tbofc  grounds, 
Once  (quoth  (he)  didlfeeafairclweetyouth 
Here  m  thefc  brakes,  deepe  wounded  with  a  Boare, 
Deepe  in  the  thigh  a  fpectack  of  ruth, 
6c*  m  my  thigh  (quoth  (he)  here  was  the  fore, 
She  (hewedhers,  he  (aw  move  wounds  then  one, 
And  bWhingfled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

B  x 


>s 


•     .* 


.'  t 


•  d.'  ' 


^VVeet  Rofe,  ratre  flower,  vntimely  pluckt,  foon  vadcti, 
^Pluckt  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  fpnng  - 
Bright  orient  pcarle,  alacke  too  timely  fnaded, 
Faire  creature  bide  too  foon  by  Deaths  rtiarpc  fliirj : 
Like  a  grcene  plu  inbe  that  hang  s  vpon  a  u  cc : 
And  fals  (through  winde)  bctore  the  tall fnould  be. 

I  wecpe  for  thee,  and  yet  no  caufe  1  h?.ucy 
For  why  •-  thou  Jcrts  me  nothing  in  thy  v*  ill  • 
And  yet  thou  lcits  me  more  then  1  did  craue, 
For  why  I  craucd  nothing  or  thee  (hll: 
O  yes  (deare  friend  I  pardon  crauc  of  thee, 
Thy  dikontcru  thou  didft  bequeath  to  me. 


VTEnui  with  Adonit  fitting  by  her, 

Vnder  a  Mkde  <hade  bc^aii  K>  wooe  him, 
She  told  the  wungbnc  how  god  Mm  did  trie  1 
And  M  he  fell  to  her,  the  fcli  to  him. 


grabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  line  together, 
Youth  i$fu:l  of  plcafanoe,  Affc  is  tulfof  care, 
Youth  like  Cummer  morne>Agehkc  winter  weather, 
Youth  Uavfiimmcr  brauc,  Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  fctD  of  fport,  Ages  breath  is  (hqrt, 
Youth  is  tumble,  Age  i\  lame 
Youth  is  hot  andbo  d,Age  is  wcakc  and  cold, 
Youth  k  wild,  and  Age  is  came. 
Ace  1  doe  abhor  tScc,Yotuh  I  doe  adore  thee, 
O  my  loue  my  louc  is  yoang: 
Agel  doe  deft:  tlwe.  6hf*eet$<iepheardhict!iec: 
For  me  thinks  thou  Hales  too  long." 


\ 


riood  night,  good  reft^h  nether  be  my  (hare, 
Stic  bad  gdod  niche,  that  kew  my  rett  away, 

AmidaftmetDacabbcnbaiigdcwwhcarc: 

To  defcanton  the  doubts  of  my  decay . 

Farewell  (quoth  (he)  and  comeagaine  to  morrow 
Fare  well  I  could  not^br  I  tiapc  with  forrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  fweetly  did  (he  fmfle, 
In  (borne  or  friendfhip,  mil  I  conftcr  whether  - 
Tmay  be  (he  ioyd  to  leaft  at  my  exile, 
Tmay  be  againe,to  make  me  wander  thither.  ^ 
Wander  (  a  word  )  for  (hadowes  like  my  fclftf, 
As  take  the  paine  but  cannot  pluckc  thcpdfc- 


Lord  how  mine  bet  throw  gazes  to  die  Eaft, 
Mjr  han  dothdurgeche  wacch,tht  morning  rife 
Doth  feite  each,  moukw  fccKcc  from  idle  reft , 
NotdiiMtgtroft  the  orhce  of  mine  tics. 

Whik  Philomela  fit!  and  lings,!  lit  and  marie. 
And  witli  her  layes  were  tuned  like  the  Luke, 


V  'ere  I  with  her,  Ac  night  would  poft  too  foone9 
But  now  are  imnurcs  added  to  the  hourc?: 
To  Jpire  me  now,  cch  minuccfcemcs  an  hourc, 
Yet  not  for  me,  lhine  fun  to  fuccour  fl<  >wers. 
Pack  night, peep  day,eood  day  of  night  nowbonov 
Short  night  to  ni£hr,  and  length  c;»y  fclic  to  nvrrov 
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jT  was  a  Lor  ding*  daughter,  die  fat  reft  one  of  three 
*  I  hat  liked  ot  h*.  r  maiite^as  well  as  well  nimhc  bit 
1  ill  looking  on  an  En^hiliman,  die  faircft  lhat  etc  caul 

Her  fancic  fell  a  turning. 
Long  was  th:  comhac  doubtful!,  tli.n  louc  with  lotiedi* 
Toleauc  the  maiftcj  louckile,  ot  kill  th*  rviiltnt  knight 
To  put  in  praftife  cither,  alas  it  wa*  a  fpitc 

Vnto  the  f  lly  damfetl. 
Butonemu(tbcrcfufcd,more  mkk!c  w.n  thepainc, 
That  nothing  could  be  vfcd,to  turnc  thtm  both  to  gaii 
For  of  the  two  die  trufty  kni^hc  was  wounded  with  dif« 

Alas  (lie  could  not  hclpc  it. 
Thus  art  with  armes  contending^  as  victor  of  the  day 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learnings  didbearc  the  inard  away, 
Then  lullaby  die  learned  man  bath  50c  the  Lady  gay, 

Far  now  my  fong  is  ended. 


f 
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Lout  wh-ifc  month  wis  t  jct  Mjy- 
Spicd  a  bloffoine  ptsfmi  fair, 
Playing  m  the  wan  ion  ay  re, 
Through  ifac  Tclutt  Iuikv  the  wind 


,^J* 


Vi  Y  flocks  (cede  no^my  Ewes  breed  not, 

My  Rams  fp-cti  r»oc,  all  is  amis: 
Louc  i  s  dying,  Faithes  defy  ii  i?> 
Harts  nenying,  drier  of  ihi*. 
All  my  merry  liggcs  are  quite  rorcor, 
All  my  Ladies  louets  loft  (god  woe) 
Where  her  fcith  was  firmcly  fixe  in  :oue, 
There  a  nay  is  plac  c  withouc  remouc. 
One  filly  croflc,  wrought  all  mv  Iciflc, 
O  rrownifig  fortune  curfed  fickle  dame, 
For  now  I  fceyinconitancy, 
More  in  wow  en  then  ia  men  remainc. 


In  bluVe  morne  T,  all  fcires  fcornc  I, 
Louc  hath  lbrlornc  me,  lining  in  tlirall: 
Hare  is  bleeding,  all  hclpc  needing, 
O  cruell  feeding,  frau^hced  with  galL 
My  (hephcards  Pipe  can  found  no  dcalc. 
My  weathers  bell  rmps  doldull  knell, 
My  cunaile  dog^c  that  wont  to  hauc  plaid, 
Tlaits  not  at  afl  our  (canes  afraid. 
VV'ith  (ichcs  if>  dccpc,procures  to  wecpe, 
In  howhng  wifc,to  lec  my  dolcfull  plight. 
How  fches  rdbuikl  through  hartlcs  ground 
Like  a  mouiaad  varKjiuftu  men  in  blodic  fight 


Clare  wcisfpring  not,  fweetc  turds  CngDot, 
C  jrccnc  plants  being  not  :ovtii  ihctr  die. 
Hards  ttands  wcepm§,Hocks  all  lldping, 
Nimphcs  blackc  pet  p  mg  fearc'ully: 
All  our  pical'ure  kuo\sne  to  vspooi  c  iwtmor 
Ail  our  mcrric  meetings  on  die  Home;, 
All  oureuaiLi{>  iporc  from  v#in  tied, 
Ail  our  loucis  u>ft,fbr  louc  i s  dead, 

Faro  ell  fwect  louc  thy  Lkc  ncre  was, 

1 01  a  iWcet  concent  the  cautc  of  all  my  woe, 

Poorc  Condon  mutt  liuc  alone, 

Other  hclpe  for  him  1  tec  that  there  U  none. 


ft/Then  as  thine  eye  hath  chofc  the  Dame, 
wAndftildeth   J       ^    ^ ----- 


Lee  rtafon  rule  things  worthy  bUmc, 
As  well at  fency(partyafl  might) 
Take  counfell  oflomcwilcr  lead. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  vrtwti 

Aod  whes  thon  cotnft  thy  tale  to  tell, 
&nooch  not  thy  coung  with  filed  taJkc, 
Lcaft  Ihe  fane  fubaU oraOifc  imell, 
A  Cripple  (bone  can  fende  a  hale, 
But  plainly  fay  thou  Jouft  her  well, 
Ana  ice  her  perfon  forth  to  fide. 
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What  though  her  frowning  browes  be  box 
Her  cloudy  lookes  will  calincyer  night. 
And  then  too  lore  (he  w  II  repent, 
That  thus  diflcmblcd  her  dcJu^hc. 
And  twice  drfre  vcr  it  be  day, 
That  which  with  Iconic  (he  put  away* 

What  though  (he  ftriue  to  try  her  ftr  :ngih, 
And  ban  andbraule^nd  lay  the  nay: 
H^-r  fable  force  will  yecld  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taug^  c  her  thus  to  lay: 
Had  women  becne  (b  llron^as  men 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  tnen* 


S-- 
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Spare  noc  to  fpenovro  chiefly  there* 
Where  thy  dcfart  tun  merk  praifc 
By  ringiug  in  thy  Ladies  care, 
The  ftrongcft  caftle,  cower  and  towne, 
The  gcUdenbuUet  bears  it  downe, 

Serue  alwaies  wkh  afluied  trail, 

And  m  thy  lute  be  humble  true, 

Vnlef fc  thy  Lady  prone  vniuft, 

Prcafc  neuer  thou  to  chute  a  new: 
When  nine  (hall  (crue,be  thou  not  fladce, 
To  proffer  thongh  (he  put  thee  back. 


The  nicks  and  eoyes  that  m  theaa  take* 
The  Cock  oW  treads  chr  thai]  one  know, 
Haae  yon  not  heard  k  bad  full  ott% 
A  Woman*  nay  doth  ftaad  fee  ncqgU* 

Tfcnfce  Women  ftifl  toftrine  widh  i 
Tofinne  and  ncucr  for  inlaw, 
There  is  no  heauen;by  holy  then) 
When  rime  with  age  thai!  rhcwarna% 
Were  la  Acs  all  the  loves  >a  bod. 
One  Woman  would  another  wed* 

Bat  Wt  enough>too  much  1  fcare, 
Lcaft  that  my  auftrefle  heare  my  fang, 
ShcwiUnot(hcktoroundmeon  ' 
To  teach  my  toung  to  be  fo  long: 
Yet  will  (lie  bJu&,herc  be  it  (aid* 
To  hcareher  fccrets  fobewraid* 


A  beft  of  ftiaw  and  Yojre  buds, 
Wi  b  Corall  Cbfet  and  Am'  >a  ftuds, 
And  if  thdc  picture  f  way  thee  moue, 
Thcnlmc  wub  roc,  and  be  my  Louc. 

IT  that  die  Wodd  and  Lane  were  foungi 
And  truth  in  euenr  (Hcpheards  county 
Thtf«.  pfctcy  pleasure*  mchc  me  oiouc, 
To  ixuc  wjtn  thee  and  be  3w  Lone, 


y^SnfellvpontDay, 

in  the  merry  Montk  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleafom  (hade, 
Which  a  grouc  of  My  riles  mack, 
Beaftes  aid  ]eape,and  Birds  did  fing, 
Trees  did  f7ow>and  Piano  did  fpiaig: 
Euery  thing  did  baarih  atone, 
Saue  the  Nightingale  alone. 
Shec(poore  Bird)asall  torlornc, 
Leand  herbrealt  vp-ciU  a  tharne, 
A  nd  there  fimg  the  dokfui!  t  Ditty, 
Thac  to  heare  it  was  great  P'uty, 
Fie,ne,fic,  now  would  ihc  cry 
Tcru, Tcru^>y  and  by: 


A  befc  of  ftwwand  Yuycbud*, 
Wi  bCorallCUps«nd  Ain'xxftuds, 
rtndff  theft  plcawcef  uuy  thee  mouc, 
Thenlme  wubme.  And  be  my  Louc. 

IT  that  die  World  and  Laucwereyouttfr 
And  truth  in  euenr  (hepheaxds  Hung, 
Thtf<:  pretty  plcaium  mtzht  me  niouc, 
To  Ixue  w»h  thee  and  be  m  Lone, 


in  the  mtiiy  Monik  of  May, 
Strong  in  a  pkafam  (hade* 
Whrh  a  groue  of  My  rdes  made, 
Beaftes  <ud]eape,and  Birds  did  fing, 
Trees  did  grow,a!Ki  Planes  did  (prog: 
Euery  thing  did  baorih  mone, 
Sane  the  Nightingale  alone. 
Shce(poore  Bird)as  all  torlornc, 
Lcand  her  breaft  vp-ci|1  a  th*rne, 
Andcrttfe&ingdicdokfulft  Ditty, 
That  id  heaie  u  was  great  Pkty , 
Fie, fie, fie,  now  would  foe  cry 
Tera>Tetu^>y  and  by: 


A  heft  of  A  ww  and  Yin/c  bud% 
Wi  kCorall  CUpt«nd  Am'^cx  ftiMb, 
tad  tf  thdc  plcWtice  »  uuy  thee  tnoue, 
TfaenlMftt  wubme,andbc  my  Louc. 

-F  that  die  World  and  Leoewerey«*& 
J  And  truth  in  euenr  (htpheaxds  toune> 
TWc  pretty  plenum  mtzht  me  niouc, 
To  lxuc  with  thee  and  be  m  Lone, 
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That  to  heare  her  to  complain^ 
Scarce  I  couldfrom  tearesrdrairie? 
For  her  griefes  fo  Iwdy  ihowne, 
Mide  m :  thinkc  vpomnine  ownc 
Ahfthou^ht  I)thou  raoumft  in  raine, 
None  cafes  pi  tty  on  chy  panic; 
Stnflctfe  Trees,  thev  cannot  hcare  thee, 
Ruthlefle  Bearcs,they  will  not  checretbec. 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead: 
All  thy  friends  are  lapt  in  Lead. 
All  thy  tellow  Birds  doe  fag, 
Carelcfleof  thy  forrowing. 


Vfl&St  as  fickle  FeOTiictmildc, 
Thou  and  I,weit  bothbegwld. 
£aery  one  thai  flatter  s  chee^ 
IsnoBiaid  wiruferie:        ^ 
Words  arc  eafie,like  Ac  wmdj 
faiihrull  ftiends arc  hard  tofind: 
tucry  man  will  be  thyfriend, 
yjhm  thou  haft  wheicwith  colpcn*; 
But  if  tore  of  Crownesbe  f««» 

Mo  man  will  fop^y  *T  w^01 
IfchatoncbcprodigaU,  - 
Bounctndl  they  will  him  call: 
Atwl  withfiich-hkc  flattcWig. 
pkty  bat  he  woe 


Ifhebeaddicltorice, 
Quickly  hun.diey  will  imkc 
Irco  Women  het  be  bene, 
They  hatac  ac  Comnuun<kaiem« 
But  if  Fortune  once  doe  firownc, 
Then  farewell  lias  great  rcnowne? 
Thev  due  rawnd  on  him  before* 
VieusccwDanynoiBOre. 
Hcctfctt  h  thy  friend  inrieedc, 
Hcewiti  heJpetheemthyneedai 
If  thou  forrow,hc  will  weepe : 
lfchoMwake>hee  cannot  fleep£ 
Thvsofeuery  gtiefe,mhacc 
Hee,wkhehce,dc«&  bctjKi  pin, 
Thcfe  are  certaine  %■*%«>  know 
Fakhnill  ftiend,  from  fiatV  ring  toe. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  EDITION  OF   1609 


Though   Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  unequal  in  literary  General 


merit,  many  reach  levels  of  lyric  melody  and  meditative  energy 
which  are  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  poetry.  Numerous 
lines  like 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy 
or 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

seem  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  human  utterance.  If 
a  few  of  the  poems  sink  into  inanity  beneath  the  burden  of 
quibbles  and  conceits,  others  are  almost  overcharged  with  the 
mellowed  sweetness  of  rhythm  and  metre,  the  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  vividness  of  imagery,  and  the  stimulating 
fervour  of  expression  which  are  the  finest  fruits  of  poetic 
power." 

1  This  preface  mainly  deals  with  the  bibliographical  history  of  the  sonnets, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  their  publication.  In 
regard  to  the  general  significance  of  the  poems— their  bearing  on  Shake- 
speare's biography  and  character  or  their  relations  to  the  massive  sonnet 
literature  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad — I  only  offer  here  a  few  remarks  and 
illustrations  supplementary  to  what  I  have  already  written  on  these  subjects 
in  my  Life  rf  SbMiespetrt,  fifth  edition,  1907,  or  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
EExJittba*  Smmits,  1904  (Constable's  reissue  of  Arber's  English  Garner). 
The  abundant  criticism  wnich  has  been  lavished  on  my  already  published 
comments  has  not  modified  my  faith  in  the  justice  of  my  general  position 
or  in  the  fruitfulness  of  my  general  line  of  investigation.  My  friend  Canon 
Beeching  has,  in  reply  to  my  strictures,  ably  restated  the  c  autobiographic* 
or  € literal*  theory  in  nis  recent  edition  of  the  sonnets  (1904),  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  attaches  insufficient  weight  to  Shakespeare's  habit  of  mind 
elsewhere,  and  to  the  customs  and  conventions  of  contemporary  literature, 
especially  to  those  which  nearly  touch  the  relations  commonly  subsisting 
among  Elizabethan  authors,  patrons,  and  publishers.     Canon  Beeching^ 
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The  inter- 
pretation. 


Shake- 
speare's 
dramatic 
habit  of 
mind. 
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The  sonnets,  which  number  15-4,  are  not  altogether  of 
homogeneous  character.  Several  are  detached  lyrics  of  im- 
personal application.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  while  more  than  twenty  towards  the  end  are 
addressed  to  a  woman.1  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  inten- 
/  tion  which  envelops  some  of  the  poems,  and  the  slenderness 
'  of  the  links  which  bind  together  many  consecutive  sonnets, 
the  whole  collection  is  well  calculated  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a  series  of  earnest  personal  confessions.  The  collection 
has  consequently  been  often  treated  as  a  self-evident  excerpt 
from  the  poet's  autobiography. 

In  the  bulk  of  the  sonnets  the  writer  professes  to 
describe  his  infatuation  with  a  beautiful  youth  and  his 
wrath  with  a  disdainful  mistress,  who  alienates  the  boy's  affec- 
tion and  draws  him  into  dissolute  courses.  But  any  strictly 
literal  or  autobiographic  interpretation  has  to  meet  a  for- 
midable array  of  difficulties.  Two  general  objections  present 
themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  autobiographic  interpretation  is  to  a  large  extent  in 
conflict  with  the  habit  of  mind  and  method  of  work  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  achievement.  In 
the  second  place,  it  credits  the  poet  with  humiliating 
experiences  of  which  there  is  no  hint  elsewhere. 

On  the  first  point,  little  more  needs  saying  than  that 
Shakespeare's  mind  was  dominated  and  engrossed  by  genius 
for  drama,  and  that,  in  view  of  his  supreme  mastery  of  dramatic 

comments  on  textual  or  critical  points,  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
controversy,  seem  to  me  acute  ana  admirable. 

1  It  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  all  the  sonnets  addressed  to  a  man 
are  inscribed  to  the  same  person.  Mingled,  too,  with  those  addressed  to 
a  man,  are  a  few  which  oner  no  internal  evidence  whereby  the  sex  of  the 
addressee  can  be  determined,  and,  when  detached  from  their  environment, 
were  invariably  judged  by  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  readers  to 
be  addressed  to  a  woman. 
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power,  the  likelihood  that  any  production  of  his  pen  should 
embody  a  genuine  piece  of  autobiography  is  on  a  priori 
grounds  small.  Robert  Browning,  no  mean  psychologist,  went 
as  far  as  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  <  ne'er  so  little'  at  any 
point  of  his  work  left  his  c  bosom's  gate  ajar ',  and  declared 
him  incapable  of  unlocking  his  heart  <with  a  sonnet-key'. 
That  the  energetic  fervour  which  animates  many  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  should  bear  the  living  semblance  of  private 
ecstasy  or  anguish,  is  no  confutation  of  Browning's  view. 
No  critic  of  insight  has  denied  all  tie  of  kinship  between  the 
fervour  of  the  sonnets  and  the  passion  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  tragedies.  The  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  invariably  the 
dramatic  or  objective  expression,  in  the  vividest  terms,  of 
emotional  experience,  which,  however  common  in  human  annals, 
is  remote  from  the  dramatist's  own  interest  or  circumstance. 
Even  his  two  narrative  poems,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out, 
betray  <  the  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  from 
those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst '. 
Certainly  the  intense  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  never  the 
mere  literal  presentment  of  the  author's  personal  or  sub* 
jective  emotional  experience,  nor  does  it  draw  sustenance 
from  episodes  in  his  immediate  environment.  The  personal 
note  in  the  sonnets  may  well  owe  much  to  that  dramatic 
instinct  which  could  reproduce  intuitively  the  subtlest  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man's  mind  is  capable. 

The  particular  course  and  effect  of  the  emotion,  which 
Shakespeare  portrayed  in  drama,  were  usually  suggested  or 
prescribed  by  some  story  in  an  historic  chronicle  or  work 
of  fiction.  The  detailed  scheme  of  the  sonnets  seems  to 
stand  on  something  of  the  same  footing  as  the  plots  of 
his  plays.  The  sonnets  weave  together  and  develop  with 
the   finest    poetic   and    dramatic    sensibility    themes  which 
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had  already  served,  with  inferior  effect,  the  purposes  of 
poetry  many  times  before.  The  material  for  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  suggestion  of  the  irregular  emotion  of  the 
sonnets  lay  at  Shakespeare's  command  in  much  literature  by 
other  pens.  The  obligation  to  draw  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences for  his  theme  or  its  development  was  little  greater 
in  his  sonnets  than  in  his  dramas.  Hundreds  of  sonneteers 
had  celebrated,  in  the  language  of  love,  the  charms  of  young 
men — mainly  by  way  of  acknowledging  their  patronage  in 
accordance  with  a  convention  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Thousands  of  poets  had  described 
their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  imperious  beauty.  Others 
had  found  food  for  poetry  in  stories  of  mental  conflict 
caused  by  a  mistress's  infidelity  or  a  friend's  coolness.1  The 
spur  of  example  never  failed  to  incite  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
muse  to  activity,  and  at  no  period  of  literary  history  was 
the  presentation  of  amorous  adventures  more  often  essayed 
in  sonnets  than  by  Shakespeare's  poetic  contemporaries  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Shakespeare  had  his 
own  experience  of  the  emotions  incident  to  love  and  friend- 
ship  or  that  that  experience  added  point  and  colour  to  his 
verse.     But  his  dramatic  genius  absolved  him  of  the  need 


1  The  conflicts  between  the  claims  of  friend  and  mistress  on  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  griefs  incident  to  the  transfer  of  a  mistresses  attentions  to 
a  friend— recondite  topics  which  are  treated  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets-— seem 
no  uncommon  themes  of  Renaissance  poetry.  Clement  Marot,  whose  work 
was  very  familiar  to  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers,  in  complicated 
verse  headed  CA  celle  qui  souhaita  Marot  auasi  amourcux  d'elle  qu'un 
sien  Amy9  (CE*vrefy  iftf ;?,  p.  437),  describes  himself  in  a  situation  resembling 
that  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  the  c  friend '  of  his  sonnets.  Being  solicited 
in  lore  by  his  comrade's  mistress,  Marot  warns  her  of  the  crime  against 
friendship  to  which  she  prompts  him,  and,  less  complacent  than  Shakespeare's 
*  friend  *,  rejects  her  invitation  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  half  a  heart 
to  offer  her,  the  other  half  being  absotbed  by  friendship. 
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of  seeking  his  cue  there  exclusively.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
(to  paraphrase  Browning  again)  to  write  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  his  private  woes  and  perplexities. 

Shakespeare  acknowledged  in  his  plays  that  <the  truest 
poetry  is  the  most  feigning  '.  The  exclusive  embodiment  in 
verse  of  mere  private  introspection  was  barely  known  to  his 
era,  and  in  these  words  the  dramatist  paid  an  explicit  tribute 
to  the  potency  in  poetic  literature  of  artistic  impulse  and 
control  contrasted  with  the  impotency  of  personal  sensation, 
which  is  scarcely  capable  of  discipline.  To  few  of  the  sonnets 
can  a  controlling  artistic  impulse  be  denied  by  criticism. 
The  best  of  them  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  concentrated 
efforts  of  Shakespeare's  pen.  To  pronounce  them,  alone  of 
his  extant  work,  free  of  that  'feigning',  which  he  identified  with 
'the  truest  poetry',  is  tantamount  to  denying  his  authorship  of 
them,  and  to  dismissing  them  from  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

The  second  general  objection  which  is  raised  by  the  The  alleged 
theory  of  the  sonnets'  autobiographic  significance  can  be  stated  S^SStt1" ' 
very  briefly.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  poems  credits  the 
poet  with  a  moral  instability  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  all  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  is  rendered  barely 
admissible  by  his  contemporary  reputation  for  <  honesty'.  Of 
the  <  pangs  of  despised  love '  for  a  woman,  which  he  professes 
to  suffer  in  the  sonnets,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  connexion. 
But  a  purely  literal  interpretation  of  the  impassioned  pro. 
testations  of  affection  for  a  c  lovely  boy',  which  course  through 
the  sonnets,  casts  a  slur  on  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  name 
which  scarcely  bears  discussion.  Of  friendship  of  the 
healthy  manly  type,  not  his  plays  alone,  but  the  records  of 
his  biography,  give  fine  and  touching  examples.  All  his 
dramatic  writing,  as  well  as  his  two  narrative  poems  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  intimate  associates  in  life,  seems  to  prove 
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him  incapable  of  such  a  personal  confession  of  morbid 
infatuation  with  a  youth,  as  a  literal  interpretation  discovers 
in  the  sonnets. 

It  is  in  the  light  not  merely  of  aesthetic  appreciation  but 
of  contemporary  literary  history  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
must  be  studied,  if  one  hopes  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
their  precise  significance  which  are  entitled  to  confidence. 
No  critic  of  his  sonnets  is  justified  in  ignoring  the  con- 
temporary literary  influences  to  which  Shakespeare,  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  genius,  was  subject  throughout  his  extant 
work.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Elizabethan  sonneteers, 
whose  number  was  legion,  habitually  levied  heavy  debts  not 
only  on  the  great  masters  of  this  form  of  verse  in  Italy 
and  France,  who  invented  or  developed  it,  but  on  con- 
temporary foreign  practitioners  of  ephemeral  reputation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Elizabethan  reading  public 
repeatedly  acknowledged  a  vein  of  artificiality  in  this  natural- 
ized instrument  of  English  poetry,  and  pointed  out  its  cloying 
tendency  to  fantastic  exaggeration  of  simulated  passion.1 

Of  chief  importance  is  it  to  realize  that  the  whole  vocabu- 
of love?"*8*  kry  °^  affection — the  commonest  terms  of  endearment — often 
carried  with  them  in  Renaissance  or  Elizabethan  poetry,  and 
especially  in  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  sonnets,  a  poetic 
value  that  is  wholly  different  from  any  that  they  bear  to-day. 
The  example  of  Tasso,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Renais- 
sance on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  day,  shows 
with  singular  lucidity  how  the  language  of  love  was  suffered 
deliberately  to  clothe  the  conventional  relations  of  poet  to 

1  Impatience  was  constantly  expressed  with  the  literary  habit  of  <  Oiling 
a  saint  with  supple  sonneting9,  which  was  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  (cf.  J*  D/s  Efigrammes^  1798,  Sonnet  II  at  end,  hauled 
c  Ignoto ',  and  the  other  illustrations  of  contemporary  criticism  of  sonnets  in 
my  lift  of  Sb*kesf*are,  pp.  lli-ia). 


Tasso  and 
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a  helpful  patron.  Tasso  not  merely  recorded  in  sonnets  an 
apparently  amorous  devotion  for  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  is  only  intelligible  in  its  historical  environ- 
ment, but  he  also  carefully  describes  in  prose  the  precise 
sentiments  which,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  ducal  favour, 
he  sedulously  cultivated  and  poetized.  In  a  long  prose  letter 
to  a  later  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  wrote 
of  his  attitude  of  mind  to  his  first  patron  thus ' :  <  I  confided 
in  him,  not  as  we  hope  in  men,  but  as  we  trust  in  God. .  . . 
It  appeared  to  me,  so  long  as  I  was  under  his  protection, 
fortune  and  death  had  no  power  over  me.  Burning  thus  with 
devotion  to  my  lord,  as  much  as  man  ever  did  with  love  to 
his  mistress,  I  became,  without  perceiving  it,  almost  an  idolater. 
I  continued  in  Rome  and  in  Ferrara  many  days  and  months 
in  the  same  attachment  and  faith.'  With  illuminating  frank- 
ness Tasso  added :  <  I  went  so  far  with  a  thousand  acts  of  ob- 
servance, respect,  affection,  and  almost  adoration,  that  at  last, 
as  they  say  the  courser  grows  slow  by  too  much  spurring,  so 
his  [i.e.  the  patron's]  goodwill  towards  me  slackened,  because 
I  sought  it  too  ardently.'  There  is  practical  identity  between 
the  alternations  of  feeling  which  find  touching  voice  in  many  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  those  which  colour  Tasso's  con- 
fession of  his  intercourse  with  his  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Both 
poets  profess  for  a  man  a  lover-like  idolatry.  Both  attest  the 
hopes  and  fears,  which  his  favour  evokes  in  them,  with 
a  fervour  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  it  was  only  in  the 
power  of  great  poets  to  feign. 

That  the  language  of  love  was  in  common  use  in  Eliza-  Poetic 
bethan  England  among  poets  in  their  intercourse  with  those  {^k^foT* 
who  appreciated  and  encouraged  their  literary  genius,  is  con-  Qwen 
vincingly  illustrated  by  the  mass  of  verse  which  was  addressed 

1  Tasso,  Oftrey  Pisa,  1811-31,  vol  xiii,  p.  198* 
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to  the  greatest  of  all  patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry — the 
Queen.  The  poets  who  sought  her  favour  not  merely  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  body  with  the  semblance 
of  amorous  ecstasy ;  they  carried  their  professions  of  c  love ' 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  realism.  They  seasoned  their  notes 
of  adoration  with  reproaches  of  inconstancy  and  infidelity, 
which  they  couched  in  the  peculiarly  intimate  vocabulary  that 
is  characteristic  of  genuinely  thwarted  passion, 
sir  Walter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  offers  especially  vivid  evidence  of  the 

Raklg,L  assurance  with  which  the  poetic  client  offered  his  patron  the 
homage  of  varied  manifestations  of  amoristic  sentiment.  He 
celebrated  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  in  a  poem,  called 
Cynthia,  consisting  of  twenty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
last  survives.1  The  tone  of  such  portion  as  is  extant  is  that 
of  ecstatic  love  which  is  incapable  of  restraint.  At  one  point 
the  poet  reflects 

[How]  that  the  eyes  of  my  mind  held  her  beams 
In  every  part  transferred  by  love's  swift  thought; 

Far  off  or  near,  in  waking  or  in  dreams 
Imagination  strong  their  lustre  brought. 

Such  force  her  angelic  appearance  had 
To  master  distance,  time  or  cruelty. 

Raleigh's  simulated  passion  rendered  him 

intentive,  wakeful,  and  dismayed, 
In  fears,  in  dreams,  in  feverous  jealousy.1 


probablv  composed  about  1 J94.  c  Cynthia '  is  the  name  commonly  given  the 
Queen  by  her  poetic  admirers.  Spenser,  Barnfield,  and  numerous  other  poets 
accepted  the  convention, 

9  With  some  of  the  italicized  words,  passages  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
may  be  compared,  e.  g. : — 
xxvii.  9-10.  ...  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow. to  my  sightless  view, 
xun.  11-n.      When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay. 
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The  obsequious  dependant  and  professional  suitor  declares 
to  be  a  sleepless  lover,  sleepless  because  of  the  cruelty 


xuv.  i-2.      If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 

Injurious  distance  should  not  slop  my  way. 
lxi.  i-a.      Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Similarly  Spenser  wrote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1791  in  his  CoB*  Clouts  com 
borne  egahe  with  a  warmth  that  must  mislead  any  reader  who  closes  his  ears 
and  eyes  to  the  current  conventions  of  amorous  expression.  Here  are  some 
of  his  assurances  of  regard  (1L  472-80) : — 

To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize: 

To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate, 

To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice : 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  she, 

And  I  hers  ever  only,  ever  one : 

One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  be, 

One  ever  I  and  others  never  none. 

As  in  Raleigh's  case,  Spenser  draws  attention  to  his  sufferings  as  his  patron's 

lover  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.     To  take  a  third  of  a  hundred  instances 

that  could  be  adduced  of  tne  impassioned  vein  of  poetic  addresses  to  Queen 

Elizabeth,  Richard  Barnfield  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  called  (like  Raleigh's 

poem)  Cynthia,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign  (published  in  iyjj).    In  a  prefatory 

address  he  calls  the  Queen  'his  mistress'.    Much  high-strung  panegyric 

follows,  and  he  reaches  his  climax  of  adoring  affection  in  a  brief  ode 

attached  to  the  main  poem.    There  he  describes  how,  after  other  adventures 

in  the  fields  of  love,  c  Eliza '  has  finally  written  her  name  on  his  heart  ciri 

characters  of  crimson  blood '.    Her  fair  eyes  have  inflicted  on  him  a  fatal 

wound.     The  common  note  of  familiarity  in  a  poet's  addresses  to  patrons  is 

well  illustrated  by  the  fluency  of  style  in  which  Barnfield  professes  his  affection 

for  the  Queen :—    „      .  _  .     -       .        . 

^-  Her  it  is,  for  whom  I  mourne; 

Her,  for  whom  my  lift  I  scorne j 

Her,  for  whom  1  weepe  all  day; 

Her,  for  whom  I  sigh,  and  say, 

Either  She,  or  els  no  creature, 

Shall  enioy  my  loue:  whose  feature 

Though  I  neuer  can  obtaine, 

Yet  shall  my  true  loue  remaine: 

Till  (my  body  turned  to  day) 

My  poore  soule  must  passe  away, 

To  the  heauens;  where  (I  hope) 

Hit  shall  finde  a  resting  scope : 

Then  since  I  loued  thee  (alone) 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone. 
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of  his  mistress  in  refusing  him  her  old  favours.  In  vain  he 
tries  to  blot  out  of  his  mind  the  joys  of  her  past  kindness 
and  to  abandon  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  her  affection.  He  is 
<a  man  distract*,  who,  striving  and  raging  in  vain  to  free 
himself  from  strong  chains  of  love,  merely  suffers  c  change  of 
passion  from  woe  to  wrath  \  The  illusion  of  genuine  passion 
could  hardly  be  produced  with  better  effect  than  in  lines  like 
these: — 

The  thoughts  of  past  times,  like  flames  of  belly 
Kindled  afresh  within  my  memory 

The  many  dear  achievements  tnat  befell 
In  those  prime  years  and  infancy  of  love. 

It  was  in  the  vein  of  Raleigh's  addresses  to  the  Queen 
that  Elizabethan  poets  habitually  sought,  not  her  countenance 
only,  but  that  of  her  noble  courtiers.  Great  lords  and  great 
ladies  alike — the  difference  of  sex  was  disregarded — were 
repeatedly  assured  by  poetic  clients  that  their  mental 
and  physical  charms  excited  in  them  the  passion  of  love. 
Protestations  of  affection,  familiarly  phrased,  were  clearly 
encouraged  in  their  poetic  clients  by  noble  patrons. s  Nashe, 
a  typical  Elizabethan,  who  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  bore  (in  ty^y) 
unqualified  witness  to  the  poetic  practice  when  he  wrote  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  who  religiously  observed  all  current  con- 
ventions in  his  relations  with  patrons: — 

Harrey's  c  I  haue  perused  vearses  of  his,  written  vnder  his  owne 

tor?pn?y  ^an(^  to  ^  ™ify  Sidney,  wherein  he  courted  him  as  he  were 
aj^y     p  another  Cyparissus  or  Ganimede ;  the  last  Gordian  true  loues 
knot  or  knitting  up  of  them  is  this : — 

1  The  two  sonnets  which  accompanied  Nashe's  gift  to  the  young  Earl  of 


Southampton  of  an  obscene  poem  called  The  cttosmg  *f  Valentines,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  tone  of  intimacy  which  often  infected  c  the  dedicated  words  which 


acknowledging 
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Sum  iecur,  ex  quo  te  primum,  Sydneie,  vidij 
Os  oculosque  regit,  cogit  amare  iecur. 

All  liver  am  Iy  Sidney,  since  I  saw  thee  j 

My  mouth,  eyes,  rule  it  and  to  loue  doth  draw  mee.1 

All  the  verse,  which  Elizabethan  poets  conventionally 
affirmed  to  be  fired  by  an  amorous  infatuation  with  patrons, 
was  liable  to  the  like  biting  sarcasm  from  the  scoffer.2  But 
no  satiric  censure  seemed  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
passionate  adulation,  in  what  Shakespeare  himself  called 
cthe  liver  vein',  which  in  his  lifetime  flowed  about  the 
patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  Until  comparatively  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  ample  justification  for 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  warning  of  the  flattery  that  awaited  those 
who  patronized  poets  and  poetry :  <Thus  doing  you  shall  be 
[hailed  as]  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all;  thus 
doing,  you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives  j  thus  doing,  your 
soul  shall  be  placed  with  Dante's  Beatrice.*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  always  prone  to  follow  the 
contemporary  fashion,  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendency  and 
penned  many  sonnets  in  that c  liver  vein ,  which  was  especially 
calculated  to  fascinate  the  ear  of  his  literature-loving  and 
self-indulgent  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  illusion 
of  passion  which  colours  his  verse  was  beyond  the  scope  of  other 
contemporary  'idolaters*  of  patrons,  because  it  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  superlative  and  ever-active  dramatic  power. 

x  c  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- Waldcn '  (O  3  verso),  in  Nashe's  Works,  ed. 
McKerrow,  vol.  iii,  p.  91. 

9  On  the  conventional  sonnet  of  adoration  Shakespeare  himself  passed 
derisively  the  same  sort  of  reflection  as  Nashe  when,  in  Love's  Labour  ys  Lost 
(iv.  3.  74  seq.),  he  bestows  on  a  love-sonnet  the  comment : — 

This  is  the  liver  veimy  which  makes  flesh  a  deity, 

A  green  goose  a  goddess;  pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend!  we  are  much  out  of  the  way. 

C 
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II 

Date  of  the  It  is  not  known  for  certain  when  Shakespeare's  sonnets 

*>nnets.       wefe  wrjtteiL     They  were  probably  produced  at  various 

dates,  but  such  external  evidence  as  is  accessible  assigns 
the  majority  of  them  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  1798.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  on  this  point  very  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  external  testimony.  The  language  and  imagery  of 
the  sonnets  closely  connects  them  with  the  work  which  is 
positively  known  to  have  occupied  Shakespeare  before  1S9S 
or  if 96.  The  passages  and  expressions  which  are  nearly 
matched  in  plays  of  a  later  period  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  find  a  parallel 
in  the  narrative  poems  of  15*93  and  iT94>  or  in  the  plays 
of  similar  date.  Again,  only  a  few  of  the  parallels  in  the 
later  work  are  so  close  in  phrase  or  sentiment  as  those  in 
the  earlier  work.1 
The  pica  for  Two  leading  themes  of  the  sonnets  are  very  closely 

marmgc  associated  with  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
the  plays  that  were  composed  about  the  same  date.  The 
first  seventeen  poems,  in  which  the  poet  urges  a  beautiful 
youth  to  marry,  and  to  bequeath  his  beauty  to  posterity, 
repeat  with  somewhat  greater  exuberance,  but  with  no 
variation  of  sentiment,  the  plea  that  Venus  thrice  fervently 

1  Almost  every  play  of  Shakespeare  offers  some  parallels  to  expressions 
in  the  sonnets.  Canon  Beeching  (pp.  xxv-xxvii)  has  collected  several  (which 
are  of  great  interest)  from  Henry  W  and  Hamlet,  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  justify  any  very  large  conclusion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  that  the  words  c  Quietus '  (Hamlet y  iii.  i.  77,  and  Sonnet  CXXVL  n) 
and  '  My  prophetic  soul '  {Hamlet,  u  y.  40,  and  Sonnet  CVU.  i\  come  in  Hamlet 
and  the  sonnets,  and  nowhere  else.  The  sonnets  in  which  they  occur  may  be 
of  comparatively  late  date,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  in  itself. 
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urges  on  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  poem  (c£  U.  129-32, 
1*2-74,  t7 f  1-6%).  The  plea  is  again  developed  by  Shake- 
speare in  Romeo  andjuliet>  i.  1.  218-28.  Elsewhere  he  only 
makes  slight  and  passing  allusion  to  it — viz.  in  All's  WelL> 
i.  1.  i$69  and  in  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  f.  273-f.  The  bare 
treatment,  which  the  subject  receives  in  these  comparatively 
late  plays,  notably  contrasts  with  the  fullness  of  exposition 
in  the  earlier  passages.1 

An  almost  equally  prominent  theme  of  Shakespeare's  The 
sonnets — the  power  of  verse  to  c  eternize  *  the  person  whom  j-^SJ^f 
it  commemorated — likewise  suggests  early  composition.  The  ▼«««. 
conceit  is  of  classical  origin,  and  is  of  constant  recurrence 
in  Renaissance  poetry  throughout  Western  Europe.  The 
French  poet,  Ronsard,  never  tired  of  repeating  it  in  the 
odes  and  sonnets  which  he  addressed  to  his  patrons,  and 
Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  among  Elizabethan  poets, 
emulated  his  example  with  energy.  Shakespeare  presents 
the  theme  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  his  English  con* 
temporaries,  and  borrows  an  occasional  phrase  from  poems 
by  them,  which  were  in  print  before  15*94.  But  the  first 
impulse  to  adopt  the  proud  boast  seems  to  have  come  from 
his  youthful  study  of  Ovid.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  Ovid  gave 
the  pretension  most  frequent  and  most  frank  expression. 
Sonnet  LV,    where    Shakespeare   handles  the  conceit   with 

1  Nothing  was  commoner  in  Renaissance  literature  than  for  a  literary 
client  to  urge  on  a  patron  the  duty  of  transmitting  to  future  ages  his  charms 
and  attainments.  The  plea  is  versified  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  ArcadU  (bk.  iii) 
in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Geron  to  his  master  Prince  Histor,  and 
in  Guarini's  Pastor  Udo  ( 158O  in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Unco  to 
his  master  the  hero  Silvio*  Chapman  dwells  on  the  theme  in  an  address  to 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  his  translation  of  Homer's  Ilisd  (of  which 
the  publication  began  in  1 yy  8) : — 

None  ever  lived  by  self-love;  others9  good 
Is  th*  object  of  our  own.    They  living  die 

That  bury  in  themselves  their  fortunes'  brood. 

C  % 
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gorgeous  effect,  assimilates  several  lines  from  the  exultant 
outburst  at  the  close  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  To  that  book, 
which  Shakespeare  often  consulted,  he  had  especial  recourse 
when  writing  Venus  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  a  second  work 
of  Ovid  was  also  at  Shakespeare's  hand,  when  his  first 
narrative  poem  was  in  process  of  composition.  The  Latin 
couplet,  which  Shakespeare  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  Venus 
and  Adonis^  comes  from  that  one  of  Ovid's  Amoves  (or 
c Elegies  of  Love')  in  which  the  Latin  poet  with  fiery 
vehemence  expatiates  on  the  eternizing  faculty  of  verse.1 
Ovid's  vaunt  in  his  'Elegies'  had  clearly  caught  Shakespeare's 
eye  when  he  was  engaged  on  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  the 
impression  seems  to  be  freshly  reflected  in  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  the  topic  through  the  sonnets.2 
The  sonnets  No  internal  evidence  as  to  the  chronological  relations 

ZMkaPs '*     °^  two  c0™]?0^0118  from  the  same  poet's  pen  is  open  to 

Lost.  less  dispute  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  tone  and 

texture  of  the  imagery  and  phraseology.    The  imagery  and 

1  To  the  many  instances  I  have  adduced  of  the  handling  of  this  topic  by 
Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  poets,  may  be  added  this  stanza  from  Roydon's 
Elegit  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  where  he  refers  to  the  sonnets  which  Sidney, 
in  fiie  name  of  Astrophel,  addressed  to  Lady  Rich,  in  the  name  of  Stella : — 

Then  Astrophill  hath  honoured  thee  [i.e.  Stella] j 
For  when  thy  body  is  extinct, 
Thy  graces  shall  eternall  be, 
And  live  by  vertue  of  his  inke; 

For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 

To  short-livde  beautie  aye  to  live. 

8  Cf.  Mortale  est,  quod  quaeris,  opus;  mihi  fama  perennis 
Quaeritur,  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar. 

(Ovid's  c  Amores  *,  i.  xv.  7-8.) 

The  Venus  and  Admit  motto  is  immediately  preceded  in  Ovid's  '  Amores ' 
(i.  xv.  37-tf)  by  these  lines : — 

Ergo  cum  silices,  cum  dens  patientis  aratri, 

Depereant  aevo,  carmina  morte  carent 
Cedant  carminibus  reges  regumque  triumphi, 
Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  benigna  TagL  (31-4*) 
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phraseology  of  great  poets  sufler  constant  flow.  Their  stores 
are  continually  replenished  in  the  course  of  their  careers. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  really  substantial  part  of  the 
imagery  and  phraseology  in  two  or  more  works  is  of 
identical  tone  and  texture,  no  doubt  seems  permissible  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  in  the  poet's  career.  Appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  lead  to 
no  other  result  than  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  earliest  plays. 

Probably  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedy,  Lovfs  Labour '/ 
Lost,  offers  a  longer  list  of  parallels  to  the  phraseology  and 
imagery  of  the  sonnets  than  any  other  of  his  works.1  The 
details  in  the  resemblance — the  drift  of  style  and  thought — 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  sonnets  belong  to 
the  same  period  of  the  poet's  life  as  the  comedy.  Longa- 
ville's  regular  sonnet  in  the  play  (iv.  3.  60-7$)  closely 
catches  the  tone  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Shakespeare's 
great  collection.  Like  thirty-four  of  Shakespeare's  collected 
quatorzains,  it  begins  with  the  rhetorical  question: — 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 

But  apart  from  syntactical  or  metrical  forms,  the 
imagery  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  often  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  sonnets. 

The  lyric  image  of  sun-worship  in  Sonnet  VII.  1-4 : — 

Lo,  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

9  Cf.  Mr.  C.  F.  McClumpha's  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  sonnets  (1) 
with  Love's  Labour's  Last,  and  (i)  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  respectively,  in 
Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  xv,  No.  69  June,  1900,  pp.  337-46*  and  in 
Sbakespeare-Jakrtucb,  zl.  pp.  187  seq.  (Weimar,  190+). 
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Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  bis  sacred  majesty 

reappears  in  heightened  colour  in  Biron's  speech  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (iv.  3.  221-8): — 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  East> 
Bows  not  bis  vassal  beady  and  strucken  blind 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  loot  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

Only  here  and  in  another  early  play — fymeo  and  Juliet — 
is  the  imagery  of  sun-worship  brought  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  same  relief.1 

Another  conceit  which  Shakespeare  develops  persistently, 
in  almost  identical  language,  in  both  the  sonnets  and  Lovfs 
Labour  ys  Losty  is  that  the  eye  is  the  sole  source  of  love,  the 
exclusive  home  of  beauty,  the  creator,  too^  of  strange 
delusions  in  the  minds  of  lovers.* 

1  C£  Romeo  and  Juliet y  L  i.  114-5 : 

the  worshipped  sum 
Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  oast. 

*  Cf.  Sonnet  xiv.  9  : 

But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive. 

L.  JUL.  iv.  3.  350: 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive,  &c. 

Sonnet  xvu.  ?-6  : 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 

L.  L.  In  iv.  3.  310-3  : 

Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beaut/ s  tutors  have  enriched  you  with. 

Cf.  again  Sonnet  cxiv.  a- 7  with  L.  L.  L.  v.  x  770-5*  For  a  curious  parallel 
use  of  the  law  terms  'several'  and  c  common '  see  Sonnet  cxxxvn.  9,  10,  and 
L.  I»  £»  ii.  1. 113. 
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Furthermore,  the  taunts  which  Biron's  friends  address 
to  him  on  the  black  or  dark  complexion  of  his  lady  love, 
Rosaline,  are  in  phrase  and  temper  at  one  with  Shakespeare's 
addresses  to  his  <  dark  lady >  in  the  sonnets.  In  the  comedy 
and  in  the  poems  Shakespeare  plays  precisely  the  same 
fantastic  variations  on  the  conventional  controversy  of 
Renaissance  lyrists,  whether  a  black  complexion  be  a  sign 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.1 

1  Hardly  briefer  is  the  list  of  similarities  of  phrase  and  image  offered  by 
Shakespeare's  earliest  romantic  tragedy  Borneo  and  Juliet.  The  following 
four  examples  are  representative  of  many  more: — 

Son.  xxv.  y-tf :  their  fair  /oaves  spread 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sum's  eye. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  I.  1 5-7—8  : 

[bud]  can  spread  bis  svfeet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  bis  beauty  to  the  sum. 

Son.  xcvm.  1-3  : 

When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  bis  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 

Horn,  and  Jul.  i.  a.  1^-7 : 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
Wbom  wll-appareird  April  .  .  . 

Son.  cxxxvi.  8-9 : 

Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none: 
Then  in  the  numter  let  me  pass  untold. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  a.  31-3  : 

Which  on  more  view  of  many,  nine  being  one 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 

Son.  LXXXIV.  ;_tf : 

Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  gl^ry. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  3.  70-1 : 

That  book  in  many  eves  doth  share  the  glory 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  utterances  of  the  sonnets  (XXXIII.  +),  the  description 
of  the  glorious  morning  sun, 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  afchcmy, 
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Words  At  many  points,  characteristic  features  of  Shakespeare's 

P^tsand  vocabulary  in  the  sonnets  are  as  intimately  associated  with 
early  plays,  the  early  plays  as  the  imagery.  Several  uncommon  yet 
significant  words  in  the  sonnets  figure  in  early  plays  and 
nowhere  else.  Such  are  the  epithet  <  dateless',  which  is 
twice  used  in  the  sonnets — XXX.  6  and  CLIII.  tf,  and  is 
only  used  twice  elsewhere,  in  two  early  plays,  Richard  IIy  i.  3. 
1  j- 1,  and  l{omeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 1 1  f1  j  the  two  words  'compile' 
(LXX  VIII.  9),  or  <  compiPd  >  (LXXX V.  2),  and  <  filed  >  (in  the 
sense  of ( polished  >),  which  only  appear  in  the  sonnets  and  in 
Lov^j  Labour's  Lost  (rv.  3.  134;  v.  a.  5*2  and  896$  v.  i.  12)  j 
the  participial  « Out-worn'  in  sonnets  LXIV.  2  « Out-worn 
buried  age',  and  LXVIII.  1  cdays  out-worn',  which  is  only 
met  with  in  Lucrece,  135*0,  «the  worn-out  age',  and  17*1, 
«time  out-worn'j  the  epithet  <  world- without-end ',  Sonnet 
LVII.  y,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost>\.  2.  799  J  c wires'  for  <hair'  (CXXX,  4),  a  favourite 
word  with  Elizabethan  sonneteers  between  1790  and  1797, 
which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  epithet  <wiry'  for 
c  hairy '  in  Xjng  John^  iii.  4.  64 ;  and  *  idolatry '  (<  Let  not 
my  love  be  called  idolatry ')  in  CV.  1,  which  is  used  else- 
where in  five  plays  a — one  alone,  Troths  and  Cressida  (ii.  2.  ytf), 
being  of  later  period. 

is  closely  akin  to  the  lines  in  yet  another  early  play,  Midsummer  High? s  Dreamy 
iii.  a.  391-3,  where  we  read  how 

the  Eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  inte  yellow  gold  bis  salt-green  streams. 
1  Cf.  Son.  xxx.  6 : 

For  predous  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 
Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  3.  ny  : 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  \ 
•  Viz.    Two  Gentlemen,  iv.   4..  207  j   Love's  Labour  9s  Lost,  iv.  3.  77  • 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1.  109  j  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  a.  1 14  j  and  Treilus 
and  Cressida,  ii.  a.  $6. 
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Three  rare  words  which  testify  to  Shakespeare's  French 
reading — <  rondure  *  (XXI.  8),  <  couplement '  (XXL  j%  and 
^carcanet',  i.e.  necklace  (LII.  8) — are  only  found  elsewhere 
respectively  in  Kjngjohn,  ii.  i.  25*9,  in  Lovfs  Labour**  Lost, 
v.  2.  t 3fy  and  in  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1.  4. 

One  or  two  quotations  or  adaptations  of  lines  of  the  Early 
sonnets  in  work  by  other  pens,  bring  further  testimony  to  )£^™g 
the  comparatively  early  date  of  composition.    In  these  in-  sonnets, 
stances  the  likelihood  that   Shakespeare  was  the  borrower 
is  very  small    The  whole  line  (XCIV.  14) — 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds 

appeared  before  15*9  f  in  the  play  of « Edward  III >  (ii.  1.  4jt), 
together  with  several  distinctive  phrases.1  The  poet  Barnfield, 
who,  in  poems  published  in  that  and  the  previous  year, 
borrowed  with  great  freedom  from  Venus  and  Jdonis  and 
Lucrece,  levied  loans  on  the  sonnets  at  the  same  time.* 

1  Two  are  especially  noteworthy,  viz. '  scarlet  ornaments  ',  of  the  lips  or 
cheeks  (Sen.  CXLIII.  6  and  Edw.  Ill,  ii.  1.  10),  and  c  flatter  ',  applied  to  the 
effect  of  sunlight  (Son.  XXXIII.  i  and  Edw.  Ill,  i.  a.  142). 

•  In  Sonnet  LXXXV  Shakespeare  uses  together  the  rare  words  c compiled* 
and  c  filed  *  (in  the  sense  of  c  polished  *)  when  he  writes  of 

comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled,  .  •  • 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed.  - 

Barnfield,  in  his  Cassandra,  which  was  ready  for  publication  in  January,  1  jjj , 
writes  on  the  same  page  of  his  heroine's  lover  that  €  his  tongue  compiles  her 
praise9,  and  subsequently  of c  her  filed  tongue '.  The  collocation  of  the  expres- 
sions is  curious*  Barnneld's  descriptions  in  his  Affectionate  Sbepbeard  (179+) 
of  his  youth's  €  amber  locks  trust  up  in  golden  tramels  ',  '  which  dangle  adowne 
his  louely  cheekes  ',  with  the  poet's  warning  of  cth'  indecencie  of  mens  long 
haire  *,  and  the  appeal  to  the  boy,  <  Cut  off  thy  Locke,  and  sell  it  for  gold  wier • 
{Affectionate  Sbepbeard,  I.  Ii  5  if.  xix,  xxiii),  may  comment  on  Shakespeare's 
sonnet  LXVIII,  where  the  youth  is  extravagantly  complimented  on  the  beauty 
of  his  c golden  tresses',  which  '  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore*.  In 
Shakespeare's  sonnet  XCVIII,  lines  8-1  a — 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those, 

D 
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In  two  sonnets  (published  in  Jan.  i f^'fj  Barnfield  depre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  heroes  of  antiquity  compared  with  his 
own  fair  friend.     Sonnet  XII  begins : — 

Some  talke  of  Ganymede  th*  Idalian  Boy 
And  some  of  faire  Adonis  make  their  boast, 
Some  talk  of  him  [i.e.  Castor],  whom  louely  Latda 
[i.e.  mother  of  Helen]  lost  .  .  . 

Sonnet  XVII  opens: — ■ 

Cherry-lipt  Adonis  in  his  snowie  shape, 

Might  not  compare  with  his  pure  luorie  white. 

Both  seem  crude  echoes  of  Shakespeare's  sonnet  LIII : — 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 


circulation. 


in 

The  All  occasional  poetry,  and  especially  poetry  for  patrons 

•^"Ji^      i  in  the  liver  vein ',  was  usually  «  kept  in  private  *  in  the 

possibly  reflect  Barnfield's  lines  in  the  Affectionate  Sbef beard  (I.  iii) : — 

His  luory-wbite  and  Alabaster  skin 
Is  staind  throughout  with  rare  VermllUm  red* 
But  as  the  Ullie  and  the  blushing  Rasey 
So  white  and  red  on  him  in  order  grows. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  all  his  works  where  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word c  vermilion'.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  literature; 
cf.  Sidney's  Astrofbel^  cii.  y,  c vermillion  dyes';  Daniel's  Rosamond  (1791), 
1.  £78,  c  vermilion  red*  (of  roses) ;  J.  C.'s  Akilia  (1  y^tf),  <  vermillion  hue*  (in 
Elizabethan  Longer  Poems,  p.  361).  But  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  sixteenth- 
century  French  and  Italian  poetry  (vermeil  and  vermgUo).  It  is  used  in  all 
the  early  Italian  poems  concerning  Venus  and  Adonis  which  were  accessible 
to  Shakespeare.    Cf.  Dolce's  La  Favola  d>Adoney  iv.  7 : — 

[uivi  tra  Gigli  le  vermiglie  Rose 
•i  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  e  vezzosc. 

In  both  Dolce's  La  Wavola  a*  A  Jon*  (8j.  8)  and  Tarchagnota's  Ly  Adorn*  (71.  6 
and  74.  a)  Adonis'  dead  body  is  metamorphosed  into  '  uno  vermgEo  fiorc '  or 
<  quel  fior  vermigiio  \  the  flower  assuming «  vermiglk  color  del  sangue \ 
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Elizabethan  era.  It  was  'held  back  from  publishing \  It 
circulated  only  among  the  author's  or  the  patron's  friends. 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  indicates  that  he  followed  the 
fashion  in  writing  them  exclusively  for  private  audiences.1 

In  1 J9  8  the  critic,  Francis  Meres,  by  way  of  confirming 
the  statement  that  <the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare  \  called  to  ^witness 
his  Venus  and  Adonis^  his  Lucrece,  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends  etc'  There  can  be  little  question  that 
Meres  refers  to  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  which  were  in  circula- 
tion among  his  private  friends,  and  were,  in  the  critic's  mind, 
chiefly  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems 
by  being  unpublished  and  in  private  hands.2  Meres'  lan- 
guage is  too  vague  to  press  very  closely.  The  use  of  the 
common  and  conventional  epithet  c sugared'  suggests  that 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  credited  by  the  writer  with  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  the  artificial  sonneteering  of  the 
day.5 

1  Of  the  specimens  of  adulatory  verse  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  neither  the  work  of  Raleigh,  nor  of  Nashe,  nor  of  Harvey  was  printed 
in  the  authors9  lifetime.  Harvey's  confession  of  love  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
not  known  to  be  extant.  The  manuscript  copies  in  which  Raleigh's  and 
Nashe's  verse  declared  their  passion  for  their  patrons  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  our  own  day. 

•  Manuscript  poems  written  for  and  circulating  among  an  Elizabethan 
poet's  friends  rarely  reached  his  own  hand  again.  £1  1793  the  veteran  poet, 
Thomas  Churchyard,  when  enumerating  in  his  Challenge  unpublished  pieces  by 
himself  which  had  been  'gotten  from  me  of  some  such  noble  freends  as  I  am 
loath  to  offend ',  includes  in  his  list  c  an  infinite  number  of  other  Songcs  and 
SonetSy  giuen  where  they  cannot  be  recouered,  nor  purchase  any  ftuour  when 
they  are  craued  \ 

3  The  conventional  epithet  €  sugared9  was  often  applied  to  poetry  for 
patrons.  In  the  Return*  from  Pamassut  (1600  }\  a  poverty-stricken  scholar, 
who  seeks  the  favour  of  a  rich  patron,  is  counselled  to  give  the  patron  <  some 
sugar  sandy  tearms*  (11.  1377-8),  while  to  the  patron's  son  «  shall  thy  piping 
poetry  and  sugar  endes  of  verses  be  directed '  (L  1404).  In  the  same  piece- 
(1.  14.3)  Daniel  was  congratulated  on  his  *  sugared  sonneting  \    Cf.  '  sugred 
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Meres*  evidence  as  to  the  «  private  *  circulation  of 
a  number  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  1798  received  the  best 
possible  corroboration  a  year  later,  when  two  sonnets,  which 
were  undoubtedly  by  Shakespeare,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  poetic  miscellany,  The  Passicnate  Pilgrim.  That 
volume  was  compiled  piratically  by  the  publisher,  William 
Jaggard,  from  'private'  manuscripts,  and  although  its  contents 
were  from  various  pens,  all  were  ascribed  collectively  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  title-page. 

There  are  indications  that  separate  sonnets  by  Shake- 
speare continued  to  be  copied  and  to  circulate  in  MS.  in  the 
years  that  immediately  followed.  But  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  distinctly  heard  of  in  public  again. 
Then  as  many  as  1 74  were  brought  together  and  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  quarto  volume.1 
The  pablka-  On  May  2o,  1 6 09,  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  the  publica- 

tion of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  thus  entered  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company :  c  Entred  [to  Thomas  Thorpe] 
for  his  copie  vnder  th'  andes  of  master  Wilson  and  master 
Lownes  Warden,  a  Booke  called  Shakespeares  sotmettes  vjV 

A  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of  Thomas 
Thorpe,  who  was  owner  of  the  copyright  and  caused  the 
sonnets  to  be  published,  is  needful  to  a  correct  apprehension 

talk ',  Fletcher's  Licia,  1553,  Sonnet  ya,  1.  1 5  c  sugred  terms  *,  R.  L.'s  Dlellay 
lyjtf,  Sonnet  4;  c  Master  Thomas  Watson's  sugred  Amintas'  in  Nashc's 
preface  to  Greene's  Me%apb<mt  1585?.  cSucr6'  is  similarly  used  in  French 
literature  of  the  same  date. 

1  Eleazar  Edgar,  a  small  publisher,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  i£, 
1 797,  obtained  from  the  Stationers'  Company  on  January  3,  id 00,  a  licence 
for  the  publication  of  *jimo*rsy  by  J.  D.,  with  Certen  Oy»  (i.e.  other)  sonnetes 
by  W.  S.'  No  book  corresponding  to  this  title  seems  to  have  been  published. 
There  is  small  ground  for  identifying  the  W.  S.  of  this  licence  with  Shakespeare. 
There  was  another  sonneteer  of  the  day,  William  Smith,  who  had  published 
a  collection  of  sonnets  under  the  title  of  cMoris,  in  1 796.  Edgar  may  have 
designed  the  publication  of  another  collection  by  Smith. 


tkmof  the 
sonnets. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  they  reached  the  printing-press  or  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public.  The  story  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  of  William  Jaggard*s  publication  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1  f  99. 

Thorpe,  a  native  of  Barnet  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father  Thorpe's 
kept  an  inn,  was  at  Midsummer,  15-84,  apprenticed  for  nine  carl^rlire" 
years  to  an  old-established  London  printer  and  stationer, 
Richard  Watkins,  whose  business  premises  were  at  the  sign  of 
Love  and  Death  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Nearly  ten  years 
later  he  took  up  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
He  seems  to  have  become  a  stationer's  assistant.  Fortune 
rarely  favoured  him,  and  he  held  his  own  with  difficulty  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  London  publish* 
ing  trade. 

In  itfoo  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  « private'  written  His  owner- 
copy  of  Marlowe's  imprinted  translation  of  the  first  book  of  ^^^ 
Lucan.    Thorpe,  who  was  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  litera-  of  Marlowe's 
ture — he  knew  scraps  of  Latin  and  recognized  a  good  MS.    mmm 
when  he  saw  one — interested  in  his  find  Edward  Blount ',  then 
a  stationer's  assistant  like  himself,  but  with  better  prospects. 
Through  Blount's  good  offices,  Peter  Short  printed  Thorpe's 
MS.  of  Marlowe's  Lucany  and  Walter  Burre  sold  it  at  his  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

As  owner  of  the  MS.,  Thorpe  chose  his  patron  and  His 
supplied  the  dedicatory  epistle.    The  patron  of  his  choice  jjj^jJJ^ 
was  his  friend  Blount.    The  style  of  the  dedication  was  Edward 
somewhat  flamboyant,  but  Thorpe  showed  a  literary  sense  tt00*m 

1  Blount  had  already  achieved  a  modest  success  in  the  same  capacity  of 
procurer  or  pkker-up  of  neglected  '  copy '.  In  1798  be  became  proprietor  of 
Marlowe's  unfinished  and  unpublished  Hero  **d  Learnter,  and  found  among 
better-equipped  friends  in  the  trade  both  a  printer  and  a  publisher  for  his 
treasure-trove. 
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when  he  designated  Marlowe  '  that  pare  elemental  wit  ',  and 
a  good  deal  of  dry  humour  in  offering  to  <his  kind  and 
true  friend',  Blount,  'some  few  instructions'  whereby  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  unaccustomed  Hie  of 
patron.  Thorpe  gives  a  sarcastic  description  of  a  typical 
patron.  'When  I  bring  you  the  book/  he  advises  Blount, 
'take  physic  and  keep  state.  Assign  me  a  time  by  your 
man  to  come  again.  .  .  •  Censure  scornfully  enough  and 
somewhat  like  a  traveller.  Commend  nothing  lest  you  dis- 
credit your  (that  which  you  would  seem  to  have)  judgment. 
. .  .  One  special  virtue  in  our  patrons  of  these  days  I  have 
promised  myself  you  shall  fit  excellently,  which  is  to  give 
nothing.'  Finally  Thorpe,  adopting  the  conventional  tone, 
challenges  his  patron's  love  '  both  in  this  and,  I  hope,  many 
more  succeeding  offices '. 

Three  years  later  he  was  able  to  place  his  own  name  on 
the  title-page  of  two  humbler  literary  prizes — each  an  in- 
significant pamphlet  on  current  events.  Thenceforth  for  a 
dozen  years  his  name  reappeared  annually  on  one,  two,  or 
three  volumes.  After  1*14  his  operations  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  ceased  altogether  in  1 6 24.  He  seems  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  poverty,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Thomas  Thorpe  who  was  granted  an  alms-room  in  the 
hospital  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire,  on  December  3,  165  y. 
Character  of  Thorpe  was  associated  with  the  publication  of  twenty-  • 

bMine»s-  nine  volumes  in  all,  including  Marlowe's  Lucan ;  but  in  almost 
all  his  operations  his  personal  energies  were  confined,  as  in  his 
initial  enterprise,  to  procuring  the  manuscript.  For  a  short, 
period  in  itfo8  he  occupied  a  shop,  the  Tiger's  Head,  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  fact  was  duly  announced  on 
the  title-pages  of  three  publications  which  he  issued  in  that 
year.     But  his  other  undertakings  were  described  on  their 
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title-pages  as  printed  for  him  by  one  stationer  and  sold  for 
him  by  another,  and  when  any  address  found  mention  at  all, 
it  was  the  shopkeeper's  address,  and  not  his  own.  He  merely 
traded  in  the  c  copy  %  which  he  procured  how  he  could — in 
a  few  cases  by  purchase  from  the  author,  but  in  more  cases 
through  the  irregular  acquisition  of  a  <  private '  transcript  of 
a  work  that  was  circulating  at  large  and  was  not  under  the 
author's  <  protection  V  He  never  enjoyed  in  permanence  the 
profits  or  dignity  of  printing  his  <  copy '  at  a  press  of  his  own, 
or  selling  books  on  premises  of  his  own.  In  this  homeless 
fashion  he  pursued  the  well-understood  profession  of  procurer 
of  <  dispersed  transcripts '  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
known  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Besides  Thorpe,  there  were  actively  engaged  in  the  The  printer 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  the  Gcor«e  Eli 
printer  George  Eld  and  two  booksellers,  John  Wright  and 
William  Aspley,  who  undertook  the  sale  of  the  impression. 
The  booksellers  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  copies  should 
bear  one  of  their  names  in  the  imprint,  and  the  other  half 
should  bear  the  other's  name.  The  even  distribution  of  the 
two  names  on  the  extant  copies  suggests  that  the  edition  was 
precisely  halved  between  the  two.  The  practice  was  not  un- 
common. In  1606  the  bookseller  Blount  acquired  the  MS. 
of  the  long  unpublished  A  Discourse  cfCivill  Lifey  by  Lodowick 

1  Very  few  of  his  wares  does  Thorpe  appear  to  have  procured  direct  from 
the  authors.  It  is  true  that  between  Kfoy  and  itfii  there  were  issued  under 
his  auspices  some  eight  volumes  of  genuinely  literary  value,  including,  besides 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  three  plays  by  Chapman  (of  which  the  text  is  very  bad), 
four  works  of  Ben  Jonson  (which  his  old  friend  Blount  seems  to  have  procured 
for  him),  and  Coryat's  OaconMan  Banquet,  a  piratical  excerpt  from  Coryat's 
Crudities.  Blount  acquired  the  copyright  of  Ben  Jonson's  Sejsnus  on  November  x, 
Nfo+,  and  assigned  it  to  Thorpe  on  August  69  1605.  Thorpe  did  not  retain 
the  property  long.  He  transferred  his  right  in  Stj*m*,  as  well  as  in  Jonson's 
Volpo*ey  to  Walter  Burre  on  October  3,  itfio. 
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Bryskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney.  One-half  of  the 
edition  bore  the  imprint,  <  London  for  Edward  Blount/  and 
the  other  half,  <  London  for  W.  Aspley.*  * 

Thorpe's  printer,  Eld,  and  his  bookseller,  Aspley,  were 
in  well-established  positions  in  the  trade.  George  Eld,  who 
had  taken  up  his  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
January  13,  1600,  married  in  1*04  a  widow  who  had  already 
lost  in  rapid  succession  two  husbands — both  master-printers. 
The  printing-press,  with  the  office  at  the  White  Horse,  in 
Fleet  Lane,  Old  Bailey,  which  she  inherited  from  her  first 
husband  Gabriel  Simson  (d.  itfoo),  she  had  handed  over  next 
year  to  her  second  husband  Richard  Read  (d.  1*04).  On 
Read's  death  in  1 6 04,  she  straightway  married  Eld  and  her 
press  passed  to  Eld.  In  1607  and  subsequent  years  Eld  was 
very  busy  both  as  printer  and  publisher.  Among  seven  copy- 
rights which  he  acquired  in  1607  was  that  of  the  play  called 
The  Puritainey  which  he  published  with  a  title-page  fraudu- 
lently assigning  it  to  W.  S. — initials  which  were  clearly  intended 
to  suggest  Shakespeare's  name  to  the  unwary. 
William  Aspley,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  men  engaged  in 

booklciicr.    producing  Thorpe's  venture^  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 

Royston,  Cambridgeshire.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  George  Bishop,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  on  April  1 1, 
is 97.  He  never  owned  a  press,  but  held  in  course  of  time 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Company's  gift,  finally  dying  during 
the  year  of  his  mastership  in  1 640.  His  first  shop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where 
Thorpe  carried  on  business  temporarily  a  few  years  later,  but 
in  KJ03  he  succeeded  Felix  Norton  in  the  more  important 
premises  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot  in  the  same  locality.    It  was 

*  There  are  two  copie$  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  two  different 
imprints. 
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there  that  half  of  Thorpe's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1 6  o  9 .  Aspley  had  already  speculated  in  Shake- 
speare's wort  He  and  a  partner,  Andrew  Wise,  acquired  in 
itfoo  copyrights  of  both  the  Second  Part  of Henry  IV and  Much 
Ad»  about  Nothing,  and  published  jointly  quarto  editions  of  the 
two.  In  the  grant  to  Aspley  and  his  friend  of  the  licence  for 
publication  of  these  two  plays,  the  titles  of  the  books  are 
followed  by  the  words  <Wrytten  by  master  Shakespere'.  There 
is  no  earlier  entry  of  the  dramatist's  name  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Registers,  In  1 6  2  3  Aspley  joined  the  syndicate  which 
William  Jaggard  inaugurated  for  printing  the  First  Folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  new  syndicate  which  was  formed  in  1*32  to 
publish  the  Second  Folio.  Aspley  had  business  relations  with 
Thorpe,  and  with  Thorpe's  friend  Blount,  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  Sonnets,  and  probably  supplied  Thorpe  with  capital.1 

John  Wright,  the  youngest  of  the  associates  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Sonnets,  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  per 
patrimonium  on  June  28,  idoa.  His  business  was  largely 
concerned  with  chap-books  and  ballads,  but  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  a  few  plays  of  interest.  The  most  inter- 
esting publication  in  which  he  took  part  before  the  Sonnets, 
was  the  pre-Shakesperean  play  on  the  subject  of  Kjng  Lear, 
the  copyright  of  which  he  took  over  from  a  printer  (Simon 
Stafford)  on  May  8,  itfoy,  on  condition  that  he  employed 

1  On  June  ij,  itfoo,  Thorpe  and  Aspley  were  granted  jointly  a  provisional 
licence  for  the  publication  of €  A  leter  written  to  ye  governors  and  assistantes 
of  ye  E[a]st  Indian  M erchantes  in  London  Concerning  the  estat[e]  of  ye  <a]st 
Indian  flete  etc/  The  licence  was  endorsed :  'This  is  to  be  their  copy  getttnge 
aucthority  for  [it]/  The  book  was  ultimately  published  by  Thorpe,  and  was 
the  earliest  publication  on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  figured.  A  similar 
provisional  licence,  granted  to  the  two  men  on  the  same  day,  came  to  nothing, 
being  afterwards  cancelled  owing  to  the  official  recognition  of  another 
publisher's  claim  to  the  copy  concerned  (cf.  Arber's  Bepsters,  iii.  37). 
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Stafford  to  print  it,  which  he  did.  In  itfu  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustusy  which  came  from 
Eld's  press,  and  bore  the  same  imprint  as  his  impression  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  At  a  later  period — on  May  7,  1616 — 
he  joined  the  printer,  John  Haviland,  in  purchasing  the 
copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adenis.  His  residence, 
described  as  <at  Christ  Church  Gate',  was  near  Newgate. 
After  itfi2  he  removed  to  the  sign  of  <the  Bible  without 
Newgate '. 
The  There  are  many  signs,  apart  from  the  state  of  the  text, 

shak£C°f  which  awaits  our  inquiry,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  more 
speare's  direct  concern  in  Thorpe's  issue  of  his  174  sonnets  in  1*09, 
than  in  Jaggard's  issue  of  his  two  sonnets,  with  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  ten  years  before. 
The  exceptionally  brusque  and  commercial  description  of 
the  poems,  both  in  the  entry  of  the  licence  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Register,  and  on  the  title-page,  as  c  Shakespeares 
Sonnets'  (instead  of  < Sonnets  by  William  Shakespeare'), 
is  good  evidence  that  the  author  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction.1  The  testimony  afforded  by  the  dedication  to 
<  Mr.  W.  H. ',  which  Thorpe  signed  with  his  initials  on  the 
leaf  following  the  title-page,  is  even  more  conclusive.*  Only 
when  the  stationer  owned  the  copyright  and  controlled  the 
publication,  did  he  choose  the  patron  and  sign  the  dedica- 
tion. Francis  Newman,  the  stationer  who  printed  '  dispersed 
transcripts '  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sonnets  for  the  first  time  in 
1  f  91,  exercised  the  customary  privilege.  Thorpe  had  already 
done  so  himself  when  issuing  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  itfoo. 

1  The  nearest  parallel  is  in  the  title  of  Brittws  Bowre  if  DtGgbts  (i?5>i)> 
a  poetic  miscellany  piratically  assigned  to  the  poet  Nicholas  Breton  by  the 
publisher  Richard  Jones.    See  Passionate  Pilgrim,  Introduction,  p.  itf. 

8  Initials,  instead  of  full  names,  were  commonly  employed  when  the 
dedicatee  was  a  private  and  undistinguished  friend  of  the  dedicator. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  the  common  assumption  that  Thedcdica- 
<  T.  T.'  in  addressing  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  m£  \£.  h. 
to  «  Mr.  W.  H.',  was  transgressing  the  ordinary  law  affecting 
publishers'  dedications,  and  was  covertly  identifying  the 
'lovely'  youth  whom  Shakespeare  had  eulogized  in  his  sonnets. 
A  study  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bibliography  can  alone 
interpret  the  situation  aright.  In  all  probability  Thorpe 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  followed  the  analogy  of  his 
dedication  of  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  itfoo.  There  he  selected 
for  patron  Blount,  his  friend-in-trade,  who  had  aided  him  in 
the  publication.  His  chosen  patron  of  the  edition  of  Shake* 
speare's  Sonnets  in  1609  was  doubtless  one  who  stood  to  him 
in  a  similar  business  relation. 

Although  Thorpe's  buoyant  and  self-complacent  per- 
sonality slightly  coloured  his  style,  his  dedicatory  address 
to  <Mr.  W.  H.'  followed,  with  slight  variations,  the  best 
recognized  and  most  conventional  of  the  dedicatory  formulae 
of  the  day.  He  framed  his  salutation  of  *  Mr.  W.  H.'  into 
a  wish  for  his  patron's  «  all  happiness '  and  « eternity  V     <  Ail 


1  The  formula  was  of  great  antiquity.  Dante  employed  it  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Divin*  Commedla^  which  ran :  <  Domino  Kani  Grandi  de  Scala 
devotissimus  suus  Dante  Aligherius  .  •  .  vitam  optat  per  tempora  diuturna 
felicem,  et  gloriosi  nominis  in  perpetuum  incrementum.'  The  Elizabethan 
dedicator  commonly  'wisheth'  his  patron  c  all  happiness9  and  *  eternity* 
(or  periphrases  to  that  effect)  by  way  of  prelude  or  heading  to  a  succeeding 
dedicatory  epistle,  but  numerous  examples  could  be  adduced  where  the  dedi- 
cator, as  in  Thorpe's  case,  left  the  'wish'  to  stand  alone,  and  where  no  epistle 
followed  it.  Thorpe's  dedicatory  procedure  and  choice  of  type  was  obviously 
influenced  by  Ben  Jonson's  form  of  dedication  before  the  first  edition  of 
his  Folp*e9  which  Thorpe  published  for  Jonson  in  i6oy  and  which  Eld  printed. 
On  the  first  leaf,  following  the  title,  appears  in  short  lines  (in  the  same  fount  of 
large  capitals  as  that  used  in  Thorpe's  dedication  to  'Mr.  W.  H/)  these 
words:  <To  the  Most  Noble  |  and  Most  Aequall  |  Sisters  |  The  Two  Famovs 
Vniversities  |  For  their  Love  |  And  I  Acceptance  |  Shewn  |  To  his  Poeme  |  in 
the  Presentation  |  Ben:  Ionson  |  Tne  Gratefvll  Acknowledger  |  Dedicates  | 
Both  It  and  Himselfe  |  /    In  very  small  type,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 

£  2 
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happiness\  'health  and  eternatt  happinesse\  'all  perseverance 
with  soules  happiness  ',  <  health  on  earth  temporall  and  higher 
happiness  eternatt \  'the  prosperity  of  times  successe  in  this  life, 
with  the  reward  of  eternitie  in  the  world  to  come*  are  variants 
of  the  common  form,  drawn  from  books  that  were  produced 
at  almost  the  same  moment  as  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  The 
substantives  are  invariably  governed  by  the  identical  inflexion 
of  the  verb — « wisheth ' — which  Thorpe  employed. 
The  promise  By  attaching  to  the  conventional  complimentary  mention 

o  ctcnuty.    ^  c  eternj[ty  >  ^  ornamental  phrase  « promised  by  our  ever- 

living  poet'  (i.e.  Shakespeare),  Thorpe  momentarily  indulged  in 
that  vein  of  grandiloquence  of  which  other  dedications  from  his 
pen  furnish  examples.  <  Promises '  of  eternity  were  showered 
by  poets  on  their  patrons  with  prodigal  hands.  Shakespeare 
in  his  sonnets  had  repeated  the  current  convention  with 
much  fervour  when  addressing  a  fair  youth.  Thorpe's 
interweaving  of  the  conventional  'wish'  of  the  ordinary 
bookmaker,  with  an  allusion  to  the  conventional  <  promise ' 
of  the  panegyrizing  poet,  gave  fresh  zest  and  emphasis  to 
the  well-worn  phrases  of  complimentary  courtesy.  There 
is  no  implication  in  Thorpe's  dedicatory  greeting  of  an 
ellipse,  after  the  word  *  promised',  of  the  word  'him',  i.e. 
<Mr.  W.  H.'  Thorpe  < wisheth'  <Mr.  W.  H.'  < eternity', 
no  less  grudgingly  than  <our  ever-living  poet'  offered  his 
own  friend  the  c  promise '  of  it  in  his  sonnets, 
Thorpe's  Almost    every  phrase   in    his   dedicatory   greeting   of 

lanwice1  ' ^Xm  ^  **•'  ^  a  tech*1*^  significance,  which  has  no  bear- 
ing on  Shakespeare's  intention  as  sonneteer,  but  exclusively 
concerns  Thorpe's  action  and  position  as  the  publisher.  In 
accordance  with  professional  custom,  Thorpe  dubbed  himself 

page,  below  this  dedication,  are  the  words :  4  There  follows  an  Efistle  if  |  you 
dare  venture  on  |  the  length.'    The  Epistle  begins  overleaf. 
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cthe  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  \  and  thereby 
claimed  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  under- 
taking. His  fellow-publisher,  William  Barley,  called  himself 
his  patron's  « faithful  well-wilier'*  when,  in  ir9r,  he  dedicated 
a  book,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  picked  up  without 
communication  with  the  author,  to  Richard  Stapar,  a  Turkey 
merchant  of  his  acquaintance.1  Similarly,  when  the  dramatist 
John  Marston  in  1606  undertook  to  issue  for  himself  his  play 
named  «  Farasitaster  or  the  Fawne  \  he  pointed  out  in  a  prose 
preface  that  he  (the  author)  was  the  sole  controller  of  the 
publication,  and  was  on  this  occasion  his  own  <  setter  out ' ; 
'Let  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  that  I  have  been 
my  own  setter  out.7 

To  the  title  which  Thorpe  bestows  on  Mr.  W.  H., * the  c  The  onlie 
onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing  sonnets/  a  like  professional  bcSetter- 
significance  attaches.  In  this  phrase  Thorpe  acknowledges  the 
services  of  « Mr.  W.  H.>  in  «  procuring y  and  collecting  in  his 
behalf  the  « private  *  transcripts,  from  which  the  volume 
was  printed.  To  c  Mr.  W.  H.'s '  sole  exertions  the  birth  of 
the  publication  may  be  attributed.  « Mr.  W.  H.>  filled  a  part 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
publishing  as  «  procurer  of  the  copy  \  In  Elizabethan  English 
there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  use  of  «  begetter  *  in  its 
primary  sense  of « getter  *  or  «  procurer ',  without  any  implica- 

x  Barley  saluted  his  patron  (before  Richard  Haskton's  report  of  his  *  Tea 
years'  Travels  in  foreign  countries  *)  thus :  <  Your  worship's  faithful  well-wilier, 
W  [illiam]  Barley,  wisheth  all  fortunate  and  happy  success  in  all  your  enter- 
prises, with  increase  of  worldly  worship  j  and,  after  death,  the  joys  unspeak- 
able/ A  rare  copy  of  the  tract  is  at  Britwell.  It  is  reprinted  in  Arber^s 
Gamer.  The  stationer  Thomas  Walkley  in  i6ixy  in  his  preface  to  the 
Second  Quarto  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pbilaster,  wrote  that  chc  had 
adventured  to  issue  a  revised  edition  knowing  how  many  <uxU~wisbers  it  had 
abroad'.  Another  *  stationer  %  Richard  Hawkins,  who  published  on  his  own 
account  the  third  edition  of  the  same  play  in  i<fc8,  described  himself  in  the 
preliminary  page  as  c  acting  the  merchant  adventurers  part'. 
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tion  of  that  common  secondary  meaning  of  4  breed y  or 
< generate',  which  in  modern  speech  has  altogether  displaced 
the  earlier  signification.1 

x  c  Beget '  came  into  being  as  an  intensive  form  of  c  get  ',  and  was 
mainly  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mediaeval  English  in  the  sense  of 
€  obtain  \  It  acquired  the  specialized  signification  of  '  breed *  at  a  slightly 
later  stage  of  development,  and  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
bore  concurrently  the  alternative  meanings  of  c procure*  (or  c  obtain*)  and 
4  breed '  (or « produce  9y  Seventeenth-century  literature  and  lexicography  recog- 
nized these  two  senses  of  the  word  and  no  other.  c  Begetter  *  might 
mean  <fother>  (or  Author*)  or  it  might  mean  'procurer*  (or  ^acquirer*).  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  Thorpe  meant  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  c  author '  of  the 
sonnets.  Consequently  doubt  that  he  meant  c procurer*  or  <  acquirer*  is 
barely  justifiable.  Hie  following  are  six  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  use 
of  the  word  in  its  primary  significance  of  < procure*:— 

(i)  The  mightier  [sc.  the]  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 

That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  Begets  [i.e.  procures]  him  hate. 

{Ijurece,  1004.-5.) 
(1)    We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness, 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  Time  in  Padua  shall  teget  [i.e.  procure]. 

{Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i,  I.  43-7.) 

(3)  <ln  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  •  .  •  acquire  and  teget  a  temperance/  (Hamlet,  iii.  2.  6.)  Hamlet  in 
this  sentence  colloquially  seeks  emphasis  by  repetition,  and  the  distinction  of 
meaning  to  be  drawn  between  <  acquire '  and  '  beget  *  is  no  more  than  that 
to  be  drawn  between  the  preceding  <  torrent  *  and  c  tempest* 

(4)  <  J  have  some  cousins  german  at  Court  [that]  shall  teget  you  (i.e. 
procure  for  you)  the  reversion  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Revels/  (Dekker's 
Sattremastix,  160a ;  c£  Hawkins'  Origin  of  English  Drama,  iii.  iy<f.) 

(?)  « [This  play]  hath  teget  itself  (i.e.  procured  for  itself  or  obtained) 
a  greater  favour  than  he  (i.  e.  Sejanus)  lost,  the  love  of  good  meo/  (Ben  Jon* 
son's  dedication  before  Sejanus,  itfoy,  which  was  published  by  Thorpe.) 

(<J)  [A  spectator  wishes  to  see  a  hero  on  the  stage]  '  kill  Paynims,  wild 
boars,  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters ;  teget  him  (i.e.  get  him)  a  reputation, 
and  marry  an  Emperor's  daughter  for  his  mistress  \  (Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic 
Lady  (itf?*)>  Act  i,  Epilogue.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1811  James 
Boswell  the  younger,  who  there  incorporated  Malone's  unpublished  collec- 
tions, appenocd  to  T.  T/s  dedication  the  note :  <  The  word  tegetter  is  merely 
the  person  who  gets  or  procures  a  thing,  with  the  common  prefix  he  added  to 
it/  After  quoting  Dekker's  use  of  the  word  as  above  (No.  4),  Boswell  adds 
that  W.  H.  probably c  furnished  the  printer  with  his  copy  \  Neither  Steevens 
nor  Malone,  who  were  singularly  well  versed  in  Elizabethan  bibliography, 
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A  very  few  years  earlier  a  cognomen  almost  identical  c  First 
with  «  begetter  >  {in  the  sense  of  procurer)  was  conferred  in  ^ikctoar 
a  popular  anthology,  entitled  Belvedere  or  the  Garden  of  the  of  these 
Muse/y  on  one  who  rendered  its  publisher  the  like  service 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  seems  to  have  rendered  Thorpe,  the  publisher 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  One  John  Bodenham,  filling  much 
the  same  role  as  that  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  brought  together 
in  itfoo  a  number  of  brief  extracts  ransacked  from  the 
unpublished,  as  well  as  from  the  published,  writings  of  con- 
temporary poets.  Bodenham's  collections  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  <  stationer  \  one  Hugh  Astley,  who  published 
them  under  the  title  Belvedere  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses.  After 
an  unsigned  address  from  the  publisher  <  To  the  Reader ' 
in  explanation  of  the  undertaking,  there  follows  immediately 
a  dedicatory  sonnet  inscribed  to  John  Bodenham,  who  had 
brought  the  material  for  the  volume  together,  and  had 
committed  it  to  the  publisher's  charge.  The  lines  are  signed 
in  the  publisher's  behalf,  by  A,  M.  (probably  the  well-known 
writer,  Anthony  Munday).  Bodenham  was  there  apostro- 
phized as 

First  causer  and  collectour  of  these  floures. 

In  another  address  to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  is  headed  «  The  Conclusion ',  the  publisher  again  refers 
more  prosaically  to  Bodenham,  as  'The    Gentleman  who 

recognized  that '  begetter '  could  be  interpreted  as  '  inspirer ' — an  interpreta- 
tion of  which  no  example  has  been  adduced.  Daniel  used  the  word  €  begotten  \ 
in  the  common  sense  of  *  produced',  in  the  dedicatory  Sonnet  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  before  his  collection  of  sonnets  called  DeiU  (179a). 
He  bids  his  patroness  regard  his  poems  as  her  own,  as  c  bt&t$t*  bv  thy  hand 
and  my  desire ' ;  she  is  asked  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  literally  fnJuctd 
by,  or  born  of,  her  hand  or  pen,  at  the  writer's  request.  The  countess  was 
herself  a  writer  of  poetry,  a  circumstance  which  gives  point  to  Daniel's 
compliment.  The  passage  is  deprived  of  sense  if  <  begotten  by  thy  hand '  be 
accorded  any  other  meaning. 
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was  the  cause  of  this  Collection y  (p.  ajy).  When  Thorpe 
called  <Mr.  W.  H.y  <the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets',  he  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  organizers 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  called  Belvedere,  in  itfoo,  meant 
when  they  conferred  the  appellations  <  first  causer  *  and  c  the 
cause'  on  John  Bodenham,  who  was  procurer  for  them  of 
the  copy  for  that  enterprise.1 


text. 


IV 

State  of  the  The  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Thorpe*s  edition  of 

1 609  fully  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  enterprise  lacked 
authority,  and  was  pursued  throughout  in  that  reckless  spirit 
which  infected  publishing  speculations  of  the  day.  The 
character  of  the  numerous  misreadings  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Thorpe  had  no  means  of  access  to  the  author's  MS.  The 
procurer  of  the  'copy*  had  obviously  brought  together 
€ dispersed  transcripts9  of  varying  accuracy.  Many  had 
accumulated  incoherences  in  their  progress  from  pen  to  pen.* 
The  c  copy y  was  constructed  out  of  the  papers  circulating  in 
private,  and  often  gave  only  a  hazy  indication  of  the  poet's 

1  What  was  the  name  of  which  W.  H.  were  the  initials  cannot  be  stated 

esitivelv.  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  them  to  belong  to  one  William 
all,  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  who  seems  to  have  dealt  in  un- 
published poems  or  <  dispersed  transcripts*  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  to  have  procured  their  publication j  cf.  Ltfr  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  +18  seq. 

9  Like  Sidney's  sonnets,  which  long  circulated  in  € private'  MSS., 
Shakespeare's  collection  ( being  spread  abroad  in  written  copies,  had  gathered 
much  corruption  by  ill  writers  (Le.  scriveners) '.  Cf.  the  publisher  Thomas 
Newman's  dedicatory  epistle  before  the  first  (unauthorized)  edition  of  Sidney's 
Astnpbel  and  Stella  (ifpi).  Thorpe's  bookselling  friend,  Edward  Blount, 
when  he  gathered  together,  without  the  author's  aid,  the  scattered  essays  by 
John  £arle,  which  Blount  published  in  Hfe8  under  the  title  of  Micro-cmm* 
graphity  described  them  as  'many  sundry  dispersed  transcripts,  some  very 
imperfect  and  surreptitious  '• 
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meaning.  The  compiler  had  arranged  the  poems  roughly  in 
order  of  subject.  The  printer  followed  the  manuscript  with 
ignorant  fidelity.  Signs  of  inefficient  correction  of  the  press 
abound,  and  suggest  haste  in  composition  and  press-work. 
The  book  is  a  comparatively  short  one,  consisting  of  forty 
leaves  and  2,1  jtf  lines  of  verse.  Yet  there  are  probably  on 
an  average  five  defects  per  page  or  one  in  every  ten  lines. 

Of  the  following  thirty-eight  misprints,  at  least  thirty  Misprints, 
play  havoc  with  the  sense: — 

xii.  4.    And  sable  curls  or  siluer'd  ore  with    white : 

(for  all). 
To  heare  wit  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  wiht: 

(for  with  and  wit). 
And  puts  apparrell  on  my  tottered  louing :  (for 

tattered). 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  greefes  length 

seeme  stronger  :  (for  strength). 
Which    time    and    thoughts    so    sweetly    dost 

deceiue :  (for  doth). 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  Ms  selfe  deceauest : 

(for  thy). 
Receiuing  naught/  by  elements  so  sloe. 
For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canst 

moue :  (for  not  or  no). 
Therefore    desire    (of    perfect/    love     being 

made). 
When  that  shall   vade,   by  verse    distils   your 

truth :  (for  tny). 
As  cal  it  Winter,  which  being  ful  of  care: 

(for  or). 
With    times    iniurious   hand  cbrusht  and   ore- 

worne:  (for  cruslfd). 

F 


xxiii.  14. 

xxvi.  11. 

xxviii.  14. 

XXXIX.   12. 

XL.  7. 

XLIV.  13. 
XLVII.  II. 

LI.   IO. 

LI  V.   14. 

LVI.  13. 

LXIII.  2. 
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Misprints.  lxv.  i2.     Or    who    his    spoile    or   beautie    can    forbid 

(for  of). 
lxix.  3.    All  toungs  (the  voice  of  soules)  giue  thee  that 

end:   (for  due). 
Lxxiir.  4.     Bare  rri*wd  quiers,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang:  (for  ruined). 
lxxvi.  7-     That  euery  word  doth  almost  fel  my  name: 

(for  tell). 
Lxxvii.  10.     Commit  to  these  waste  blacks*,  and  thou  shalt 

finde:  (for  blanks). 
lxxxviii.  1.     When  thou  shalt  be  dispode  to  set  me  light: 

(for  disposed). 
xc.  ii.    But  in  the  onset  come,  so  stall  I  taste:   (for 

shall). 
xci.  9.    Thy  loue  is  bitter  then  high  birth  to  me : 

(for  better). 
xciv.  4.     Vnmooued,    could,   and    to    temptation    slow : 

(for  cold). 
xcvi.  11.     How  many  gazers  mighst  thou    lead   away: 

(for  mightest). 
xcix.  9.     Our  blushing  shame,  an  other  white  dispaire: 

(for  One). 
en.  7-8.     As  Philomell  in  summers  front  doth  singe, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daies : 
(for  her). 
cvi.  12.     They   had   not   still  enough   your  worth    to 

sing:  (for  skill). 
cviii.  3.     What's  new  to  speake,  what  now  to  register: 

(for  new). 
cxii.  14.    That  all  the  world  besides  me   things  y'are 

dead:  (for  me  things  are  dead). 
cxiii.  6.    Of  bird,  of  flowre,  or  shape  which  it   doth 

lac\j.   (for  latch). 
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CXLIV.   2. 


6. 


cxxvii.  9.     Therefore  my  Mistersse  eyes  are  Rauen  blacke :  Misprints. 

(for  Mistress**  brows). 
cxxix.  9.    Made   In    pursut   and   in   possession  so :    (for 

mad  in  pursuit). 
10- 1 1.    Had,  hauing,  and  in  quest,  to  haue  extreame 
A  blisse   in   proofe  and  proud  and  very   wo  : 
(for  provyd  a). 
cxxxn.  2.     Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  disdaine  : 

(for  torments). 
9.    As  those  two  morning  eyes  become  thy  face : 
(for  mourning). 
cxl.  1 3.    That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  be  lyde :  (for 

belied). 
Which  like   two   spirits    do   sugiest  me  still : 

(for  suggest). 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  sight:  (for 
side). 
clii.  1 3.     For  I  haue  sworne  thee  faire :   more  periurde 

eye  i  (for  /). 
cliii.  14.     Where  Cupid  got  new  fire;   my  mistres  eye: 

(for  eyes  rhyming  with  lies). 
The  discrepancies  in  spelling  may  not  exceed  ordinary  Con&sion 
limits,  but  they  confirm  the  impression  that  the  compositors  m  spe    g" 
followed  an  unintelligent  transcript.     «  Scythe1  appears  as 
<sieth>  (XII.  13  and  C.  14),  and  as  <  syeth  *  (CXXIII.  14); 
c  Minutes y  appears  as  « mynuits y  (XIV.  s  and  LXXVII.  2), 
as  <  mynuit y  (CXX VI.  8  ),  and  as  «  minuites  >  (LX.  2) ;  <  False y 
appears  as  <  false y  (XX.  4,  j),  as  'faulse*  (LXVIII.  14),  and 
as  <  felce y  (LXXIL  9,  XCIL  14,  XCIII.  7).     More  than  forty 
other  orthographical  peculiarities  of  like  significance,  few  of 
which  are  distinguishable  from  misprints,  are : — <  accumilate ' 
for  « accumulate y   (CXVIL    10);    <a   floate'  for   <afloate' 
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(LXXX.  9)  j  'alaied'  for  « allayed »  (LVI.  3)}  'are'  (in 
'thou  are')  for  'art'  (LXX.  1);  'Asconce'  for  ' Askance ' 
(CX.  6) ;  <  Alcumie »  for  <  alchemy »  (CXIV.  4) ;  ' bale »  for 

<  bail > (CXXXIII.  1  o)  j  < beare '  for  ' bier > (XII.  8) ;  < binne ' 
for  '  been '(CX  VII.  f)j  'boure'  for  « bower > (CXXVII.  7); 

<  coopelment  *  for  <  complement  *  (XXI.  s)  J  '  Croe  *  for  c  crow ' 
(CXIII.  1  a) ;  « cryttick >  for  <  critic » (CXII.  1 1 )  j  <  culler  >  for 
« colour  >  (XCIX.  14)  j  'Currall'  for  ' Coral >  (CXXX.  2); 
< deceaued '  for  <  deceived  *  (CIV.  1  2) ;  ' denide '  for  < denied ' 
(CXLII.  14)}  'dome 'for 'doom'  (CXLV.  7);  'Eaues'for 

<  Eves  >,  i. e.  <  Eve's » (XCIII.  1 3)  j  ' ethers »  for  « eithers  >,  i. e. 
'either's'  (XXVIII.  r)j  'fild»  for  '  filled '  (LXIII.  3  and 
LXXX VI.  13);' foles >  for  ' fools > (CXXIV.  13);*  grin'de ' 
for  < grind ' (CX.  io)j  « grose »  for  < gross » (CLI.  tf) ;  <higth, 
for  '  height » (CXVI.  8) ;  < Himne »  for  ' hymn » (LXXXV.  7)  J 
'hower'  for  'hour'  (CXXVI.  2);  «hunny>  for  'honey' 
(LXV.  f);  <I'  for  <Ay»  (CXXXVL  <J)j  'iealious'  for  'jealous' 
(LVII.  9) ;  ' inhearce >  for  <  inhearse » (LXXX VI.  3) ;  « mar- 
ierom '  for  < marjoram '  (XCIX.  7)  j  <  naigh '  for  <  neigh '  (LI. 
1 1)  j  *  nere '  for  <  ne'er ',  i.  e.  <  never '  (CXVIIL  s )  5  '  of  for 
'off'  (LXI.  14)}  'pertake'  for  'partake'  (CXUX.  2); 
'pibled'  for  'pebbled'  (LX.  1);  <pray»  for  'prey' 
(LXXIV.  10);  'randon'  for  'random'  (CXLVH.  ia)j 
'renu'de'  for  'renewed'  (CXI.  8)j  'sawsie'  for  'saucy' 
(LXXX.  7);  < shall'  for  <shalt»  (LXXX VIII.  8);  'thether' 
for  'thither'  (CLIII.  12);  'vnstayined'  for  'unstained' 
(LXX.  8);  'woes'  for  <woos»  (XLI.  7);  'yawes'  for 
'jaws'  (XIX.  3);  'y'haue'  for  'you  have'  (CXX.  d); 
<Yf»  for' If  (CXXIV.  1). 

♦Their 'for  The  substitution,  fifteen  times,  of  their  for  thy  or  thine, 

(d>y*-  and  once  of  there  for  thee,  even  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 

want  of  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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poems  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  volume  through  the 
press.  Few  works  are  more  dependent  for  their  due  compre- 
hension on  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  form  of  error  is 
very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  puzzling  confusions : — 

xxvi.  1 2.    To  show  me   worthy  of  their  sweet  respect : 

(for  thy). 
xxvii.  i  o.     Presents    their  shaddoe   to  my  sightles  view : 

(for  thy). 
xxxi.  8.     But  things  remou'd  that  hidden  in  there  lie ; 

(for  thee). 
xxxv.  8.     Excusing  their  sins   more  then  their  sins  are : 

(for  thy  and  thy). 
xxxvu.  7.     Intitled  in  their  parts,  do  crowned  sit :   (for 

thy^ 

xuii.  ii.     When    m    dead    night    their   faire    imperfect 

shade:   (for  thy). 
xlv.  i2.     Of  their  faire  health,   recounting  it  to   me: 

(for  thy). 
xl vi.  3.     Mine  eye,  my  heart  their  pictures  sight  would 

barre:  (for  thy). 
8.     And  sayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyes: 

(for  thy). 

13.  As  thus,  mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part: 

(for  thine). 

14.  And    my  hearts   right,  their   inward    loue    of 

heart :   (for  thine). 
lxix.  f.    Their   outward   thus    with    outward    praise   is 

crownd :   (for  Thy). 
lxx.  6.    Tbehr   worth    the    greater    beeing    woo'd    of 

time :  (for  Thy). 
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cxxvm.  ii.     Ore   whome    their  fingers   walke   with    gentle 

gate:   (for  thy). 
14.     Giue  them  their  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kisse: 
(for  thy). 
c  To -for  The  like  want  of  care,  although  of  smaller  moment,  is 

ctoo\  apparent  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  the  preposition  to  for 

the  adverbial  too ; — 
xxxviii.  3.    Thine  owne  sweet  argument,  to  excellent. 

lxi.  14.    From  me  farre  of,  with  others  all  to  neere. 
lxxiv.  12.    To  base  of  thee  to  be  remembred. 
lxxxiii.  7.     How   farre  a    moderne    quill    doth    come    to 

short. 
lxxxvi.  2.    Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 

The  reverse  mistake  appears  in — 
cxxxv.  2.     And  Will  too  boote :  (for  to  boot). 
c  Were 'and  At  least  thrice  were  is  confused  with  wear: — 

lxxvii.  1.    Thy  glasse  will  shew  thee  how  thy   beauties 

were :   (for  wear). 
xcviii.  11.     They  weare  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight: 

(for  were). 
cxl.  j\     If  I  might  teach  thee  witte  better  it  weare: 

(for  were). 

Miscella-  The  following  proofs  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  classifi- 

cation, but  give  additional  proof  of  the  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  credited  the  volume  with 
exceptional  typographical  accuracy.1 

1  There  are  some  trifling  discrepancies  between  various  copies  of  the 
edition  which  illustrate  the  common  practice  among  Elizabethan  printers  of 
binding  up  an  uncorrected  sheet,  after  the  sheet  has  been  corrected,  and  after 
other  copies  have  been  made  up  with  the  corrected  version.  The  *  Ellesmere ' 
copy  has,  in  LXXVIII.  <f,  the  unique  misreading— -flit  (for  flit) — which  is  cor- 
rected in  other  copies.  As  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  it  has,  too,  at  Fj  (recto) 
the  wrong  catchword  The  for  Speakey  which  is  set  right  in  the  Bodleian  copy. 


wear 


neons  triors. 
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There  was  an  obvious  error  in  the  4  copy  *  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  Sonnet  CXLVI.  1,2: — 

Poore  soule  the  center  of  my  sinfull  earth , 

My  sinfull  earth  these  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 

The   repetition  of  the  three  last  words  of  line  1   at  the 
beginning  of  line  2  makes  the  sense  and  metre  hopeless. 

SmnetCXYl  is  wrongly  headed  119, 

The  first  word  of  Sonnet  CXXII,  Thy,  appears  as  TThy. 
The  initial  c W y  of  Sonnet  LXXIX  is  from  a  wrong  fount. 
The  catchwords  are  given  more  correctly  in  some  copies 
than  in  others,  but  nine  errors  are  found  in  all.  At  C3 
(recto)  To  appears  instead  of  Thou ;  at  C4  (verso)  Eternall 
for  Eternal  \  at  E  (recto)  Crawls  for  Crawles\  at  D2  (recto), 
E3  (recto),  F  (verso),  G2  (verso),  H3  (verso),  and  I2  (recto), 
Miney  That,  I grant l,  Wheny  Myy  and  Loue  appear  instead  of 
the  numerals  46,  70,  82,  iotf,  130,  and  142,  which  are  the 
headings  respectively  of  the  next  pages  (the  numeral  is 
given  correctly  in  like  circumstances  in  seven  other  places). 

The  appearance  of  two  pairs  of  brackets,  one  above  the 
other,  enclosing  blank  spaces,  at  the  end  of  Sonnet  CXXVI 
is  a  curious  irregularity,  due  probably  for  once  to  the  printer's 
scruples,  albeit  mistaken.  The  poem  is  not  a  regular  sonnet : 
it  consists  of  six  riming  couplets— twelve  lines  in  all.  But  it 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  poems 
of  the  same  kind  and  length  inserted  in  sonnet-sequences  of 
the  day.  The  printer,  however,  imagined  that  it  was  a  sonnet 
with  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  missing,  and  for  these 
he  clumsily  left  a  vacant  space  which  he  vaguely  expected  to 
fill  in  subsequently.1 

1  The  suggestion  that  the  printer  intended  the  empty  brackets  to  denote 
the  close  of  the  first  section  of  the  sonnets,  most  of  which  were  addressed  to 
a  man,  and  the  opening  of  a  second  section,  most  of  which  were  addressed 
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irreguiari-  Punctuation  shows,  on  the  whole,  no  more  systematic 

ties  of  care  th^  other  features  of  composition.  Commas  are  fre- 
quent, both  in  and  out  of  place.  At  times  they  stand  for 
a  full  stop.  At  times  they  are  puzzlingly  replaced  by  a  colon 
or  semicolon,  or  again  they  are  omitted  altogether.  Brackets 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  commas,  but  not 
regularly  enough  to  justify  a  belief  that  they  were  introduced 
on  a  systematic  plan.1 
Capitals  and  Considerable  irregularity  characterizes  the  use  of  capital 

italics.         letters  within  the  line  or  of  italic  type.    Both  appear  rarely 

and  at  the  compositor's  whim.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  to 
italicize  unfamiliar  or  foreign  words  and  names  and  to  give  them 
an  initial  capital  in  addition.  But  the  printer  of  the  sonnets 
usually  went  his  own  way  without  heed  of  law  or  custom.1 

to  a  woman,  is  unsupported  by  authority  or  by  the  precise  position  of  the 
brackets.  They  are  directly  attached  to  the  single  sonnet  (CXXVI),  and 
point  to  some  imagined  hiatus  within  its  limits. 

1  Brackets,  in  the  absence  of  commas,  are  helpful  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Whilst  I  (my  soueraine)  watch  the  clock  for  you  lvii.  6. 

Oh  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck)  lviii.  y. 

O  if  (I  say)  you  looke  vpon  this  verse  lxxi.  9. 
When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay  10. 

Or  (being  wrackt)  I  am  a  worthlesse  bote  lxxx.  ii. 

Brackets  are  wrongly  introduced  in  lines  like : — 

But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is)  lxxx.  j. 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you,  lxxxvi.  x. 

The  absence  of  all  punctuation  within  the  line  in  such  lines  as  these  is  very 
perplexing : — 

Which  vsed  liues  th*  executor  to  be*  iv.  14* 

Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none.  vm.  14. 

In  several  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  takes  the  place  of  one  of  ex- 
clamation with  most  awkward  effect. 

*  '  Rose  *  is  used  twelve  times :  it  is  italicized  once  (I.  a) ;  the  names  of 
other  flowers  are  not  italicized  at  all  (cf.  XXV.  tf,  XCIV.  1+,  XCVIII.  o, 
XCIX.  <f).  « Alchemy '  (alcumie)  is  used  twice :  it  is  once  italicized  (CXIV.  4) 
and  once  not  (XXXIII.  4).  ( A u elite'  is  used  thrice,  and  is  twice  italicized. 
c  Autumn '  appears  twice,  and  is  once  italicized  :  'spring',  <  summer',  and 
'  winter9  are  never  thus  distinguished.  The  following  are  the  other  italicized 
words  in  the  sonnets:  Atim*  (CXU.  9) ;  ^rV#*/7  (Lilly);  ^//**(LXXVIH.  3); 
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To  Thorpe^  *  copy  *  of  the  sonnets  was  appended  a  poem  >rxim 
which  had  no  concern  with  them.  It  consisted  of  3*9  lines  ******* 
in  the  seven-line  stanza  of  L*crtcey  and  was  entitled  <  A  Lwtrs 
CompUint.  By  William  Shake-speared  The  piece  is  a  poetic 
lament  by  a  maiden  for  her  betrayal  by  a  deceitful  lover. 
The  title  constantly  recurs  in  Elizabethan  poetry/  The 
tone  throughout  is  conventional*  The  language  is  strained, 
and  the  far-fetched  imagery  exaggerates  the  worst  defects  of 
Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  Such  metaphors  as  the  following  are 
frequent : — 

Sometimes  her  levelPd  eyes  their  carriage  ride. 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend.    (11.  a  a-  3.) 

This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 

Whose  sights  till  then  were  levelPd  on  my  face.   (11.  28  i-a.) 

A  very  large  number  of  words  which  are  employed  in  the 
poem  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare's  work.  Some 
of  these  seem  invented  for  the  occasion  to  cover  incapacity  of 
expression.1    The  attribution  of  the  poem  to  Shakespeare  may 

Cupid  ICUll.  1  and  14);  Dyans  (CLI1L  x);  Eaues  (XCIII.  13)1  Grecian 
(LEI.  8) ;  Hellens  (LI1L  7);  Heriticke  (CXXlV.  0):  Hews  (XX.  7)}  Informer 
(CXXV.  13);  Intrim  (LVt  0);  Mars  (LV.  7);  PMome/l  (C1I.  7):  bulotut 
(CXXVI.  la);  Satire  (C.  u):  Saturn*  (XCVIII.  4);  Statues  (LVT  j)  I 
Syren  (CX1X.  1 ) ;  Will  (CXXXV.  I,  ^>  XI,  I*,  14}  CXXXVI.  1,  f,  I  J.  • 
CXLIII.  13).  In  A  Lever's  Complaint  only  a  single  word  throughout  it  itali- 
cized— Allots ^  in  1. 173.  The  following  words  of  like  class  to  those  Italicized 
in  the  sonnets  lack  that  mark  of  distinction :  Orient  (VII.  1);  Phaenix  (XIX.  4)1 
Muse  (XXXU.  10  et  al.  loo):  Ocean  (LX1V.  j);  Epitaph  (LXXXL  1); 
Rhethorick  (LXXXII.  10);  Charter  (LXXXV1I.  3);  cryttick  (CXI J.  ix)i 
cherubines  (CX1V.  6) :  Phisitions  (CXL.  8). 

1  Two  poems  called  'A  Lovers  Complaint9  figure  in  Breton's  Arter 
of  Amorous  Devises  (1797). 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  once-used  words  in  A  Lovers  Complaint : 
«Acture'  (1.  185);  'annexions'  (108);  <bat'  [i.e.  stick]  (£4);  'credent' 
(179)5  '  encrimson'd  *  (101);  c  ender '  (xx*)j  «  enpatron '  (i%j) j  'enswathed' 
(49);  €  extinctive '  (194)  j  *  fluxive 9  (f  o) ;  *  impleach'd '  (io? ) ;  *  inundation1 
(x^o);  <inviscd'(*ix);  'laundering' (17) ;  'lovcrM'  (310) j  '  maund '  (36 ) : 
'pensircd'  (1x9):  'pnraselcss'  (xxj);  'plenitude'  (301)}  '  sawn '  \m  seen] 
(91);  < sheaved' hat  (31) j  ' termless ' (94). 
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well  be  disputed  It  was  probably  a  literary  exercise  on  a  very 
common  theme  by  some  second-rate  poet,  which  was  circu- 
lating like  the  sonnets  in  written  copies,  and  was  assigned  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  enterprising  transcriber.  The  reference  to — 

Deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality, 

(11.  209-10.) 

combines  with  the  far-fetched  conceits  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  that  vast  sonnet 
literature,  which  both  in  France  and  England  abounded  in 
affected  allusions  to  precious  gems.1  The  typography  of  the 
poem  has  much  the  same  defects  as  the  sonnets.  Among  the 
confusing  misprints  are  the  following : — <  a  sacred  Sunne  *  for 
'nun'  (2*0)5  l0r  cleft  effect  *  for  'O*  (293);  <all  straing 
formes '  for  <  strange  *  (303) ;  <  sounding  palenesse  *  for  ^wound- 
ing* or  <  swooning  *  (3  oy) }  *  sound*  for  i  swound  *  or  i  swoon  * 
(308). 

1  Ronsard,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  Pteiade,  were  very  generous  in  their 
comparison  of  their  mistress'  charms  to  precious  stones.  The  practice,  which 
was  freely  imitated  by  Elizabethan  sonneteers,  received  its  most  conspicuous 
illustration  in  the  work  of  Remy  BelJeau,  in  his  Les  Amovrs  if  ntweavx 
escbanges  des  fierres  fredevses9  vertvs  efprofrietez  ficelles,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1776,  and  figuratively  describes,  with  amorous  application,  the 
amethyst,  the  diamond,  the  loadstone,  the  ruby,  onyx,  opal,  emerald,  turquoise, 
and  many  other  precious  stones.  Shakespeare  proves  his  acquaintance  with 
poems  or  the  kind,  when  he  refers  in  his  sonnets  to  the  sonneteers'  habit  of 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 

{Sonnet  XXI.) 

In  Sotmtt  CXXX  he  again  derides  the  common  convention  : — 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red. 
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Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets  does  not  seem  to  have  Reception  of 
been  received  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm*  Edward  Alleyn,  J32fcf 
the  actor,  purchased  a  copy  of  the  book  for  fivepence,  in 
June,  1609,  within  a  month  of  its  publication.1  Another 
copy,  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (No.  VI,  below),  was 
clearly  purchased  at  the  same  price  for  a  gift-book,  near 
the  same  date.  Yet  a  third  extant  copy  (No.  VII,  below) 
bears  indication  that  it  was  acquired  in  very  early  days  by 
Milton's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  widely  read.  A  single 
edition  answered  the  demand.  The  copyright  proved  of  no 
marketable  value.  Thorpe  retained  it  till  he  disappeared  in 
1 62?,  and  then  no  one  was  found  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 

Contemporary  references  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  the 
printed  literature  of  the  day  are  rare.  The  poet,  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  seems  to  have  studied  them,  though  he  failed 
to  note  the  purchase  of  Thorpe's  volume  in  the  list  which  he 
prepared  of  the  English  books  bought  by  him  up  to  the  year 
1^14.  Many  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  figure  in 
Drummond's  early  sonnets  and  poems,  which  were  first  col- 
lected in  1 6 16 .  He  borrowed,  too,  some  lines  from  A  Lover's 
CompIamtyWhich  was  appended  toThorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets.9, 

1  Warner's  Dulvncb  Manuscripts^  p.  9a. 

9  Cf.  Drummond's  Forms,  pt.  ii,  Sonnet  xi,  and  impression,  Edinb.  1616 : 

detre  Napkin  doe  not  grieve 
That  I  this  Tribute  pay  thee  from  mine  JSfcr, 
And  that  (these  posting  Houres  I  am  to  live) 
I  Immdre  thy  fasre  Figures  hs  this  Br  me. 

A  Liver's  CcmfUmt  (if- 1 8) : 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  Napkin  to  her  eyn*y 
Which  on  it  bad  conceited  characters, 
Lsmulring  tie  silken  f  gores  m  the  trine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tcares, 

G  a 
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Continued 
circulation 
of  the 
sonnets  in 
manuscript. 


The  eighth 
sonnet  in 
manuscript. 


Some  twenty  years  later,  Shakespeare's  earnest  admirer  and  imi- 
tator, Sir  John  Suckling,  literally  reproduced  many  expressions 
from  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  in  his  Tragedy  of  Brennoralt.1 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
continued  to  circulate  in  manuscript  as  separate  poems, 
with  distinct  headings,  after,  no  less  than  before,  Thorpe's 
publication  of  the  collection.  Many  copies  of  detached 
sonnets  appear  in  extant  manuscript  albums,  or  in  common- 
place books  of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  edition  indicate 
that  these  transcripts  were  derived  from  a  version  still 
circulating  in  manuscript,  which  was  distinct  from  that 
which  Thorpe  procured.  In  a  manuscript  commonplace 
book  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  apparently  begun 
about  the  year  itfio,  there  is  a  copy  of  Sonnet  VIII*, 
with  the  heading  not  found  anywhere  else:   <In    laudem 

1  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  XL  VII  :— 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke, 
And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  vnto  the  other, 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famisbt  for  a  loot. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighes  himselfe  doth  smother- 
With  my  loues  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  fainted  banquet  bids  my  heart. 

clearly  suggested  such  a  passage  in  Suckling's  play  (v.  1 8-n)  (cf.  Fragmenta 
Aureay  1646 >  p.  44.),  as  : — 

Ift\igene\,    Will  you  not  send  me  neither, 
Your  picture  when  y*  are  gone? 
That  when  my  eye  is  famisht  fir  a  lookey 
It  may  have  where  to  feed, 
And  to  the  fainted  Feast  invite  my  heart. 

9  Cf.  Add.  MS;  i?,!!*?,  f.  4  b.  This  volume  contains  many  different 
handwritings  belonging  to  various  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
opens  with  a  poem  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  entitled 
Raw/eigbs  Caueat  to  Secure  Courtier sy  beginning,  c  I  speak  to  such  if  anie  such 
there  be/  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  on  the  Plague 
of  London  of  i<f<fy,  and,  in  a  far  earlier  hand,  copies  of  Heywood's  transla- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  of  Ovid,  which  appear  in  The  Passionate  Pi/grim  of 
161%. 
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mnsice  et  opprobrium  contemptorij  (sic)  eiusdem.'  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  poem  was  recognized  as  forming  part  of  any 
long  sequence  of  sonnets.  The  variant  readings  are  not 
important,  but  they  are  numerous  enough,  combined  with 
differences  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  to  prove  that  the  copyist  did  not  depend  on  Thorpe's 
text.  In  the  manuscript  the  two  quatrains  and  the  con- 
cluding sixain  are  numbered  <  i  \  <  2  >,  and  c  3  *  respectively. 
The  last  six  lines  appear  in  the  manuscript  thus ; — 

3- 

Marke  howe  one  stringe,  sweet  husband  to  another 

Strikes  each  on  each,  by  mutuall  orderinge 

Resemblinge  Cbi/dey  and  Syer,  and  happy  Mother 

w.^  all  in  one,  this  Angle  note  dothe  singe 

whose  speechles  songe  beeinge  many  seeming  one 
Sings  this  to  theef  Thou  single,  shall  proue  none. 

W:  Shakspeare 

In  Thorpe's  edition  these  lines  run  thus : — 

Marke  how  one  string  sweet  husband  to  an  other, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutuall  ordering; 
Resembling  sier,  and  child,  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechlesse  song  being  many,  seeming  one, 

Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none. 

The  superior  punctuation  of  the  last  line  of  the  manuscript  is 
noticeable. 

In  like  manner,  Sonnets  LXXI  and  XXXII.  which,  closely  Smma 

•  LXXI  and 

connected  in  subject,  meditate  on  the  likelihood  that  the  poet  xxxn. 
will  die  before  his  friend,  appear  as  independent  poems  in 
a  manuscript  commonplace  book  of  poetry  apparently  kept 
by  an  Oxford  student  about  16  33.* 

s  This  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Philiipps,  is  now 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  U.S.A.    Mr.  Winship, 
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The  edition  No  less  than  thirty-one  years  elapsed  before  a  second 

of  1*40.       publisher  repeated   Thorpe's    experiment.     In    16*40,  John 

Benson,  a  publisher  of  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Fleet 
Street,  where  Jaggard's  memory  still  lingered,  brought  out 
a  volume  called  c  Poems  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare  Gent* 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verse  by  several  hands, 

of  Providence,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  transcript.  The  text  of  the  two  sonnets 
only  differs  from  Thorpe's  edition  in  points  of  spelling  and  in  the  substitution 
of  « me*  for  c you*  in  LXXL  8,  and  of  <loue'  for  'birth'  in  XXXII.  11. 
Thorpe's  readings  are  the  better.  In  a  volume  of  MS.  poetry  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bertram,  of  London,  the  well-known  critic  and  bookseller,  and  dating 
about  1630,  Smut  II  appears  as  a  separate  poem  with  a  distinct  title,  which 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  text  induce 
Mr.  Dobell  to  regard  it  as  a  transcript  of  a  copy  which  was  not  accessible  to 
Thorpe.  Most  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  DobelTs  manuscript  volume  bear  their 
writers'  names.  But  this  sonnet  is  unsigned,  and  the  copyist  was  in  apparent 
ignorance  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  work.  In  another  similar  MS.  collection 
of  poetry,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Dobell,  and  is  now  the  property  of  an 
American  collector,  there  figured  several  fragmentary  excerpts  from  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  in  an  order  which  is  found  nowhere  else.  The  handwriting 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  slight  variations  in 
point  of  words,  spelling,  and  punctuation  from  the  printed  text.  In  two 
instances  distinct  titles  are  given  to  the  poems.  One  of  these  transcripts, 
headed  c Cruel',  runs  thus: — 

Thou,  Contracted  to  thine  owne  bright  eys, 
Feedst  thy  light  flame  with  selfe  substantial  fewell, 
Makeing  a  famine,  where  aboundance  lies, 
Thy  selfe  thy  foe  to  thy  sweet  selfe  too  cruell. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  worlds  fresh  ornament, 
And  onely  herauld  to  ye  Gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  owne  Bud  Buriest  thy  Contend, 
And  tender  Churle  makes  wast  in  niggarding. 
Pitty  ye  world  or  Els  this  Glutton  bee 
To  Eat  ye  worlds  due  by  ye  world  &  thee. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow 
And  Dig  deep  tranches  in  thy  beautyes  field, 
Thy  vouths  Proud  liuery  so  gazd  on  now 
Wil  be  A  totterd  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
The  Canker  bloomes  haue  fill  as  deepe  a  dy 
As  ye  Perfumed  tincture  of  ye  roses. 

The  first  ten  lines  correspond  with  Smuet  I.  7-14,  the  next  four  with  Smmtt  II. 
i-<f,  and  the  last  two  with  S<m*tt  LIV.  jHf. 
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but  its  main  contents  are  14.6  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  inter- 
spersed with  all  the  poems  of  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim 
in  the  third  edition  of  1612,  and  further  pieces  by  Heywood 
and  others.  A  short  appendix  presents  <  an  addition  of  some 
excellent  poems  ...  by  other  gentlemen'  which  are  all 
avowedly  the  composition  of  other  pens. 

There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  the 
formal  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  either  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  or  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim  to  Benson.  But  Benson 
duly  obtained  a  licence  on  November  4,  1639,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  The  following  entry 
appears  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Register  under  that 
date: — 

Entred  [to  John  Benson]  for  his  Copie  under  the  hands 
of  doctor  Wykes  and  Master  ffetherston  warden  An  Addition 
of  some  excellent  Poems  to  Shakespeares  Poems  by  other  gentle- 
men. vi£.  His  mistris  dravme.  and  her  mind  by  Beniamin 
Johnson.  An  Epistle  to  Beniamin  Johnson  by  Ffrancis  Beau- 
mont I  His  Mistris  shade  by  R.  Herrick.  etc.    vjV 

The  volume  came  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Cotes,  the 
printer  who  was  at  the  moment  the  most  experienced  of  any 
in  the  trade  in  the  production  of  Shakespearean  literature. 
Cotes  had  bought  in  1627  and  1630  the  large  interests  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  had  belonged  respectively  to  Isaac 
Jaggard  and  Thomas  Pavier.  He  printed  the  Second  Folio 
of  1*3 2  and  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  m  i6$f.  The  device 
which  figured  on  the  title-page  of  his  edition  of  Pericles,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Pavier 's  edition  of  that  play  in  1*19, 
reappeared  on  Benson's  edition  of  the  Poems  in  1*40. 

But,  closely  associated   as    the  Poems  of  1*40    were,  The  source 
through  the   printer   Cotes,    with   the  current   reissues  of  o£Bensoo's 

1  Arbcr,  iy.  461. 
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Shakespeare's  works,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Benson 
depended  on  Thorpe's  printed  volume  in  his  confused  im- 
pression of  the  sonnets.1  The  word  <  sonnets  ',  which  loomed 
so  large  in  Thorpe's  edition,  finds  no  place  in  Benson's.  In 
the  title-pages,  in   the  head-lines,  and    in  the  publisher's 

<  Advertisement ',   Benson    calls   the    contents    <  poems '  or 

<  lines '.  He  avows  no  knowledge  of  c  Shakespeares  Sonnets  \ 
Thorpe's  dedication  to  Mr.  W.  H.  is  ignored.  The  order  in 
which  Thorpe  printed  the  sonnets  is  disregarded.  Benson 
presents  his  < poems'  in  a  wholly  different  sequence,  and 
denies  them  unity  of  meaning.  He  offers  them  to  his  readers 
as  a  series  of  detached  compositions.  At  times  he  runs  more 
than  one  together,  without  break.  But  on  each  detachment 
he  bestows  an  independent  descriptive  heading.  The  varia- 
tions from  Thorpe's  text,  though  not  for  the  most  part 
of  great  importance,  are  numerous. 

The  separate  titles  given  by  Benson  to  the  detached 
sonnets  represent  all  the  poems  save  three  or  four  to  be 
addressed  to  a  woman.  For  example,  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXII  is  entitled  by  Benson,  <Vpon  the  receit 
of  a  Table  Booke  from  bis  MistrisJ  and  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXX  V  is  headed, c  An  intreatie  for  her  acceptance.' 
A  word  of  the  text  is  occasionally  changed  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  difference  of  sex.  In  Sonnet  CIV.  i, 
Benson  reads  «  faire  love '  instead  of  Thorpe's  « faire  friend ', 
and  in  C VIII.  f ,  <  sweet  love '  for  Thorpe's  « sweet  boy '. 

1  Benson's  preface  €  To  the  Reader '  is  not  very  clearly  phrased,  but  he 
gives  no  indication  that  the  poems,  which  he  now  offers  his  public,  were 
reprinted  from  any  existing  publication.    His  opening  words  run  :— 

€  I  here  presume  (under  favour]  to  present  to  your  view,  some  excellent 
and  sweetely  composed  Poems,  of  Master  William  Shakespeare,  Which  in 
themselves  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  [as  those  which]  the  Authour  himselfe 
then  living  avouched ;  they  had  not  the  fortune  by  reason  of  their  Infancie  in 
his  death,  to  have  the  due  accomodatio  of  proportionable  glory,  with  the  rest 
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But  it  is  surprising  how  rare  is  any  alteration  of  this  kind 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  the.  sonnets  to  a  woman's  fascina- 
tions. Sonnet  XX,  which  is  unmistakably  addressed  to  a  man, 
is  headed  <The  Exchange  \  and  Sonnet  XXVI,  which  begins 
<Lord  of  my  love',  is  headed  <A  dutiful  message \  But 
such  other  headings  as,  <  In  Prayse  of  his  Love,'  «  An  address 
to  his  scornefull  Loue,*  « Complaint  for  his  Loues  absence,' 
<  Self-flattery  of  her  beauty,'  &c,  which  are  all  attached  to 
sonnets  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  section  of  Thorpe's 
volume,  present  no  inherent  difficulty  to  the  reader's  mind. 
The  superscriptions  make  it  clear  that  Benson  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  sonnets  from  amatory  poems  of  a  normal  type. 

Benson's  text  seems  based  on  some  amateur  collection 
of  pieces  of  manuscript  poetry,  which  had  been  in  private 
circulation.  His  preface  implies  that  the  sonnets  and  poems 
in  his  collection  were  not  among  those  which  he  knew  Shake- 
speare to  have  <  avouched '  (i.  e.  publicly  acknowledged)  in  his 
lifetime.  By  way  of  explaining  their  long  submergence,  he 
hazards  a  guess  that  they  were  penned  very  late  in  the 
dramatist's  life.  John  Warren,  who  contributes  new  com- 
mendatory lines  (<  Of  Mr.  William  Shakespear ')  for  Benson's 
edition,  writes  of  the  sonnets  as  if  the  reader  was  about  to 
make  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time.1  He  says  of  them 
that  they 

Will  make  the  learned  still  admire  to  see 
The  Muses'  gifts  so  fidly  infused  on  thee. 

of  his  cvcrliving  Workes/  c  Everliving* — the  epithet  which  Thorpe  applied  to 
Shakespeare— -was  in  too  common  use  as  a  synonym  for  '  immortal '  to  make 
it  needful  to  assume  that  Benson  borrowed  it  from  Thorpe  (cf.  Shakespeare, 
I  Henry  Vly  iv.  3.  yi, c  That  ever4hnng  man  of  memorie  Henry  the  Fifth  'Y 

x  The  other  piece  of  commendatory  verse  by  Leonard  Digges  confines 
itself  to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Shakespeare's  continued  hold  on  the  stage, 
and  to  the  playgoer's  preference  of  his  work  over  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 

H 
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The  theory  that  the  publisher  Benson  sought  his  copy 
elsewhere  than  in  Thorpe's  treasury  is  supported  by  other 
considerations.  Sonnets  CX  XXVIII  and  CXLIV>  which  take 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  places  respectively  in  Benson's 
volume,  ignore  Thorpe's  text,  and  follow  that  of  Jaggard's 
Passionate  Pilgrim  (iT99  or  1612).  The  omission  of  eight 
sonnets  tells  the  same  tale.  Among  these  are  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  c Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day?' 
No.  XVIII,  and  the  twelve-lined  lyric  numbered  CXXVI, 
which  some  critics  have  interpreted  as  intended  by  Shakespeare 
to  form  the  envoy  to  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the  man.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  these  two  poems,  and 
six  others  (Nos.  XIX,  XLIII,  LVI,  LXXV,  LXXVI,  and 
XCVI)>  except  on  the  assumption  that  Benson's  compiler  had 
not  discovered  them. 
Eighteenth-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  Benson's  text,  his 

century  edi-  edition  of  them,  although  it  was  not  reprinted  till  1710,  prac- 
sonnets.       tically  superseded  Thorpe's  effort  for  more  than  a  hundred 

years.1  The  sonnets  were  ignored  altogether  in  the  great 
editions  of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither  Nicholas  Rowe,  nor 
Pope,  nor  Theobald,  nor  Hanmer,  nor  Warburton,  nor 
Capell,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  included  them  in  their  respective 
collections  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  None  of  these  editors, 
save  Capell,  showed  any  sign  of  acquaintance  with  them. 
In  collections  of  c  Shakespeare's  Poems '  forming  supplemen- 
tary volumes  to  Rowe's  and  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays, 

1  In  165+  there  was  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  'printed  fir  Humphrey 
Moselfj  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bis  Shop  at  the  Prince's  Armes  in  St.  Paule's 
Churchyard'.  Among  the  books  noticed  is  c  Poems  written  by  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  Gent/  The  entry  suggests  that  Moseley  caused  to  be  printed 
and  published  a  new  issue  of  Shakespeare's  poem?,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  edition. 
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which  came  out  under  independent  editorship  in  the  years 
1 710  and  172/  respectively,  and  were  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendent publishers,  the  whole  of  Benson's  volume  of  1640 
was  reprinted;  the  sonnets  were  not  separated  from  the 
chaff  that  lay  about  them  there.1  The  volumes  which  were 
issued  in  the  middle  of  the  century  under  such  titles  as 
c Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Shakespeare'  (17 to?)  or 
<  Poems.  Written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '  (177;),  again 
merely  reproduce  Benson's  work. 

Only  one  publisher  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  Linton's 
showed  any  acquaintance  with  Thorpe's  version.     In   1710  xhorp^ 
Bernard  Lintott   included   an  exact   reprint   of  it   in  the  edition, 
second  volume  of  his  «  A  Collection  of  Poems  (by  Shake-  l?IO° 
speare)'.     But  no  special  authority   attached  to  Lintott's 
reprint  in  the  critical  opinion  of  the  day,  and  even  Lintott 
betrayed  the  influence  of  Benson's  venture  by  announcing 
on  his  title-page  that  <  Shakespeare's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Sonnets '  were  <  all  in  praise  of  bis  mistress  \ 

It  was  not  until  1766  that  the  critical  study  of  Steevens* 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  be  said  to  have  begun.  In  that  J^JJ** 
year  Steevens  included  an  exact  reprint,  of  his  copy  of 
Thorpe's  edition  of  itfoo  (with  the  Wright  imprint),  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  ( Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Being  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  During 
his  Life-time,  or  before  the  Restoration,  Collated  where 
there  were  different  Copies  and  Publish'd  from  the  Origi- 
nals'.    The  only  comment  that  Steevens  there  made  on  the 

1  Charles  Gildon,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary  volume  of  1710,  whose 
work  was  freely  appropriated  by  Dr.  Sewelt>  the  editor  of  the  supplementary 
volume  of  171;,  denied  that  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  were  sent  to  press 
before  1(40,  and  refuted  doubts  of  their  authenticity  on  internal  evidence  only. 
Of  the  sonnets  or  '  Epigrams ',  as  he  calls  them,  he  remarks :  c  There  is 
a  wonderful  smoothness  in  many  of  them  that  makes  the  Blood  dance  to  its 
numbers*  (p. +63). 

H  X 
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sonnets  was  that  <  the  consideration  >  that  they  made  their 
appearance  with  Shakespeare's  name,  and  in  his  lifetime, 
•seemed  to  be  no  slender  proof  of  their  authenticity \  Of 
their  literary  value,  Steevens  announced  shortly  afterwards 
a  very  low  opinion.  He  excluded  them  from  his  revision 
of  Johnson's    edition    of  the   plays    which   came   out    in 

1778. 
Makme's  Malone  produced  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  sonnets 

SitfontlCal  m  J  78o,  in  his  <  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
1780: '  Plays  published  in  1778  ',  vol.  i.  This  revision  of  Thorpe's 
text  proved  of  the  highest  value.  Steevens  supplied  some 
notes  and  criticisms,  and  in  the  annotations  on  Sonnet 
CXXVII,  Malone  and  he  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy, 
which  occupied  nearly  six  pages  of  small  type,  regarding 
the  general  value  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  A  year  before 
Steevens  borrowed  of  Malone  a  volume  containing  first  editions 
of  the  Sonnets  and  Lucrece.  On  returning  it  to  its  owner, 
he  pasted  on  a  blank  leaf  a  rough  sketch  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  seen  to  be  addressing  William  Atkinson,  Malone's 
medical  attendant,  in  these  words: — 

If  thou  couldst,  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  sonnets,  find  their  disease, 
Or  purge  my  editor,  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee,  &c.x 

Steevens  now  insisted  that  iquaintness    obscurity  and 
tautology '  were  inherent  c  in  this   exotik  species  of  com- 

1  The  volume  containing  this  drawing  is  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Mai.  34).  It  contains  the  following  note  in  Malone's  hand- 
writing : — c  Mr.  Steevens  borrowed  this  volume  from  me  in  1779  to  peruse  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  in  the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  possessed.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  made  this  drawing.  I  was  then  confined  by  a  sore  throat, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Apothecary,  of  whom  the  above  figure, 
whom  Shakespeare  addresses,  is  a  caricature, — E.  M.' 
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petition  \  Malone,  in  reply,  confessed  no  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  claimed  for  their  <  beautiful  lines ' 
a  rare  capacity  for  illustrating  the  language  of  the  plays. 
He  agreed  that  their  ardent  expressions  of  esteem  could 
alone,  with  propriety,  be  addressed  to  a  woman. 

About  the  same  date,  Capell,  who  gave  Malone  some 
assistance,  carefidly  revised  in  manuscript  Thorpe's  text, 
as  it  appeared  in  Lintott's  edition  of  1710.  But  his 
revised  toxt  remains  unpublished  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Steevens  was  to  the  end  irreconcilable, 
and  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his  last  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 1 793>  he  justified  his  continued  exclusion  of  the  sonnets 
from  Shakespeare's  works  on  the  ground  that  the  '  strongest 
Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service  V  The  sonnets  figured  in  Thorpe's 
text,  revised  by  Malone,  in  the  latter's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  of  1790,  in  the  Variorum  of  1803,  and  in  all  the 
leading  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  that  have  been 
published  sine*. 

The  reasoned  and  erudite  appreciation,  which  distin-  Nineteenth- 
guished  eighteenth-century  criticism  of  Shakespearean  drama, 
gives  historic  interest  to  its  perverse  depreciations  or  grudging 
commendations  of  the  Sonnets.  Not  till  the  nineteenth 
century  was  reached,  did  the  tones  of  apology  or  denunciation 
cease.  Nineteenth-century  critics  of  eminence  with  a  single 
exception  soon  reached  a  common  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  poetry.    Hazlitt,  alone  of 

1  Steevens  added :  c  These  miscellaneous  poems  have  derived  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgement  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and 
golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of 
their  culture.  Had  Shakespeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name 
would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonneteer/ 


century 
criticism. 
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the  great  Shakespearean  critics  of  the  past  century,  declined 
to  commit  himself  without  damaging  reserves  to  the  strain 
of  eulogy.  At  the  same  time  differences  have  continued  to 
prevail  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  poems,  even 
amongst  those  whose  poetic  insight  entitle  their  opinion  to 
the  most  respectful  hearing.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Browning 
refused  to  accept  the  autobiographic  interpretation  which 
commended  itself  to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  Great  weight 
was  attached  to  Hallam's  censure  of  the  literal  theory:  <  There 
is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments 
that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets.'  The  controversy 
is  not  yet  ended.  But  the  problem,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  involves  in  only  a  secondary  degree  vexed  questions 
of  psychology  or  aesthetics.  The  discussion  must  primarily 
resolve  itself  into  an  historical  inquiry  respecting  the  con- 
ditions and  conventions  which  moulded  the  literary  expression 
of  sentiment  and  passion  in  Elizabethan  England. 


VI 

Census  of  Copies  of  the  1 609  edition  of  the  Sonnets  are  now  very 

copies.         scarce.    A  somewhat  wide  study  of  sale  catalogues  of  the  past 

1  f  o  years  reveals  the  presence  in  the  book  market  of  barely 
a  dozen  during  that  period.  Many  years  have  passed  since  a 
copy  was  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  only  recent  evidence  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  copy  No.  IX, 
infra,  which  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  1 864  for  £21  j*  1  ?s.  <*/., 
was  acquired  privately,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  by  a  collector 
of  New  York  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Of  the  eleven  traceable 
copies  which  are  enumerated  below,  one  lacks  the  title-page, 
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and  two  have  facsimile  title-pages  j  of  the  remaining  eight, 
three  have  the  Aspley  imprint  and  five  the  Wright  imprint. 
Of  the  eleven  copies,  eight  are  in  England,  and  three  in 
private  libraries  in  America.  Of  the  British  copies  six  are 
in  public  collections.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Mr,  Huth 
seem  to  be  the  only  private  English  owners.1 

The  edition  The  original  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  appeared 

of  1*09.       ^k  two  title-pages  varying  in  the  name  of  the  bookseller  in 
Description.  tjie  imprint.     One  issue  ran  :— 

SHAKE-SPEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  at  London  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  William  Aspley.  \  1609. 

The  title-page  of  the  other  issue  ran :  — 

SHAKES-PEARES  I  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  at  lonpon  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  Iohn  Wright,  dwelling  |  at  Christ  Church  gate.  |  1609. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  quarto,  containing  in  all  forty 
leaves.  Signature  A,  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  contains 
the  title-page  and  dedication.  The  text  of  the  Sonnets  begins 
on  signature  B  and  ends  on  K  recto.  On  K  verso  begins 
c  A  Louers  complaint.  |  By  |  William  Shake-speare  \  and  it  ends 
with  the  close  of  the  volume  on  L  2  verso.  Thus  the  signatures 
run :— A  (two  leaves),  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  in  fours,  and 
L  (two  leaves).  There  is  no  pagination  j  the  leaves  Ai,  A  2, 
C4,  D4,  E4,  F4,  G4,  H4,  I4,  are  unsigned. 
No.  1.  Of  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  that  in  the  Grenville 

British 

Museum.  z  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  three  copies  mentioned  in  the 

following  sale  catalogues  can  be  rightly  identified  with  any  of  the  eleven 

enumerated  copies,  or  whether  they  had,  and  have,  a  separate  existence: — 

1.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  was 
sold  by  the  bookseller  Osborn,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  174.x. 

a.  A  copy  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  library  at  White  Knights,  sold  in 
1819  for  £37. 

3.  A  copy  in  the  collection  of  James  Boswell  the  younger,  which  was  sold 
in  i8if  for  £38  ijs.  od. 
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collection  (G.  1 1 1 8 1),  measuring  tff"  x  \\"  and  bound  in  red  THBEornos 
morocco,  is  in  fine  condition.    This  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  OF  l6°9- 
A  few  pages  are  stained.    This  is  possibly  the  copy  with  j*1**11 
Aspley  imprint,  priced  at  £$  o  in  Messrs.  Longman's  sale  list,  (gT^Sic) 
Bihliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  1 8 1  j- ,  p.  3  o  1 ,  which  fetched  /40  19/.  od.  copy, 
at  the  sale  or  a  portion  of  John  Bellingham  Ingli*  library  in 
June,  182*. 

The  second  Museum  copy  (C.  21.  c.  44),  which  measures  No.  11. 
7iV'  x  Tts'%  has  the  title-page  and  last  leaf  in  a  dirty  con-  JJJJ^ 
dition,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  good  copy.     Some  pages  are  (Bright) 
mended     It  is  bound  in  yellow  morocco.    It  was  apparently  copy- 
sold  with  the  library  of  B.  H.  Bright  in  1 84  j-  for  £34  10s.  od. 
It  has  the  Wright  imprint.    It  was  reproduced  in  Shakspere- 
Quarto  Facsimiles,  No.  30,  by  Charles  Praetorius  in  18  86. 

Of  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  one  which  No.  in. 
is  reproduced  here  belongs  to  the  Malone  collection  and  is  £^1£ian 
bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Lucrece.    It  has  the  Aspley  \0^  n*' 
imprint,  and  measures   7rz" x  Sts\  being  inlaid  on  paper 
measuring  $>£"  x  7f"«    Malone  acquired  the  volume  in  April, 
*779>  paying  twenty  guineas  for  the  two  quartos.1     He  lent 
the  volume  to  Steevens  in  the  same  year.   Malone  subsequently 
inlaid  and  bound  up  the  two  tracts  with  quarto  editions 
of  Hamlet  (1*07),  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (1 798),  of  Pericles 
(1*09  and  1619),  and  A  TorksUre  Tragedy  (1608).     The  whole 
volume  was  labelled '  Shakespeare  Old  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    It  is 
now  numbered  Malone  34. 

The  second  Bodleian  copy  was  presented  by  Thomas  No.  iv. 
Caldecott,  and  is  now  numbered  Malone  88tf.    The  volume  ^yian 
is  bound  up  with  15*94  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  copy/ 
Lucrece^  which  it  follows.     It  has  several  manuscript  notes  in 
Caldecott's  handwriting,  chiefly  dealing  with  misprints  and 
illustrations  from  the  plays.    The  copy  has  been  cut  down 
by  the  binder.     It  measures  6£"  x  4-^",  and  the  date  of 
the  title-page,  which  bears  Wright's  name,  has  been  cut  off. 

A  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  no.  v% 

1  The  Earl  of  Charlemont's  MSS.,  i.  343  (in  Hist.  Comm.  MSS.  Rep*rt). 
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ThbEditiom 

OF  irfop. 

Trinity 

Cambridge, 
copy. 

NaVI. 
The  John 
Rylands 
Library 
copy. 


No.  VII. 
The  Bridge- 
water  House 
copy. 


Cambridge,  is  defective,  wanting  eigjit  leaves  (A1-2,  Bi, 
K  2-L  2)  including  the  title.  The  missing  pages  are  supplied 
in  manuscript  by  Capell,  who  transcribed  a  Wright  title-page. 
The  volume  measures  7"  x  y". 

The  John  Rylands  Library,  in  Manchester,  contains 
a  very  fine  copy  which  was  acquired  with  Lord  Spencer's 
Althorp  collection,  in  1892.  It  measures  7i"*f\  and  has 
the  Wright  imprint  Earl  Spencer  purchased  it  in  1798,  at 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer's  library,  for  ^8.  It  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  is  bound  by  Roger  Payne  in  green 
morocco.  Two  peculiarities  give  the  copy  exceptional  interest. 
On  .the  last  page  of  the  volume,  below  the  ornament,  is  the 
following  manuscript  note,  in  a  somewhat  ornamental  hand- 
writing of  the  early  seventeenth  century : — «  Comendacons  to 
my  very  kind  &  approued  fireind  23:  M :  \  The  numeral  and 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  may  be  the  autograph  of 
the  donor  in  cipher,  or  may  indicate  the  date  of  gift,  March 
or  May  23.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  there  is  no  internal  or  external  evidence  to  associate 
it  in  any  way  with  Shakespeare.  The  copy  was  clearly  pre- 
sented by  one  friend  to  another  about  the  date  of  publication. 
Another  manuscript  note  in  the  volume  is  of  more  normal 
character.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page — to  the  left  above  the 
ornament — is  the  symbol '  yd '  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
inscription  at  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Edward  Alleyn  records  in  his  account-book  for  June,  1609, 
that  he  paid  fivepence  for  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 
The  suggestion  based  on  this  fact  that  the  Spencer  copy 
originally  belonged  to  Alleyn  seems  hazardous.1 

An  interesting  history  attaches  to  the  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  at  Bridgewater  House.  Originally 
acquired  by  the  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  it  was  sold  by 


1  Cf.  Dibdin's  Aedts  Altborf******  *•  *9+ •  Mr.  Guppy,  the  librarian  of 
the  John  Rylands  library,  has  kindly  given  me  a  very  full  description  of  this 
volume  and  careful  tracings  of  the  manuscript  inscriptions. 
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the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1802,  apparently  on  the  ThbEditioh 
erroneous  assumption  that  he  owned  another  copy.  It  was  OF  l6o+ 
then  bought  by  George  Chalmers  for  Si.  At  the  sale  of 
Chalmers9  library,  in  1 842,  it  was  repurchased  for  the  library 
at  Bridgewater  House  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  grand- 
father of  the  third  Earl,  the  present  owner,  for  £107. 
This  copy  was  reproduced  in  photo-zincography,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  in  18*2.  It  has  the  Aspley 
title-page.  It  is  in  eighteenth-century  binding.  The  measure- 
ments are  7-?"  x  jr|". 

The  copy  belonging  to  A.  H.  Huth  has  the  Wright  No.  vm 
imprint.    It  was  for  many  years  in  the  Bentinck  library  Tk«H«^ 
at  Varel,  near  Oldenburg,  and  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  copyi 
tracts  which  had  been  bound  together  in  1728.    The  volume 
was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Tycho  Mommsen  in  185-7, 
when  the  Bentinck  library  was  dispersed  by  sale.    It  was 
purchased  by  Halliwell[-Phiilipps],  but  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  his 
books  in  1 8  j  8,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of 
the  present  owner,  (through  the  bookseller  Lilly)  for  £174 
7/.  od.    The  copy  is  somewhat  dirty,  the  top  margins  are  cut 
close,  and  some  of  the  print  in  the  headlines  is  shaved1 

Of  the  copies  in  America,  the  most  interesting  belongs  No.  ix. 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York.    It  has  the  Wright  }££*** 
imprint,  is  bound  in  brown  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis,  and  copy 
measures  6 \"  x  jr".    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  purchased  by  Narcissus  Luttrell  for  one  shilling.    It  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears,  and  it  was  sold  in  1800  at  the  sale  of  Steevens'  library 
for  £1  1 9/.  od.    It  was  then  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in   181 2   it  fetched 

1  A  copy  of  Shakespeare's  c  Poems  and  Sonnets '  dated  1609  is  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester- 
shire.  The  library  was  bequeathed,  with  the  Gopsall  property,  tip  Lord  Howe's 
ancestor,  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon,  by  Charles  Jennens,  the  virtuoso, 
and  friend  of  Handel,  in  1773.  But  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Smmeit  in  Lord 
Howe's  library  at  Gopsall  proves  on  examination  (which  Lord  Howe  invited 
me  there  to  make)  to  be  Lintott's  edition  of  17 10— in  which  the  title-page  of 
the  i<foj>  edition  of  the  Svmtts  is  reproduced. 

I  2 
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Thb  Edition 
of  1609, 


No.  X. 
The  Halsey 
copy,  for- 
merly at 
Rowfant. 


No.  XI. 
The  White 
copy. 


Poems  of 
1640. 

Description. 


£zx  1  os.  od.  It  was  again  sold  at  Evans'  sale  rooms  in 
a  valuable  collection  of €  Books  of  a  Gentleman  gone  abroad  \ 
on  Jan.  27,  1830,  for  £29  tor.  6d.y  and  was  afterwards  acquired 
by  George  Daniel,  whose  monogram  G.  D.  is  stamped  on  the 
coven  It  fetched  at  the  Daniel  sale  of  1 864  £12?  1 j\r.  od.y  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  Almon  W.  Gr  is  wold  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Church  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Griswold  through 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in  1889  for  /i,ooo 
(jy>oo  dollars).  The  title-page  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 
the  Grolier  Club's  c  Catalogue  of  original  and  early  editions  \ 
1897,  p.  187. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Halsey,  of  New  York,  is  the  owner  of  the  copy 
formerly  belonging  to  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  of  Rowfant, 
which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in 
Jan.  1907.  This  copy  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  It  seems  to  be 
the  «  imperfect'  copy  sold  at  the  Jolley  sale  in  London  in 
1 8  44  for  £1 3  ; l  and  successively  in  the  libraries  of  Edward 
Vernon  Utterson,  at  whose  sale  in  18  72  it  fetched  £10  js.  od.; 
of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillippsl,  who  sold  it  for  £41  in  i8j-c?, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  William  Tite.  At  the  Tite  sale 
in  1 874  it  seems  to  have  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  White 
for  the  late  Frederick  Locker  Lampson  for  £ij  10s.  od.  The 
title  and  dedication  are  supplied  in  admirable  facsimile  by 
Harris.    The  volume  is  bound  in  extra-morocco  by  J.  Clarke. 

A  third  copy  in  America,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
White  of  Brooklyn,  also  has  the  title-page  and  dedication  in 
facsimile.  It  measures  6$"  x  /'.  The  volume  was  bound  by 
Charles  Lewis  and  acquired  by  the  present  owner  in  New 
York  in  1887. 

Hie  edition  of  1 640  is  an  octavo  of  ninety-seven  leaves 
without  pagination,  and  is  made  up  in  two  distinct  parts — 

1  Dibdin  writes  somewhat  mysteriously  of  Jolley's  copy,  despite  its  imper- 
fections, thus :  'The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Jolley  copy  is  one  of 
singular  interest,  almost  sufficient  to  add  another  day  to  a  bibliographical 
decameron.  The  copy  is  in  pristine  condition,  and  looks  as  if  snatched  from 
the  press.9  Bound  up  with  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  1 5*94  (see  Venus  and  Adonis ^ 
Census  No.  II,  British  Museum  copy),  it  was  acquired  by  jolley  for  a  few  pence 
in  a  Lancashire  ramble. 
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the  first  of  five  leaves  and  the  second  of  ninety-two.    The    Poems  of 
first  part,  of  five  leaves,  is  supplementary  to  the  rest  of  the      l6+°- 
work.     On  the  third   and    fourth   leaves   are   respectively  The  supple- 
the  signatures  *2,  *3,  a  form  of  signature  which  indicates  that  mciu.ary 
the  sheet  to  which  it  is  attached  was  prepared  and  printed  £H™ns 
after  the  rest  of  the  volume  was  ready  for  the  press.    These 
supplementary  pages  contain  a  frontispiece  facing  the  title, 
presenting    a    carefully-elaborated    cut    of   the    Droeshout 
engraving  of  the  First  Folio  signed  <  W.  M.  Sculpsit  \     The 
engraver  was  William  Marshall,  an  artist  of  repute.    The 
lower  half  of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  eight  lines  of  verse, 
of  which  the  first  six  consist  of  three  couplets  drawn  at 
haphazard  from  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy  in  the  First  Folio.    The 
concluding  couplet — 

For  ever  live  thy  fame,  the  world  to  tell, 
Thy  like  no  age  shall  ever  parallel. 

alone  seems  original.1     The  title-page  of  the  supplementary 
leaves  runs : — 

Poems:  |  Written  |  by  Wil.  Shake-speare  |  Gent.  |  [Printer's 
device  with  motto  l  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev.*]  Printed  at  Lon- 
don by  Tho.  Coteiy  and  are  |  to  be  sold  by  John  Benson,  dwelling 
in  |  St.  Duns  tan*  s  Church-yard.     1 640. 

On  leaf  *  z  begins  c  Address  to  the  Reader  ',  signed  I.  B., 
i.e.  John  Benson,  the  publisher  and  bookseller.  On  leaf  *3 
begins  a  piece  of  commendatory  verse  l  Vpon  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Deceased  Authour,  and  his  Poems '  occupying 
three  pages  and  signed  <  Leon.  Digges  \  On  the  back  of  leaf 
*4  are  seven  commendatory  couplets  headed  <  Of  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare y  and  signed  John  Warren.  There  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  ends. 

The  second   and    substantive    portion    of  the  volume  The  sub- 
follows  immediately.     It  begins  with  a  second  title-page,  J^^erf 
identical  at  all  points  with  the  first,  save  for  the  omission  the  book, 
of  the  date,  1*40,  in  the  last  line.    This  title  is  printed  on 

1  The  first  three  couplets  are  respectively  Jonson's  lines  17, 18,  4.7,  48, 
and  3, 4. 
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Poems  of  the  first  leaf  of  a  sheet  bearing  the  signature  A.  The  text 
l6+°-  begins  on  a  leaf  which  is  signed  A  2,  and  headed  *  Poems 
by  Wil.  Shake-speare,  Gent.'  Thenceforth  the  signatures 
are  regularly  marked,  viz.  A  2,  A3-M4  in  eights.  The 
contents  become  very  miscellaneous  and  are  by  many  hands 
after  leaf  G  (recto),  on  which  appears  Shakespeare's  last 
sonnet,  CLIV.  After  an  interval  of  rour  leaves,  on  G  y  (verso] 
begins  A  Lovers  Complaint,  which  finishes  on  Hi  (verso),  ana 
is  succeeded  by  Hey  wood's  two  « Epistles '  from  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  of  1*12  (H  3  recto -K  4  recto).  The  following  leaves 
down  to  Li  (verso)  are  successively  occupied  by  Marlowe's 
poem,  <Liue  with  me  and  be  my  loue',  with  Raleigh's 
reply  (in  the  text,  not  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  but  of 
England's  Helicon) ;  another  [reply]  of  the  same  nature  (from 
England's  Helicon) ;  €  Take  oh  take  those  lippes  away '  (from 
Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother  in  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  only 
appeared  in  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1.  i-tf);  <Let  the  bird  of 
lowest  lay '  with  the  «  Threnes '  (from  Chester's  Loves  Martyr^ 
1  (Jo  1,  where  it  is  assigned  to  Shakespeare);  <  Why  should  this 
a  Depart  be'  (from  As  Tou  Like  It,  iii.  2.  133-62);  Milton's 
Epitaph  from  the  Second  Folio;  Basse's  sonnet  from  the 
First  Folio ;  and  a  previously  imprinted  c  Elegie  on  the  death 
of  that  famous  Writer  and  Actor,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  \ 
On  signature  L  2  (recto)  is  introduced  a  new  section  headed : 
<An  addition  of  some  excellent  poems,  to  those  precedent,  of 
renowned  Shakespeare,  by  other  gentlemen.'  Sixteen  separate 
poems  follow  with  the  following  titles:  cHis  Mistresse  Drawne', 


morning';  <A  Sigh  sent  to  his  Mistresse';  <An  Allegorical 
allusion  of  melancholy  thoughts  to  Bees ',  signed  I.  G. ;  'The 
Primrose'  (from  Herrick's  HesperidesV,  'A  Sigh'  (by  Thomas 
Carew);  « A  Blush ' ;  <  Orpheus  Lute ';  <Am  I  dispis'd  because 
you  say '  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)}  <  Vpon  a  Gentlewoman 
walking  on  the  Grasse';  «On  his  Love  going  to  Sea' 
(assigned   to  Carew);   and  <Aske  me  no  more  where  loue 
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bestovves  *  (by  Carew).      A  typed  facsimile  of  the   1  £40    Poems  op 
volume  was  issued  by  Alfred  Russell  Smith  in  188 j.  l6*°- 

The  volume  is  comparatively  common.  The  earliest  The  copies 
mention  of  its  sale  by  auction  was  in  1*83,  but  the  price  ^JJ^ 
it  fetched  is  unknown.  It  sold  for  a  shilling  at  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard's  sale  in  itf88.  Just  a  century  later  a  copy  fetched 
9/.  at  Thomas  Pearson's  sale.  The  highest  price  it  has  yet 
reached  at  public  auction  is  £1  otf,  which  was  realized  at  the 
Turner  sale  in  June,  1888.  Since  that  date  a  dozen  copies,  in 
very  varying  condition,  have  been  publicly  sold  at  lower 
prices.  Copies  are  in  the  following  public  libraries  in  England: 
The  British  Museum,  two  copies  (one  in  Grenville  collection, 
measuring  j^"  x  3-^",  and  one,  C.  3  9.  a.  40,  without  portrait) ; 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Malone  collection  j  Trinity  Col- 
lege^  Cambridge,  Capell  collection,  measuring  tf'  x  $?" ;  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  Birmingham;  and  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Library,  Stratfbrd-on-Avon. 

In  America  the  public  libraries  possessing  copies  include : 
New  York  Public  Library  (Lenox  collection),  Boston  Public 
Library  (Barton  collection). 

Among  private  owners  in  America  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of 
New  York  owns  the  very  fine  copy,  bound  by  Charles  Lewis, 
measuring  riY'*3T">  which  fetched  £106  at  the  sale  in 
London  at  Sotheby's  on  June  18,  1888,  of  the  library  of 
Robert  Samuel  Turner.  Heber's  (imperfect)  copy  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  of  Philadelphia. 
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"CRoin  faiteft  ocnm  wc  defire  itKreaie, 
■TThM  thereby  beauties  X»/r  might  neucrdk. 
But  as  the  riper  ftiould  by  time  deceafe, 
His  tender  beire  might  bearehis  memory; 
But  thou  contra&edto  thine  owne  bright  eyes, 
Fced'ft  thy  I  ighti  flame  with  felfe  fubftantiall  fewell. 
Making  i  famine  where  aboundwicc  lies, 
Thy  fclfe  thy  foc,to  thy  fweet  felfe  too  cruel!: 
Thou  that  art  now  the  w  orldf  frefti  ornament, 
And  only  hcrauld  to  the  gaudy  Ipring, 
Within  thine  owne  bud  buritit  thy  content. 
And  tender  chorie  makfi  wait  in  iiiggardtogt 
Pitty  the  world, or  clle  this  glutton  be, 
To  cue  the  world*  dwc.by  the  graue  and  thee. 
a 
V"V7Hen  fortie  Winters  (hall  befcige  thy  bra*, 

And  digge  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauties  field*    . 
Thy  yobthes  proud  liueryfo  gaz'doo  now, 
Wil  be  t  totter'd  weed  of  final  wor  t  h  held: 
Then  being  askt.whcrc  all  thy  beautie  lies. 
Where  ill  the  rreafure  of  thy  lufty  daies; 
To  fay  within  thine  owne  dcepe  funken  cyet, 
Were  an  all-eating  0iame,and  thriftlefie  praife. 
How  much  more  praife  dcieru'd  thy  beauties  vfe, 
If thou  couldfl  anlwcxe  thif  fiire  child  of  mine 
Shall  fum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excule 
Proouing  bii  beautic  by  ujeccmon  thine. 

I  Jto 
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This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  ouM, 
And  fee  thy  blood  warm*  when  thou  fceTft  it  could* 

I 

LOokc  in  thy  glaflfe  and  tell  the  Ace  thou  veweft* 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  fa»I4forme  another,, 

Whofe  jrtfltrepaiip  if  nowthpu  not  renewed, 

Thou  doo'A  beguile  the  worid/rnbMTe  fome mother.. 

For  where  is  (he  fo  Aire  whofc  vn-card  worabe 

DiiHaincs  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 

Or  who  is  he  fo  fend  will  oe  the  tombc, 

Ofhis  felfc  lotie  to  Aeppofaruy? 

Thou  art  thy  mothers  glaflc  and  (he  in  thee 

Calls  backe  che  touely  Aprill  of  her  prime, 

So  thpu  through  windowes  of  thine  age  ftult  fee, . 

Difpight  of  wrinkles  this  thy  goulden  cime# 
But  if  thou  Hue  remembrednotto  be, 
Die  /ingle  and'thine  Image  dies  with  the?,. 

VNthrifty  louclineflc  why  doft  thou  fpen&. 
Vponthy  ftlfc  thy  beauties  legacy? 
Natures  begueft  giucs  nothing  but  doth  lend, 
And  being  franck  (he  lends  to  thofe  are  frees* 
Then  bcautious  nigard  .why  dooittbouabufe, 
The  bouotiojis  largefle  giuen  thee  togiuc?. 
Proficles  *fcrer  why  dooft  thou  We 
So  great afumrne  of  fummes  vet  caaft  notUue? 
For  hauine  traflftke  witktby  felfe  alone, 
Thou  of  thy  felfe  thy  fweet  felfe  doft  deceaue^ 
Then  how  when  nature  calls  thee  tabe  gone,.. 
What  acceptable  *4*dit  can'A  tbottleaue? 

Thv  ynufd  beauty  muft  be  tomb'd  with  thec^  . 

WhichTfedliucsthVxccutortobe.    ,; 

THofc  bowers  that  with  gentle  worke  did  frame, 
The  louely  gaze  where  euerv  eye  doth  dw<U 
*^^^c^«ws  to  thevtry  fenc. 

And 
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And  that  vnfaire  which  faitely  doth  excelk 
For  neuer  refting  time  leads  Summer  on, 
To  hidiout  winter  and  confounds  htm  there. 
Sap  cbeckt  widi  froft  and  luftic  lcau's  quite  goo* 
Beauty  orc4how'd  and  barenes  euenr  where. 
Then  were  not  fumroers  diftillation  left 
A  liquid  prifoner  pent  in  walls  of  ehflc, 
Beauties  effctf  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it  nor  noe  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  diftil'd  though  they  with  winter 
Lccfc  but  their  (hoWjtheir  fubfiance  flill  Uucs  fwctu 

6 

THcn  let  not  winters  wragged  hand  deface, 
In  thee  thy  fummcr  ere  thou  be  diflil'd: 
Make  fweet  fome  viall;treafure  thou  fome  places 
With  beautits  treafure  ere  it  befelfe  kil'd: 
That  vie  is  not  forbidden  fiery, 
Which  happies  thofc  that  pay  the  witling  lonct 
That  a  for  thy  fclfe  to  breed  an  other  thee, 
Or  ten  times  happier  be  it  ten  for  one, 
Ten  times  thy  felt e  were  happier  then  thou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  rengurV)  thee, 
Then  what  could  death  doe  if  thou  Jhould'ft  depart, 
Leaning  thee  lluing  in  pofterityf 
Be  not  fclfc-wild  for  thou  art  much  too  faire, 
To  be  deaths  conqueft  and  make  wormes  thine  beire, 

7 

LOe  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light, 
Lifts  rp  bis  burning  hcad,each  vnder  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new  appearing  fight, 
Senting  with  lookes  his  facrcd  maieAy, 
And  hauing  clirab'd  the  Aeene  vp  heauenly  hill* 
Refcmbling  ftrong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal!  lookes  adore  his  beauty  ftill. 
Attending  on  his  goulden  pitaNnagei 
But  when  fhxn  high4Boa  pkh  with  weiy  carf 


c 
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like  feeble  age  lie  reeled*  ftoro  the  darf, 
The  eyes(fore  dotioui)nbw  conuertcd  are 

From  hit  low  tra&  and  looke  an  other  wtyt 
So  tbou,thy  fclfc  out-going  in  thy  noon* 
Vnlok'd  on  dkfl  vnieffc  thou  geca  (bone. 

8 

MVficktohcare,wbyhcar'ftth™ 
Sweets  with  fweets  warre  not  ,iov  delights  in  loy:. 
Why  Iou'ft  thou  that  which  thou  reccauft  not  gladJjr, 
Or  clfc  rtircatTft  witbpleafiire  thine  annoy  ^ 
If  the  true cahcord  of  well  tuned  founds 
By  rnions  married  do  offend  thine  eare. 
They  do  but  fwectly  chide  thee,  who  confound* 
In  finglcncflc  the  parts  that  thou  fliouUTft  bearer 
Marke  how  one  ftring  fweethuAand  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  muaiall  ordering; 
Refembling  fier,and  child,  and  happy  mother, 
Who  ail  in  one,onej>leafine  not*  do  fingt 
Whofe  fpeechleflc  fong  being  many.feertin^  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee -thou  fmglt  wilt  proue  none. 

9* 

IS  it  for  feare  to  wet  t  widdowes  eye, 
That  thou  confom'ft  thy  fclfe  in  fingle  lift* 

Ah#  thou  ifiiilefie  (halt  hap  todic, 

The  woridwiUwaile  thee  like  amakeWfcw^e,. 

The  wodd  wilbe  thy  widdow  and  ftill  weeot, 
That  thou  no  forme  of  thee  haft  left  behind , 
When  euety  priuat  widdow  well  may  keep* 
By  children!  eyesjier  husbands  rtiape  in  minder 
Looke  what  an  vnthrift  in  the  world  doch  fpendi 
Shifts  but  his  place/or  (till  the  world  intoyes  it 
But  beauties  waftei  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  vmrfde  the  Wer  fo  deftroy es  it: 
Nilotic  toward  others  in  that  bofome  fits 
That  on  himfclfcfiiAmurdrouslhanK  commits^ 


,s 
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FO  fliame  deny  that  th^t  bcar'ft  loue  to  any 
Who  for  thy  felfe  an  fo  rnprouident 

Grauot  if  thou  wik,thou  art  bclou'd  of  many* 

But  that  thou  none  lou  ft  is  mod  euident: 

For  thou  art  fo  poffeft  with  murdrous  hate, 

That  gain  ft  thy  felfe  thou  ftickft  not  to  conipire, 

Seeking  that  fafeautious  roofe  to  ruinate 

Which  to  repaire  Jhould  be  thy  chiefe  defire  : 

O  change  thy  thought,that  I  may  change  my  minde, 

Shall  hate  be  faircrlog'd  then  gentle  loue? 

Be  as  thy  prefence  is  gracious  and  kind, 

Or  to  thy  felfe  at  leaft  kind  harted  proue, 
Make  thee  an  other  felfe  for  loue  of  me, 
That  beauty  (till  may  liue  in  thine  or  thee, 

II 

AS  faft  as  thou  (halt  wane  fo  fad  thou  grow'ft, 
In  one  of  thine/rom  that  which  thou  departed, 
And  that  frcfli  bloud  which  yongly  thou  bcftow'ft, 
Thou  maift  call  thine, when  thou  from  youth  conuertcft, 
Herein  Hues  wifdotne}beauty,and  increafe, 
Without  this  follie,age,and  could  decay, 
If  all  Were  minded  fo,the  times  fhould  ceafe, 
And  thrccfcooreyearc  would  make  the  world  away: 
Let  thofe  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  ftore, 
Har{h,featurele(Te,and  rude ,  barrenly  pcrrifli, 
Lookc  whom  flic  beft  indow*d,(he  gaue  the  more; 
Which  bountious  guift  thou  fhouldft  in  bounty  cherrifln, 
She  caru'd  thee  tor  her  feale^nd  menttherby, 
Thou  ftiouldft  print  more,not  let  that  coppy  die* 

I* 
\7\7Hen  I  doe  count  the  clock  that  tels  the  time, 

And  fee  the  braue  day  funck  in  hidious  night, 

When  1  behold  the  violet  paft  prime, 

And  fable  curls  or  filuer  d  ore  with  white : 

When  lofty  trees  I  fee  barren  of  leaues, 

Which  crft  from  heat  did  canopic  the  herd 

Bj  And 
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And  Sommers  grecnc  all  girded  vp  in  fticauet 
Borne  on  the  beare  with  white  and  briftly  beards 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  queftion  make 
That  thou  among  the  waftcs  of  rime  muft  goe, 
Since  fweets  and  beauties  do  thcm-fehies  forfake, 
And  die  as  faft  as  they  fee  others  grow, 
And  nothing  cainft  Times  fieth  can  make  defence 
Saue  breed  tobraue  liim,when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

QThat  you  were  your  felfcjbut  loue  you  are 
No  longer  yours,then  you  your  fclfehere  hue, 
Againfl  this  cumming  end  you  (hould  prepare, 
And  your fwect  icmblancc  to  fome  other  giue. 
So  fhould  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lcafc 
Find  no  dctermination,thenyou  were 
You  fclfc  again  after  your  felfcs  deceaie, 
When  your  fwect  ttTuc  your  fwect  forme  fhould  beard 
Who  lets  fo  faife  a  houfe  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  rphold, 
Againft  the  floirny  gufls  of  winters  day 
And  barren  rage  of  deaths  eternall  cold? 
O  none  but  vnthrifts,deare  my  loue  you  know, 
You  had  a  Fathcr,let  your  Son  fay  fo. 

H 

NOc  fro  3i  the  ftars  do  I  my  iudgement  plucky 
And  yet  me  thinkes  I  haue  Aftronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of good,or  euil  lucke, 
OfpIagues,of  dearths,or  feafons  qualiity, 
Nor  can  1  fortune  to  breefe  mynuits  tell; 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  raine  and  winde, 
Or  fay  with  Princes  if  it  (hal  go  wcl 
By  oft  prcdift  that  I  in  heauen  finde. 
But  from  thine  cics  my  knowledge  I  deriue* 
And  conlhnt  ftars  in  them  I  read  fuch  art 
As  truth  and  bcautie  (Hal  together  thriue 
If  from  chy  iclfc,cg  ftorc  thou  wouldft  conuem 
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Or  elfe  ofthcc  this  I  prognoftkate, 

Thy  end  is  Truths  and  Beauties  doomc  and  date*. 

TjU  Hen  I  confider  cuenr  thing  that  growe* 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment. 
That  this.buge  ftage  prefenteth  nought  but  (howes 
Whereon  the  Stars  in  ftcret  influence  comment. 
When  Ifercciuc  that  men  as  plants  increafe, 
Ghearcd  and  checkt  euen  by  the  felfc-fame  skie: 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful]  fap,at  height  decreafe, 
And  were  their  braue  ftatc  out  of  memory. 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconftant  ftay, 
Sets  you  mo  ft  r  ich  in  youth  before  my  fight, 
Where  waftfull  time  debateth  with  decay 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  fuJIied  nigh^ 

And  all  in  war  with  Time  for  louc  of  you 

As  he  takes  from  ycu,I  ingraft  you.  new* 

\£ 

BVt  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  waie 
Make  warre  vppon  this  bloudie  tiranttimc?4 
And  fortifieyour  Jclfe  in  your  decay 
With  mcanes  more  blefTcil  then  my  barren  rime? 
Now  ftand  youx>n  the  top  ofhappie  houres, 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yet?n{ct» 
With  renuous  wifli  would  oeare  your  lining  flower! ; 
Much  liker  then  your  painted-counterfeit:  ' 
So  fhould  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repatrc 
Which  this  (Times pcnfclor  my pupill pen) 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  faire 
Can  make  you  Hue  your  fclfe  in  eiesofmen* 
To  giuc  away  your  felfe,keeps  your  fclfe  ftill, 
And  you  no  u  ft  hue  drawne  by  your  owne  fweet  skill,. 

V\7Ha  will  beleeue  my  rerfe  in  time  to  come ' 
r'        If  it  were  fild  with  yourmoft  high  defend 

B4  Though 
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Though  yet  hcaucn  knowes  it  U  but  ts  a  tomb* 

Which  hides  your  life ,  and  (hew**  not  balfc  your  ptfti* 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 

And  in  frefl*  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 

The  age  to  come  would  fay  this  Poet  lies, 

Such  heauenly  touches  ncre  coucht  earthly  faces* 

So  ftiould  my  papers  (yellowed  with  their  age) 

Be  fcorn  d,likc  old  men  of  lefic  truth  then  tongue, 

And  your  true  rights  be  termd  a  Poets  rage, 

And  ftretched  miter  of  an  Antique  fong. 

But  werefome  childe  of  yours  aliue  that  time, 
You  ftiould  liue  twifc  in  it,and  in  my  time, 

18. 

SHall  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summers  day? 
Thou  art  more  loucly  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  windes  do  fhake  the  darling  buds  of  Maie* 
And  Sommers  leaie  hath  all  too  fhort  a  date: 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  hcaucn  fhines, 
And  often  i*  his  cold  complexion  dimrnd, 
And  cuery  faire  from  faire  fome-time  declines, 
By  chancc,or  natures  changing  courfe  vntrim'd: 
But  thy  eternall  Sommer  fhall  not  fade, 
Nor  loofe  pofleffion  of  that  faire  thou  ow'ft, 
Nor  fhall  death  brag  thou  wandr'ft  in  his  (hade, 
When  in  eternal!  lines  to  time  thou  grow'ft, 
So  long  as  men  can  breath  or  eyes  can  lee, 
So  long  liues  this,and  this  giues  life  to  thee, 

T*\Euouring  time  blunt  thou  the  Lyops  pawes, 
■■^And  make  the  earth  deuourc  her  owne  fwcet  broorf, 
Plucke  the  kcenc  teeth  from  the  fierce  Tygers  yawca , 
And  burne  the  long  liud  Pharnix  in  her  blood, 
Make  glad  andforry  fcafons  as  thou  fleet'ft, 
And  do  what  ere  thou  wilt  fwift-footed  time 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  fweets: 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  moft  bainous  aime, 
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So  UN  ITS. 

O  came  not  with  thy  howers  my  louts  faire  brain  f 

Nor  draw  noc  lines  therewith  thine  antique  pen, 

Him  in  thy  courfc  vntainted  doc  allow, 

for  beauties  pattcrnc  to  fuccedin*  men. 

Yet  doe  thy  worft  ouldTime  difpight  thy  wrong, 
My  louc  flialHo  my  Tcrile  cucr  liuc  young. 
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AWomins  face  with  natures  owne  hand  painted, 
Haftc  thou  the  Matter  Miftris  of  my  paflion, 
A  womans  gentle  hart  but  not  acquainted 
With  ihifrirg  change  as  is  falfe  wotaens  fafhion, 
An  eye  more  bright  then  thcirs,Ieffe  falfe  in  row  ling: 
Gilding  the  obie&  W  herc-vpon  it  gazeth, 
A  man  in  hew  all  /for/ in  his  controlling, 
Which  ttealcs  mens  eyes  and  women*  foulcs  amafrth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  firft  created, 
Till  nature  as  (he  wrought  thee  fell  a  dotinge, 
A  iid  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  addinp  one  thing  to  my  purpefe  nothing. 

Bur  fincc  fhe  prickt  thee  out  for  women*  pleafure^ 
Mine  be  thy  loue  and  thy  loues  tfc  their  trcafure. 
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SOis  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Mule, 
Stird  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verfe, 
Who  heauen  it  fclfe  for  ornament  doth  vfe, 
And  cuery  fair*  with  his  faire  doth  reherfe. 
Making  a  coopelment  of  prood  compare 
With  Sunne  and  Moone.with  earth  and  feas  rich  gems: 
With  Aprills  firft  borne  flowers  and  all  things  rare, 
That  heauens  ayre  in  this  huge  rondure  hems, 
O  let  me  true  in  loue  but  truly  write, 
And  then  bcleeue  roe,my  loue  is  as  faire, 
As  any  mothers  childe,though  not  fo  bright 
As  thofe  gould  (an dells  fixe  in  heauens  ayer.* 

La  them  fay  more  that  like  ©fhe arc-fay  weB, 

1  will  not  pray fe  that  purpofe  not  to  fell. 
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MYglaflc  (hall  not  per  (wide  me  I  am  ould, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  ate  of  one  date, 

But  when  in  thee  times  forrwes  I  behould, 

Then  look  1  death  my  dates  (hould  expiate* 

For  all  that  bjsauty  that  doth  couer  thee, 

Is  but  the  fccmcly  rayment  of  my  heart, 

Which  in  thy  bred  doth  liue,as  thine  in  me. 

How  can  fthen  He  elder  then  thou  art? 

O  therefore  loue  be  of  thy  felfe  fo  wary, 

As  I  not  for  my  fclfe,but  for  thee  will, 

Bearing  thy  heart  *  hich  V  will  keepe  fo  chary 

As  tender  niirle  her  babe  from  firing  ill, 

Prelume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  flaine, 
Tbou  gau'il  me  thine  not  to  giuc  backe  againe. 

AS  anvnprrrcAa&orootheftage, 
Who  with  his  feare  is  put  betides  his  part; 
Or  fomc  fierce  thing  replcatwith  too  much  rage, 
Wood1  ttrengths  abondance  weakens  his  owne  heart;  • 
So  I  for  feare  of  trulr;forget  to  fay, 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  loues  right, 
And  in  mine  owne  loues  ftrength  fcemeto  decay, 
Ore-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  owne  loues  might: 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence, 
Anddomb  prefagers  of  my  (peaking  breft, 
Who  pleade  for  loue,and  look  for  recompence, 
More  then  that  conge  that  more  hath  more  cxpreft. 
O  Icarne  to  read  w  hat  filent  loue  hath  writ, 
To  he  arc  wit  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  wthr* 
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Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter  and  hath  ftecldj 
I  hy  oeauties  forme  in  table  of  my  heart. 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  ti  *  held, 
And  perfpe&ue  it  is  bett  Painters  art. 
For  through  the  Painter  muftyou  ice  his  skill, 

to 
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Tofindc  where  your  true  Image  pi&urM  liesj 
Which  in  my  bofomesfh^pis  hanging  ftilf 
That  hath  his  windowes  glazed  with  thine  eves! 
Now  fee  what  good-turncs  eyes  for  e»es  hauc  done, 
Mine  eyes  hauedrawne  thy  foape,and  thine  for  mc 
/  re  windowes  to  my  breft,  where-through  die  Sun 
Delights  to  pccpe.to  gaze  therein  on  thee 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art 
They  draw  but  w  bat  they  fee Jtnow  not  the  hare* 

IEt  thole  who  are  in  fauor  with  their  ftarst 
-  Of  publike  honour  and  proud  titles  boft, 

VI  hiifl  I  w  heme  fortune  of  (iich  tryumpS  bars  j. 

Vnloolxt  for  ioy  in  that  I  honour  it  oft; 

Cr.  ai  Princes  fauor  itcs  their  faire  leaues  iprcad, 

But  as  t!<c  Marygold  at  the  funs  eye, 

And  in  them-felut  s  their prid  r  lies  buried, 

For  at  a  frowne  thr  y  in  their  glory  die* 

The*painefull  warrierfamofedfor  worth, 

A  fter  a  thoufaid  viftories  once  foild, . 

Is  from  che  bx>ke  of  honour  rafed  quite. 

And  all  the  relt  forgot  for  which  he  ccilds 
7  hen  happy  I  that  loue  and  am  beloued 
Where  I  may  not  r«moue,nor  be  removed, 
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LOrd  of  my  loue,to  whome  in  raflalage 
Thy  mcrrithath  my  outie  ftrongly  knit; 
To  thee  I  fend  this  written  ambaflage 
To  witnefTe  duty,  not  to  (hew  my  wit. 
Duty  fo  great,w  hich  wit  fo  poore  as  mine 
May  make  feemt  bare,in  wanting  words  to  (hei?  it; 
But  that  1  hope  fome  good  conceipr  of  thine 
In  thy  foules  thoughtfall  naked,)  w  ill  beftow  it: 
Til  whatfoeuer  ftar  that  guides  my  mouing, 
Points  on  me  gratioufly  with  faire  afpeft, 
And  puts  apparrcil  on  my  tottered  louing, 
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To  fhow  me  worthy  of  their  (wcet  refptft, 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boaft  how  I  doc  loue  thee, 
Til  thcn,not  fhow  my  head  where  thoumaift  proccrre 

*7 
VU  E*ry  with  toyle,!  haft  me  to  my  bed , 

The  deare  repofc  for  Iims  with  trauatU  tired, 
But  then  begins  a  iourny  in  my  head 
To  work*  my  mind,whcn  boddiej  work's  expired. 
For  then  my  thou?hts(from  far  where  I  abide} 
Intend  a  zclotis  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keepe  mv  drooping  cyc-Kds  open  wide, 
Looking  on  carknes  which  the  blind  dot  fee* 
Siue  that  my  foules'  imaginary  fight 
Prcfents  their  fhaddoe  to  my  fightles  view, 
Which  like  a  iewellfhunge  in  gaftly  light) 
Makes  blacke  night  beauttoustand  her  old  face  new. 

Loe  thus  by  day  my  litm,by  night  mv  mind*. 

For  thee,and  for  ray  fclfe,noc  quiet  bade, 

HOw  can  I  thenreturne  in  happy  plight 
That  am  debard  the  benifit  of  ret  t/ 

When  daies  opprcflion  is  net  eazd  by  night, 

But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  opreft. 

And  each(though  enimes  to  ethers  raigncj 

Doe  in  confent  /hake  hands  to  torture  me, 

The  one  by  toyle,the  other  tt>  complain* 

How  far  1  toyle, flill  farther  off  from  thee. 

I  tell  the  Day  to  pleale  him  thou  art  bright, 

And  cio'ft  him  grace  when  clouds  doe  blot  the  heaucn: 

So  flitter  I  the  fwart  complcxiond  night, 

When  fcarklinc  ftars  twire  not  thou  guiM  th'  eaucn. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  fbrrowes  longer,  (ftronger 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grecfes  length  fecmc 

[en  in  difgrace  with  Fortune  tod  mens  eyes, 
1  all  alone  bewcepc  my  out-vajft  tiate, 
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An.l  trouble  dcafc  heaucn  with  my  bootleflc  cries, 
And  looke  vpon  my  felfe  and  curie  my  fare. 
Wifoinpmc  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him  Jikc  him  with  friends  pofftft, 
Defiling  this  man?  art,and  that  mans  skope, 
With  vi hat  I  moft  inioy  contented  leaft, 
Yet  in  thcre  thoughts  my  felfe  almoft  defpifing, 
Hiplyc  I  thi nke  on  thee,  and  then  my  Hate, 
f  Like  to  the  Larke  at  brcake  of  daye  arifing  J 
From  fullen  earth  fings  himns  at  Heauens  gate, 

For  thy  fwect  loue  remembred  fuch  welth  brings, 

That  then  1  skornc  to  change  my  ftate  with  Kings, 

30 
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*  I  fommon  vp  remembrance  of  things  paft, 
I  figh  thelacke  ofinany  a  tl.ingl  fought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wiile  my  deare  times  wafter 
Then  can  I  drowne  an  eyc(vn-v(a  to  flow) 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  deaths  dateles  night, 
A»jd  weepc  a  frefh  loues  long  fince  canceld  woe, 
And  monc  th'expcnce  of  many  a  vanniflit  fight. 
Then  can  I  greeue  at  greeuances  fore-gon, 
And  heauily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  ore 
The  fad  account  of  fore-bemoned  mone, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  payd  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  thinkeon  thee  f  deare  frsind) 

All  loffcs  arc  reftord,and  forrowes  end* 

Thy  bofome  is  indeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  1  by  lacking  haue  fuppofed  dead, 
And  thcre  raignes  Loue  and  all  Loues  louing  parts, 
And  a'l  thofe  friends  which  I  thought  buried. ' 
How  many  a  holy  and  obfequious  teare 
Hath  deare  religious  loue  ftolne  from  mine  eye, 
As  inter'  ft  of  the  dead  w  hich  now  appeare, 
Bui  things  renwu  d  uat  hidden  in  there  lie, 
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Thott  art  the  grittc  where  burkdlottcdothtiM^ 
Htmgwkhthetfophetsofmylotimgon, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  A4  gtue, 
That  due  of  many  ,now  is  thine  alone. 

Their  images  I  lout  d,  I  iiew  in  thee, 

A?d  thou(ali  they)baft  all  the  all  ofmc, 

IF  thou  fortune  my  well  contented  date, 
When  that  churk  death  my  bones  with  daft  (halt  eouer 
And  (halt  by  fixtracooce  more  te«furuay: 
Thefepooremde  lines  of  thy  deceafco  Louen 
Compare  then  with  the  bett  ring  of  the  time, 
And  though  they  be  out*ftrtpt  by  euery  pen, 
Re  ferae  them  for  my  loue9  not  for  th?tr  time. 
Exceeded  by  the  hight  of  happier  men. 
Oh  then  voutfafc  mc  but  this  louing  thought, 
Had  my  friends  Mufc  growoe  witht  his  growing  age. 
A  dearer  birth  then  tli>  his  louc  had  broughc 
To  march  in  ran  cites  ofbetter  eqnipage: 
But  fiacc  he  died  and  Poets  better  proue, 
Theirs  for  their  ftdc  ik  rcad,hi*  foi  his  louc. 

FV11  many  a  glorious  morning  haue  I  feene,  ^ 
Flatter  the  mountaine  tops  with  foucraine  eiet 
Kifling  with  golden  face  the  ineddo  wes  greeoei 
Guilding  pale  ftrcames  with  Hetuenty  akumy  : 
Anon  permit  thebafctt  cloud  s  t^  ride. 
With  ougly  rack  on  his  celeAiall  face, 
And  from  the  foi.1  ornc  world  his  vifage  hide 
Stealing  vu'ecne  to  weft  with  this  d  fgraci: 
Euen  fo  my  Sunne  one  early  morne  did  (hine, 
With  all  triumphant  fplcndor  on  my  brow, 
But  ou  c  alack  ,he  was  out  one  houre  mine, 
The  region  cloude  hath  mask'd  htm  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  thorny  loue  no  whit  difdameth, 

Suns  of  the  world  may  ftainetwhe  hcaueas  fun  ftainteh- 
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WHy  clidft  thou  promife  fuch  abeamtom  day, 
And  make  me  trauaile  forth  without  my  ctoaKe, 
To  let  bace  cloudes  ore-take  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  brauVy  in  their  rotten  fmoke. 
Tts  riot  enou?  h  that  through  the  doude  thou  breake, 
To  dry  the  ratne  on  my  ftormc-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  weH'of  (itch  g&ue  can  (peake* 
That  healcs  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the 
Norcanthyftiamegtuephifickc  tomygriefe, 
Though  thou  repent ,  y  et  I  haue  ftill  the  kflc, 
Th'o&ndci*  fonow  tends  but  weakcreheft- 
To  him  that  bearet  the  (hong  ofltnles  lofle. 

Ah  but  thofe  tearesare  pearle  which  thy  loue  flietds, 
And  they  arc  ritch>and  ranfome  all  ill  deeds* 

NO  more  bee  erecu'd  at  thar  which  thou  haft  done, 
Roles  hauc  tnor  nes,afld  filucr  founcaines  mudf 
Cloudes  and  eclipfcs  flatoe  both  Moone  and  Sunne, 
And  loath  fome  canker  Hues  in  fweet eft  bud. 
Ail  men  make  faults  ,and  euen  I  in  this, .  * 
Authosizing  thy  trefpas  with  compare; 
My  (clfc  corrupting  faluing  thyamtflfc, 
Excusing  their  fins  more  then  their  fins  are: 
For  to  thy  fcnfuall  fault  I  bring  in  fence, 
Thy  aduerfe  party  is  thy  Aduocate, 
And  gainft  my  felfe  a  law  full  plea  commence, 
Such  duill  war  is  in  my  loue  and  hate,  • 
That  I  an  acceflary  needs  muft  be, 
To  that  fwect  iheefe  which  fourely  robs  from  mtM 

IEt  me  eonfefle  dm  we  two  muft  be  twaine* 
Although  our  vndeuided  loues  are  one: 
So  (hall  thole  blots  that  do  with  me  remaine, 
W  thour  rhy  helpe  t  by  me  be  borne  af  one. 
In  our  two  Lues  these  is  but  one  refpeft, 

Though 
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Though  in  our  Cues  afeperable  (bight, 
Which  chough  it  alter  doc  loues  fole  cffeft, 
Yet  doth  it  male  ftveethourcs  from  loues  delight, 
I  may  not  euer«more  acknowledge  thee, 
LeaU  my  bewailed  guilt  fliould  do  thee  ihame, 
Nor  thou  with  ppblike  kindneflc  honour  me, 
Vnlefle  thou  cake  that,  honour  from  thy  name: 
.  But  doc  not  fo,I  loue  thee  in  fuch  fort, 
As  thou  being  tnine/nine  is  thy  good  report. 
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AS  a  decrepit  father  cakes  delight, 
To  fee  hts  afliue  cbilde  do  deeds  of  youth, 

So  I ,  made  lame  by  Fortunes  deareft  fpight 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

For  whether  beauty  ,binh,or  wealth/H  wit^ 

Or  any  of  thefe  aU,or  al^or  more 

Inti tied  in  their  parts,do  crowned  fit, 

I  make  my  loue  ingrafted  to  this  ftore: 

So  then  I  am  not  lamcpoore,  nor  dHpif d,  . 

Whilft  that  this  fliadow  doth  fuch  (bbAance  glue, 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  fuffic*  d, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  Hue: 

Looke  what  is  bcft,that  beft  I  wift  in  thee, 
This  wtfR  I  hiue,then  ten  times  happy  me. 

38 
I-lOw  can  my  Mufe  want  fubicA  to  inuenc 

1  ^WhUc  thou  doft  breach  that  poor'ft  into  my  rerfe, 

Thine  ownefweet  argumencco  excellent, 

For  euery  vulgar  paper  to  rehearfr : 

Oh  giue  thy  fclfe  the  thankes  if  ought  in  me, 

Wonhyperufal  (land  againft  thy  fight, 

For  who's  fe  dumbe  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 

When  thou  thy  felfe  doft  giue  inuention  light? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  Mufe, ten  times  more  in  worth 

Then  thofe  old  nine  which  rimers  inuocate, 

And  he  that  calls  on  thec^ct  him  bring  forth 
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Eternal  numbers  to  out-Hue  long  date. 

If  my  flight  Mufc  doe  plcafe  thefc  curious  dales, 
The  paine  be  mine,but  thine  fiial  be  the  praife. 
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OH  how  thy  worth  with  planners  may  I  fingc, 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me?  - 
What  can  mine  owne  praife  to  mineowne  felfe  bring; 
And  what  is't  but  mine  owne  when  I  praife  thee, 
Eucn  for  this,1et  vs  deuided  Hue, 
And  our  deare  louc  loofe  name  of  fingle  one, 
That  by  this  feperation  I  may  giuc: 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  acferu'ft  alone: 
Oh  abfence  what  a  torment  wouldft  thou  proue, 
Were  it  not  thy  foure  Icifurc  eauc  fweet  leaue, 
To  cntertaine  the  time  with  thoughts  of  louc, 
Which  time  and  thoughts  fo  fwcetly  doft  deceiue. 
And  that  thou  teacbeft  how  to  make  one  twaine, 
By  praifing  him  here  who  doth  hence  remaine, 
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TAlce  all  my  Ioues,my  loue,yea  take  them  all, 
What  haft  thou  then  more  then  thou  hadfl  before? 
No  loue,my  Ioue,that  thou  maifi  true  loue  call, 
All  mine  was  thine,Wore  thou  hadfl  this  more: 
Then  if  for  my  loue,thou  my  loue  rcceiueft, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,for  my  loue  thou  vfeft, ' 
But  yet  be  blam'd,if  thou  this  felfe  deceaucft 
B  y  wilfull  tafte  of  what  thy  felfe  rcfufc  ft. 
I  doe  forgiue  thy  robb  nc  gentle  thcefc 
Although  thoufteale  thee  all  my  pouerty: 
And  yet  loue  knowes  it  is  a  greater  grictc 
Tobeare  loues  wrong,then  hates  knowne  iniury. 
Lafciuious  grace,in  whom  all  il  v\el  (howes, 
Kill  me  with  fpights  yet  we  rouft  not  be  foes. 
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THofe  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commit*, 
When  I  am  fame-time  abfent  from  thy  heart, 

D  Thy 
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Thy  beautie,and  thy  ycarc3  full  weH  bcfirs, 
For  dill  temptation  followcs  where  thou  art. 
Gcotle  thou  art,and  chcrefotc  to  be  wont.e, 
Beautious  thou  art,thercforc  to  be  aflailcd. 
And  when  a  woman  woes, what  womans  fertile, 
Will  iou:  ely  leaue  her  till  he  hatie  preuailed. 
Aye  mc  but  yet  thou  mighft  my  (cate  forbeare. 
And  chide  thy  beauty,  and  thy  ftrayitig  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  ryot  cucn  there 
Where  thou  art  forft  to  breakc  a  two-fold  truth: 

Her*  by  thy  beauey'icmpting  her  to  thee, . 

Thine  Dy  thy  beautit  beeing  falie  to  me, 

THat  thou  haft  hcrit  is  not  all  my  griefe, 
And  yet  it  may  be  f  aid  I  lou'd  her  deerely9 
That  (he  hath  thee  is  of  my  way  ling  cheefe* 
A  loflfe  irr  I  out  that  touches  me  more  neerely* 
Loulng  offendors  thus  1  will  czcufe  yee, 
Thou  dooft  loue  herfbecaufc  thou  know  ft !  loue  her, 
And  for  my  Take  euen  fo  doth  (he  abufe  mc, 
Sufl&ing  my  friend  for  my  fake  to  approoue  her, 
]f  I  loofc  thee,my  lofle  is  my  Joues  game, 
And  looting  hcr,my  friend  hath  found  that  lofle, 
Both  finde  each  other ,and  I  loofe  both  twaine, 
And  both  for  my  fake  lay  on  me  this  crofle, 
But  here's  the  ioy^y  friend  and  I  are  one, 
Sw'ccte  flattery jtben  !he  loues  but  me  alone, 
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T\7  Hen  moft  I  winke  then  doe  mine  eyes beft  (ee, 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  vnrcipe&cd, 

But  whrn  I  fleepe,in  dreames  they  looke  on  thee, 

And  darkely  bright,arc  bright  in  darke  direfted. 

Then  thou  who  fir  (haddo*  (toddowes  doth  make  bright, 

How  would  thy  (hadowes  forme,formeh*f>py  ftiow* 

To  the  cleere  d3y  wfth  thy  much  eleerer  light, 

When  to  yn-£eing  eyes  thy  (bade  £bines  Jo  ? 

How 
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How  would  (I  fay  Jmioe  eyes  be  bleficd  made; 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  luring  day  ? 
Whcfi  in  dead  night  their  faire  impcrfeAffiade, 
Through  hcauy  fleepe  on  fightlcflc  eyes  doth  ftay? 

A-l  dayes  arc  night*  to  fee  ttil  I  ice  thec( 

And  nights  bright  daics  w hen  dreams  do  (hew  thee  me* 
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IF  the  dull  fubfhmce  of  my  flcfti  were  thought, 
Injurious  dtftance  (hould  not  flop  my  way, 
For  then  dtipigh;  of  fpace  I  would  oc  t>roughe9 
From  l.mirs  farre  remote,*  here  thou  dooft  ftay, 
No  matter  then  although  my  (bote  did  (land 
Vpon  the  fartheft  earth  rcmoou'd  from  thee, 
Ft  >r  nimble  thought  can  iumpc  both  fea  and  land, 
A » foone  as  thinkc  the  place  vvliere  he  would  be* 
But  ah,thouglu  kills  me  that  1  am  not  thought 
To  leapt-  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
Rue  that  lb  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  muft  attcnd,times  kafiire  with  my  mone« 

Recc iuing  naughts  by  elements  fo  fld^  ^ 

iiut  hcauic  tcarcs.badrcs  of  cithers  wofc. 

He  other  two,flight  ayre,and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  tbee,whereeucT  I  abide, 
The  firH  my  thought,the  other  my  dt  fire, 
Thefi  prefent  abicnt  with  fwtft  motion  Aide* 
For  when  rhefc  quicker  Elements  are  gtoc 
In  tender  Embatfic  of  ioue  te  thce> 
My  life  being  made  of  fottte,with  two  alone, 
Smkes  downe  to  deathfopprdi  wkh  melancholic; 
V.Hill  liucs  composition  be  leaned, 
By  the  ft  fwift  meflcngcrs  return'd  from  the^ 
Who  euen  but  now  come  back  againe  atitnred* 
Of  their  faire  health  accounting  it  to  me. 
This  told,!  toy, but  then  no  longer  glad, 
]  fend  them  back  againe  and  ftraight  grow  fid. 
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Mine  eye  andheart  are  at  a  mortall  wane, 
How  to  deuide  die  conqucft  of  thy  fight, 
Mine  eyfc,my  heart  their  pi&ures  fight  would  barre. 
My  hearc>mine  eye  the  frcccdome  of  that  right, 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dooft  lye, 
(A  clofet  neuer  pearft  with  chriftall  eyes) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  (ayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyes. 
To  fide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quell  of  thoughts,all  tennants  to  the  heart, 
And  by  their  rerdi  A  is  determined 
The  cleerc  eycsmoyitie,and  the  deare  hearts  part. 
At  thiamine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part, 
And  my  hearts  right,their  inward  loue  of  heart. 
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Etwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke, 
And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  vnto  the  other, 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famiftu  for  a  lookc, 
Or  heart  in  loue  with  fighes  himfclfc  doth  fmother;  - 
With  my  louei  pi&ure  then  my  eye  doth  fcaft, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  hearts 
An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts  gueft, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  loue  doth  ihare  a  part. 
So  either  by  thy  pi&ure  or  my  loue, 
Thy  fcife  away,are  prefent  (till  with  me, 
For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canft  moue, 
And  I  am  ftill  with  them,and  they  with  thee. 
Or  if  they  fleepc,  thy  piaurc  in  my  fight 
Awakes  raylieart,to  hearts  and  eyes  delight. 

HO  w  carefull  was  I  when  I  tooke  my  way, 
Each  trifle  vnder  trueft  barres  to  thruft, 
Th*t  to  my  vfe  it  might  viwvfed  ftay 
From  hands  of  falfehotdjin  fiire  wards  of  truft  ? 
But  thou,to  whom  my  iewcls  trifles  are, 

Moll 
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Mofl  worthy  corofort,now  my  greatett  griefc, 

Thou  bcftof deereft,and  mine  oncly  care, 

Art  left  the  prey  of  encry  vulgar  thcefe. 

1  hee  haue  I  not  loeke  vp  in  any  cheft, 

Sauc  where  chou  art  not  though  I  feele  thou  art, 

Within  the  gentle  clofu  e  of  my  brcft , 

From  whence  at  pleafurc  thou  maift  come  and  part, 
And  cucn  thence  thou  wilt  be  ftolne  I  feare, 
For  truth  prooues  thceuifh  for  a  prize  fo  dcare# 

ACainfl  that  time  ( ifeuer  that  time  come  ) 
'  When  I  (hall  fee  thee  fro  wne  on  my  defc&s, 
When  as  thy  loue  hath  caft  his  vimoft  fumme, 
Cauld  to  thatauditeby  aduifd  rcfpc&s, 
Againft  that  time  when  thou  (halt  ftrangcly  pafTc, 
And  fcarcely  grecte  me  with  that  funne  thine  eye, 
When  loue  conucrted  from  the  thing  it  was 
Shall  reafons  finde  of  fetled  grauiue. 
Againft  that  time  do  I  infeonce  me  here 
'  Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  owne  defart, 
And  this  ray  harid,againft  my  felfc  vprcare, 
To  guard  the  lawful!  reafons  on  thy  part, 

To  leaue  poore  me,thou  haft  the  Rrengthof  lawes, 
Since  why  to  loue  J  can  allcdge  no  caufe, 
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HOw  heaute  doe  I  iourney  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  feeke  (my  wearie  traucls  end^ 
Doth  teach  that  eafe  and  that  repofc  to  fay 
Thus  farrc  the  miles  are  meafurde  from  thy  friend. 
The  beaft  that  bearcs  me, tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  duly  on3to  beare  that  waight  in  me, 
As  if  by  fomc  inftinA  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  louVl  not  fpeed  being  made  from  thee: 
The  bloody  fpurre  cannot  prouokc  him  on, 
That  fome-time*  anger  thnifts  into  his  hide, 
Which  bcauily  he  anfwers  with  a  grant, 
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More  fluvpc  come  then  fpoiifog  to  his  fidef 
For  that  tame  grone  dochpuc  this  inmy  mindl 
My  greefe  lies  onward  ana  my  toy  behind. 

THus  can  my  loue  excufe  the  flow  offence. 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  t^ec  1  (peed, 
Prom  where  thou  art,  why  ftioulid  I  hail  me  thence. 
Till  I  returne  of  porting  is  noenecd. 
O  what  excufe  will  my  poore  bcaft  then  find, 
When  fwifc  extremity  can  freme  but  flow, 
Then  fliould  I  fpurre  though  mounted  en  the  wind, 
In  winged  fpeed  no  motion  fha'1 1  know, 
Then  can  no  horle  with  my  defire  keepe  pace, 
Therefore  defiref of  perfects  fouc  being  made) 
Shall  :ia;gh  noe  dull  flefh  in  his  fiery  race, 
But  louc,for  toucans  (hall  extufc  my  iade* 
Since  from  thee  going Jic  went  wilful!  flow, 
Towards  thee  ile  run,ind  giue  him  leaue  to  goc 

SO  am  I  as  the  rich  whole  olefled  key, 
Can  bring  him  to  hi*  fweet  vp-lockcd  treafure, 
The  which  he  will  not  euVy  hower  furuay, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  fcldome  pleafure* 
Therefore  are  fcafts  (b  follemne  and  (o  rare, 
Since  fildom  comming  in  the  long  yeare  fet, 
Like  ftones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Of  captaine  Iewells  in  the  carconct. 
So  is  ihe  time  that  keepes  you  as  my  cheft, 
Or  as  the  ward-robe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
To  imkefomc  fpcuali  infant  ft>rcia!l  blcft, 
By  new  vnfouluing  his  imprifon'd  pride. 

Bleflfcd  are  you  whofe  worthineflc  giues  skope, 
Being  had  to  tryumph,being  lackt  to  hope. 

\7  Vf  Hat  h  your  fubftancc,  whereof  are  you  made, 

That  millions  of  Arange  fliaddowc*  on  you  tend? 

Since 
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Since  tuery  onc,hath  eucry one,one  (hade, 

And  you  but  one,can  euery  (haddow  lends 

Defcrtbe  %/fd**u  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorely  immitated  after  you, 

On  Hellexs  check  e  all  art  ofbeautie  (ct, 

And  you  in  Grecian  tire*  are  painted  new :  : 

Spcake  of  the  fcring.and  foyzon  of  the  ycarcf 

The  one  doth  thaddow  of  your  beautie  (how. 

The  other  as  your  bountic  doth  appcare. 

And  you  in  euery  blcfled  (hapc  we  know. 
In  all  extcrnall  grace  you  naue  fome  part. 
But  you  like  none,nonc  you  for  conftanc heart. 
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OH  how  much  more  doth  beautie  beautious  fecmef 
By  that  (wcet  ornament  which  truth  do:b  giue, 
The  Role  lookes  faire,  but  fairer  we  it  decme 
For  that  fweet  odor, which  dcth  in  jt  liuc: 
The  Canker  bloomes  haue  full  as  deepe  a  die. 
As  the  perfumed  tin  fture  of  the  Rofcs, 
Hang  on  fuch  thornes,and  play  as  wantonly, 
When  fommers  breath  their  masked  buds  diiclofts: 
But  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  (how, 
They  Hue  vnwoo'd,  and  vnrefoeflcd  fade, 
Die  to  themfelues .  Sweet  Roles  doe  not  fo, 
Of  their  fweet  dcatbes,  are  fweetcft  odors  made: 
And  fo  of  you, beau  tic  us  and  louely  youths 
When  that  (hall  ?ade,by  verfe  diftils  your  truth. 

NOt  marble,  nor  the  guilded  monument, 
Of  Princes  (hall  out-liur  thispowrefull  rime, 
But  you  (hall  (hine  more  bright  in  the  fe  contents 
Then  tniw  epc  ftone,  befmeer'd  *  ith  (lutti(h  time* 
When  waftefuU  warrc  (hall  5r«/»r.r  ouer-tornc, 
And  broilet  roote  out  the  worke  of  mafonry, 
Nor  >*'^/ his  (word*  nor  warrcs  quick  fire  flxallbume: 
The  Jiuing  record  ofy  our  memory. 

Gainft 
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Gainft  deatb,and  all  obliuious  emnity 

Shall  you  pace  forth,  your  praifc  fhall  ftil  findc  roome, 

Eiien  in  the  eyes  of  all  poftcrity 

That  weare  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doome. 
So  til  the  Judgement  that  your  felfe  arife, 
Youliuc  mthis,and  dwell in  loucrs  cies. 
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Sweet  loue  renew  thy  force .  be  it  net  (aid 
Thy  edge  fhould  blunter  be  then  apetitc. 
Which  but  too  daie  by  feeding  is  alated, 
To  morrow  (harpncd  in  his  former  might. 
So  loue  be  thou,although  too  daie  thou  fill 
Thy  hungrie  eies,euen  till  they  winck  with  fulncfle, 
Too  morrow  fee  againe,and  doe  not  kill 
The  foirit  of  Loue, with  a  perpetual  dulrjcflc: 
Let  this  fad  Intrim  like  the  Ocean  be 
Which  narts  the  fhore,  where  two  contracted  new, 
Come  dailv  to  the  banckes,that  when  they  fee.- 
Returne  of  loue,more  bicfl  mqy  be  the  vie  w. 
Aacal  it  Winter,which  being  ful  of  care, 
Makes  Somers  welcomc,thrice  more  wifli*d,more  rare; 

BEing  your  flaue  what  ftiould  I  doe  but  tend, 
Vpon  the  houres,and  times  of  yorir  defire? 
1  haue  no  precious  time  at  al  to  fpendj " 
Nor  ferukes  to  doc  til  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world  without  end  houre, 
Whilft  I  (my  fbucraine) watch  the  clock  for  you. 
Nor  think e  the  bitterncflc  of  abfence  {bwre, 
When  you  baue  bid  your  feruant  once  adieuc. 
Nor  dare  I  qucfKon  with  my  iealious  thought, 
Where  you  may  be,or  your  affaires  fuppofc, 
But  like  a  fad  flaue  ftay  and  thiokc  of  nought 
Saue  where  you  are ,  now  happy  you  make  tbofe« 
So  tnic  a  f  oole  is  loiK,that  in  yofir  Will, 
(Though  you  doe  any  thiog)frq  thin^csno  UU 
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THat  God  forbid, that  made  me  firft  your  flaue, 
I  (hould  in  thought  controule  your  times  of  pleafiire, 
Or  at  your  hand  th*  account  of  houres  to  craue, 
Being  your  raflail  bound  to  flaie  your  lcifure. 
Oh  let  me  fufferfbcing  at  your  beck) 
Th*  impriibn'd  abfcncc  ofyour  liberrie, 
And  patience  tarac,to  fufiferance  bide  each  check, 
Without  accufing  you  of  iniury. 
Be  where  you  lift,your  charter  is  Co  ftrong, 
That  you  your  (cite  may  priuil edge  your  time 
To  what  you  will,to  you  it  doth  belong. 
Your  fclfe  to  pardon  of  felfc-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  waitc,though  waiting  k>  be  hell, 

Not  blame  your  plcafure  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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IF  their  bee  nothing  new,but  that  which  is, 
Hath  beene  before ,  how  are  our  braines  beguild, 

Which  laboring  for  inucnt ion  bearc  amiflc 

The  fecond  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 

Oh  that  record  could  with  a  back-ward  lookc, 

Euen  offiuc  hundreth  courfetof  the  Sunn ef 

Show  me  your  image  in  fomc  antique  booke. 

Since  minde  at  firft  in  carrc Aer  was  done. 

That  I  might  fee  what  the  old  world  could  fay, 

To  this  compofed  wonder  of  your  frame, 

Whether  we  are  mended,or  where  better  they, 

Or  whether  reuolution  be  the  fame. 
Oh  fure  I  am  the  wits  of  former  daies, 
To  fubic&s  worfe  haue  giuen  admiring  praiic* 
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Like  as  the  waues  make  towards  the  pibled  (hore, 
So  do  our  minui tcs  haften  to  their  end, 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before! 
In  fequent  toile  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Natiuity  once  in  the  maine  of  light. 
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Crawics  to  maturity , where  witb  being  crown'd, 
Oookcd  eclipfes  gainft  bis  glory  fight, 
Ami  time  chat  gaue,doth  now  hie  gift  coofouod* 
Time  doth  tpniltxe  the  flori  (h  fet  on  youth, 
And  deities  thepatalds  in  beauties  browr 
Feedcs  on  the  rarities  of  natures  truth. 
And  nothing  ftands  but  for  his  fiech  to  mow; 
And  yet  to  time*  in  hope,my  verfc  fhall  ftandf 
Praifing  thy  worth,diff ight  his  cmtU  band. 
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IS  it  thy  wil,thy  Itmge/hould  keepe open 
My  heauy  eie'ids  to  the  weary  night? 

Doft  thou  defire  my  flumbcrs  mould  be  broken,. 

While  fhado  wca  like  to  thee  do  mocke  my  fight? 

Js  it  thy  fpirit  that  thou  (endTft  from  thee 

So  fane  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  prye, 

To  find  out  fhames  and  idle  boures  in  tne» 

The  skope  and  tenure  of  thy  Ieloufie/ 

O  no,  thy  loue  though  muen^inot  (b  great* 

It  is  my  loue  that  keepes  mine  eie  awake,. 

Mine  owne  true  loue  that  doth  my  reft  defeat, 

To  plaie  the  watch-nun  euer  for  thy  fake. 

For  thee  watch  l,whilft  thou  doft  wake  eUewhere* 
From  me  fane  of,  with  others  all  to  neere, 
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SInne  of felfe-loue  poflefletkal  mine  eie» 
And  all  my  ioule^nd  almy  eueiy  part} 
And  for  this  nnne  there  is  no  rcmedie, 
It  is  fo  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Me  thinkea  no  face  lb  gracious  is  as  mine; 
No  fhape  fo  true^no  truth  of  fuch  account, 
And  for  my  telle  mine  owne  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  furmount. 
But  when  my  glafle  (he  wes  naemy  felfe  indeed 
Seated  and  chopt  with  tand  antiquities 
^iincownc  fclfe  loue  quite  contrary  head 

Scttr 
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$elfc,fofclfelouto  were  fluquity, 

Tis  thce(my  (dtyhat  for  my  Iclfe  Ipraife, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  daksr 

AGainft  my  low  (had  be  as  I  am  now 
Wijh  times  iniwious  hand  diruflu  and  oct-wocne, 
When  hoincs  haue  dreind  his  blood  and  fild  his  bio  w 
With  lines  and  wrincks»whcn  his  youthful!  mome 
Hath  trauaild  on  to  Ages  ftccpic  night; 
And  all  thofc  beauties  whereof  now  he*s  Xing 
Arevantfhing,or  vanifluotKoHighc, 
Stealing  away  the  treafiire  ofhis  Spring* 
forJuchatime  do  I  nowfortifie 
Againft  confounding  Ages  cnicll  knife. 
That  he  (hall  neuer  cut  from  memory 
My  fweet  loues  bcauty,thoueh  my  loucrslifc. 
His  beautie  (hall  in  theie  blatkc  lines  be  Jccne, 1 
And  they  (hall  line ,  and  he  in  thcmliill  grceoe, 

WHen  I  haue  (ccne  by  times  fell  hand  defined 
The  rich  proud  coft  of outworne  buried  agef 
When  (bmctime  loftie  towers  I  fee  downe  ralcd* 
And  brafle  eteroaO  flaue  to  roonsll  rage. 
When  I  haue  feene  the  hungry  Ocean  gaine 
Aduantace  on  the  Kingdome  of  the  (hoare, 
And  the  ftrme  (bile  win  of  the  watry  maine, 
Incrcafing  (lore  with  loflc.and  lofle  with  ftore. 
When  I  haue  fcene  fiich  interchange  of  date, 
Or  ftate  it  fclfe  confounded,  to  decay, 
Ruine  hath  taught  me  thus  to  rutniuai  e 
That  Time  will  come  and  talc  my  loue  away# 
This  thought  is  as  a  death  *  Ivch  cannot  choofc 
But  weepe  to  haue^hat  w  bich  it  fcares  to  looJc, 

STpee  bra(fefnor  (fone,nor  eanh  ,nor  boundkfle  (ea, 
But  (ad  mortaUiqr  osc»fwairs  their  do*  mt 

S*  IkH 
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How  with  this  rage  flvdlhtattie  hold  aplct, 
Whole  a&ion  it  noftronger  then  a  flower/ 
O how  (hall  fummers  bunny  breath  hcilcl  out, 
Againft  the  wrackfull  ficdge  ofbattring  dayes, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  (o  ftoate , 
Nor  gates  of  fteek  fe  ftioog  but  time  decayes? 
O  fetrefidl  meditation,  where  alacfc, 
Shalt  riot*  befl  Icwcli  from  times  theft  lie  bkt  f 
Or  what  ftrong  hand  can  hold  his  foift  /oote  back* 
Or  who  his  ipoile  or  beautie  can  forbid? 
O  none,vnlcflc  this  miracle  haue  might, 
That  in  black  inck  my  loue  may  ftill  Dime  bright* 

©o 

TYr'd  with  all  thefe  for  reftfull  death  1  cry, 
As  to  behold  defert  a  begger  borne, 
And  needie  Nothing  trimd  in  iollitic, 
And  pureftfaith  rnhappily  fbrfworne, 
And  gilded  honor  fliameftiUy  mifplaft, 
And  maiden  venue  rudely  (trumpeted, 
And.f  igKt  pcrfc&ion  wrongfully  dilgrac^ 
Andftrength  by  limping  fway  difabledt 
And  arte  made  tung-tide  by  authoritic. 
And  Folly  (Doftor-KkeJ  controuling  skill, 
And  fimplc-Truth  mifcalde  Simpliciric, 
And  captiue-good  attending  Captaine  ill 

Tyrd  with  aUthefe.ftom  theft  would  I  be  gone*. 

Saue  that  to  dye,  I  ieauc  my  loue  alone. 
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AH  wherefore  with  infc&ion  fliould  he  liue> 
And  with  his  preface  grace  impietie> 
Thai  finne  by  htm  aduaotage  fliould  atchiue, 
And  lace  it  felfe  with-his  fociettc  ? 
Why  fhould  fatte  painting  immkate  hit  cheeky 
And  fteale  dead  feeing  of  his  liuing  hew/ 
Why  (faould  poote  beantic  indiredly  ftckc, 
Jtofesof(haddo^;fi^cchuRbfcis4Wf? 

VThf 
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Why  fliould  heliue,now  nMure  banckrout  it, 

Beggerd  ofblood  to  Mufti  through  liudy  times, 

For  flic  hath  no  eichecker  now  but  hit, 

And  proud  of  manyjtucs  vpon  his  games? 
O  him  flic  Aores,co  (how  what  wehh  flie  had. 
In  daies  long  fiifee,bcfore  theft  hft  fo  bad. 
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THus  is  his  cheeke  the  map  of thriesouc-woroe, 
When  beauty  liu'd  and  d/ed  as  flowers  do  now* 
Before  thefc  baftard  figncs  of  faire  were  borne, 
Or  durft  inhabit  on  a  liuing  brows 
Before  the  goulden  treifes  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  fepulchcrSjWcreftiorneaway, 
To  Hue  a  fcond  life  on  fecond  head, 
Ere  beauties  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  thofc  holy  antique  howers  are  kene, 
Without  all  6rnament»it  (Hfc  and  true, 
Making  no  fummerof  an  others  grccne, 
Robbing  no  ould  to  dreflehis  beauty  new, 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  (lore, 
To  flic  w  faulfe  Art  whit  beauty  was  of  yore. 

TTHofe  parts  of  thee  that  the  worldtey  e  doth  riew, 
A  Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend:    .* 
All  toun»s(the  voice  of  foules)giue  f hee  that  end, 
Vc tring  bare  fcru  th,euen  fo  as  foes  Commend. 
Their  outward  thus  with  outward  praife  is  oftwnd, 
But  thofc  fame  toungs  that  giue  theeib  thine  owne 
In  other  accents  doe  this  praife  confound 
By  feeing  farther  then  the  eye  hath  fhowne. 
They  lookc  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that  in  gueflc  they  meafure  by  thy  deeds, 
Then  churls  their  thoughrs(although  their  cies  were  kind) 
To  thy  fa;re  flower  ad  the  rancke  fmcll  of  weeds, 
But  why  thy  odor  matchetb  not  thy  (how, 
JThc  folye  is  this,that  thotrdoeft  common  grow* 

E3  Thn 
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THac  thou  are  blam'd  Aiall  not  be  tf  ly  dcfcA, 
For  flanden  marke  was  cucr  yet  (he  ftket 
The  ornimcnt  ofbeauty  is  hifr>e#, 
A  Crow  that  flies  in  beauens  1  weeteft  ayi*. 
So  thou  be  good,fla»der  doth  but  approuc, 
Their  worth  the  greater  becitig  woo  d  of  time, 
For  Canker  vice  the  (Weeteft  buds doth  Iouc# 
And  thou  prefent'ii  a  pure  rnftayined  prime. 
Thou  haft  paft  by  the  ambufli  of  young  dates. 
Either  not  aJTay1d,orri&>rbeeingcliarg'd, 
Yet  this  thy  pratfe  cannot  be  (be  tny  pmle, 
To  tye  rp  enuy,cucrmore  inlargcd, 
If  fome  fufpetf  of  ill  maskt  not  thy  (how, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdomes  of  hearts  (houldAowe/ 

7* 
JVJOe  Longer  moucne  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 

*  ^Thcn  you  (hall  heare  the  furly  fcllen  bell 

Giue  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  Tile  world  with  rildeft  vvormes  to  dwell: 

Nay  if  you  read  this  Iine»rcmernber  not, 

The  hand  that  writ  it/or  1  loue  you  To, 

That  I  in  your  fweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinking  on  me  then  fliould  make  you  woe. 

O  iff  I  fay Jyou  looke  vpon  this  verie, 

When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay, 

Do  not  (o  much  as  my  poorc  name  rthcrfq 

But  let  your  loue  euen  with  my  life  decay. 

Leaft  the  wife  world  Aiould  lookc  into  your  mone, 

And  mockc  you  with  me  after  1  tat  gotu 

7* 

O  Leaft  the  world  ftiould  taske  you  to  recite, 
What  merit  hud  in  me  that  you  (hould  loue 
After  my  Jcathf deare  loiiejfor  get  me  quite, 
F  >r  you  in  me  cai  nothing  worthy  proue, 

VoWfc  you  wviild  dcudcfeqpg  rauiou*  lye, 

To 
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To  doc  more  foe  me  then  mine  owiie  dder?, 
And  hang  mot*  praife  tpon  deceafrd  ^ 
Then  nigard  mini  would  willingly  impart* 
O  fcaft  your  true  lotie  may  feeme  fake  in  this, 
That  you  for  lout  focake  wellofmerntrue, 
My  name  be  buried  whefcmy  body  is, 
And  liue  bo  mora  to  fitaaw  mr  mejior  yott. 
For  I  am  (hamd  by  abac  which  I  bring  for** 
And  fo  (hould  y  ou,to  loue  things  nothing  woitft, 
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T Hat  time  of yeeare  thou  maift  in  me  behofcf, 
When  yellow  leaoes, or  noncor  few  doc  hangc 

Vpon  thofe  boughes  which  (hake  again!)  the  could, 

Bare  rn'vvd  quiers,  where  lace  the  fweet  birds  fang* 

In  me  thou  (eeft  the  twi-lieht  of  fuch  day. 

As  after  Sun-firt  fadeth  in  the  Weft, 

Which  by  and  by  blacke  night  doth  take  awty, 

Deaths  fecond  fclfe  that  feus  rp  all  in  reft* 

In  me  thou  feeft  the  glowing  of  fuch  (ire, 

That  on  the  afhes  of  his  youth  doth  lye, 

As  the  death  bcd,wheraon  it  muft  expire, 

Confum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nurrUht  by. 
This  thou  perceu  ft,  which  makes  thy  lone  more  fittag, 
To  loue  that  well,whkh  thou  muft  leaue  etc  Ipng. 
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BVt  be  contented*  when  that  (ell  ar eft, 
With  out  all  bayle  (hall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  (bme  intereft, 
Which  for  memorial!  fttll  with  thee  (hall  day* 
When  thou  icuewtft this, thou  doeft  reuew, 
The  very  part  was  confcerate  to  thee, 
The  earth  can  haue  but  earth,which  is  his  due., 
My  fpirit  it  thine  the  better  part  of  me, 
So  then  thou  haft  but  loft  die  dregs  of  life, 
The  pray  of  wtrmet  fyf  body  being  dead, 
The  coward  oooqtlttW.a  vvMtcheakmfe, 
-«  To 
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To  bafc  of  thee  to  be  rtmcmbred. 

The  worth  of  that,is  that  which  it  containes. 

And  that  u  thiiy  and  this  with  thee  renHiaefc 

7J 
CO  «  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life. 

yOras  fweet  feafon'd  dwwenacf  to  the  ground: 
And  for  the  peaceofyou  J  bold  fiidiitrife, 
As  twizr  a  m*Ar  and  hi*  wealth  u  found. 
Now  proud  a*  an  ioioyet>and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  ftcale  his  treafure. 
JJw  counting  bett  to  be  with  you  alone, 
pen  better d  that  the  world  may  lee  my  plea/ure» 

Some-time  all  ful  with  feafting  on  your  light. 
^J  by  and  by  clcane  Oarued  lor  a  looke, 
PofleAing  or  pursuing  no  delight 

Saue  what  is  had.or  muft  from  you  be  tooke. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  furfet  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoningvon  allpr  all  a  way, 

"y^y  Hy  is  my  Terfe  fo  barren  of  new  pridef 
So  far  from  variation  or  quicke  change? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  .glance  afide 

5?W^tt?tTJodMnd  to  ««potind«annge? 
W!frwrMeIAiUaUone,ciKrthe{anjr.  * 

And  keepe  inuention  in  a  noted  weed, 
ThtfeueiyworddocJiafcwftfelinynW     . 
Shewing  their  birth^and  where  they  did  proceed? 
O  know  fweet  loue  I  alwaiea  wueof you 
And  you  and  lone  ate  ftiU  my  argument*  * 
So  all  tny  belt  is  drefliag  oldwoids  new. 
spending  againe  what  is  already  fpenti      . 

Jor  as  the  Sua  is  daily  new  andold. 

So  is  my  loue  ftall  telling  what  is  told, 

A  Thy dyallhow  thfpmtmtt^mmwae, 

Tht 
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The  facant  leaues  thy  mindes  imprint  wtB  beare,  •  • ;  • 
And  ofthis  booke,this  learning  nwift  thou  taftc* 
The  wrinckles  which  thy  glaflc  will  truly  ftiow, 
Of  mouthed  graues  will  giue  thee  mcir.orie,   * 
Tiiou  by  thy  dyals  fliady Ttealthmaift  kopw. 
Times  theeuifh  progrelle  to  eternitie. 
Looke  what  thy  memorie  cannot  containe, 
Commit  to  theie  wafte  blacks,and  thou  (halt  finde 
Thole  children  nurft,dcltuerd  from  thy  braine, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  minde. 
Thefe  offices,fo  oft  as  thou  wilt  looke, 
Shall  profit  thee  and  much  inrich  thy  booke* 
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SO  oft  haue  T  inuok*d  thee  for  my  Mufet 
And  found  fuch  faire  aftillance  in  my  yerie, 

As  eucry  Alien  pen  hath  got  my  Wef 

And  vnder  thee  their  poefie  difperfe. 

Thine  ey  c«,  that  taught  the  dumbe  on  high  10  fiog, 

And  hcauie  ignorance  aloft  to  flie, 

Haue  added  tethers  to  the  learned*  wing, 

And  giuen  grace  a  double  Maieftie. 

Yet  be  mou  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 

Whole  influence  is  thine,and  borne  of  thee, 

In  others  workes  thou  dooft  but  mend  the  ftile, 

And  Aits  with  thy  fweete  graces  graced  be/ 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,and  dooft  aduance 
As  high  as  lcarning,my  rude  ignorance.    . 

19 
JJflftAk  I  alone  did  call  rpoir  thy  ayde, 

My  verfe  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace, 

But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay  def 

And  tny  lick  Mufe  doth  giue  an  other  place. 

I  grant  (  fweet  louejtby  louely  argument 

Defenses  the  trauaile  of  a  worthier  pen, 

Yet  what  of  thee  thjr  Poet  doth  inucnt, 
He  robs  thee  of,and  payes  it  thee  againe^ 

F  He 
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Prom  thy  bebautotar.beaurie  doth  begin*  t 

And  found  it  in  thy  checker  he  can  afford  * 

No  praife  to  thce,but  what  in  thee  doth  Hue. 
Then  thanke  htm  not  for  that  which  he  doth  (ayr 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,thou  thy  felfc  dooft  pay, 
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O  How  T  faint  when  I  of  yon  do  write, 
Knowing  a  bettd:  (pirit  doth  vfc  your  name, 

And  in  the  praife  thereof  (pends  all  his  might, 

To  make  me  toung-ttdc  (peaking  of  your  fame. 

But  fine*  yoor  worthfwide  as  the  Ocean  is) 

The  humble  as  the  proudeft  faile  doth  bear c, 

My  fawfic  barke  (Inferior  farre  to  h») 

On  your  broad  mainc  doth  Wilfully  appear*. 

Your  (hallowed  helpe  will  hold  me  rp  a  floate,. 

WhUfthetpon  yourfowidlcflfc  deepe  doth  ride, 

Or  (  beioewrackr ;  1  am  a  wort  hlcflc  bote, 

Heof  tall  building.and  of  goodffpridfc 
Then  If  he  thriue  and  1  be  caft  away, 
The  worft  was  this,my  louc  was  my  decay. 
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Oil  I  (hall  liue  yoor  Epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  (uruiue  when  I  in  earth  am  rot  ten, 
From  hence  your  memoiy  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  wiH  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  tmmortall  life  (hall  haue, 
Though- 1  (  once  gone)  to  all  the  world  muft  dye, 
The  earth  can  yeeldmc  but  a  common  grauc, 
When  you  tntombed  in  mem  eyes  (halflye, 
Your  monument  (hall  be  my  gentle  vcrie,. 
Which  eyea  not  yet  created  (hall  ore-read, 
And  tou  ngt  to  be,  your  becing  (hall  rehearic, 
When  all  the  brea:ber»ofthis  world  are  dead, 
You  ftill  (hall  line  ffoch  rertuchath  my  Pen) 
Where  breath  raoft  bfcaths,cuefriii  tbe  rcouth*  of  man*. 

J  grant 
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IGrint  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  If  jfcf' 
And  therefore  maicrt  without  attaint  orc-Joelce 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  vie 

Of  their  faire  fubie&,blcffing  every  booke. 

Thou  art  as  fair*  in  knowledge  at  in  hew. 

Finding  thy  worth  a  Hmmtt  paft  my  praHe, 

And  therefore  art  infbrcM  to  fecke  anew, 

Some.frefher  ftampe  of  the  time  bettering  dayca. 

And  do  foloue,yet  when  they  hauedeuifde,  * 

What  drained  touches  Rhetborick  can  lend. 

Thou  trufy  faire,wert  truly  fimpathfede, 

la  true  plaine  words  ,by  thy  true  telling  fri< 
And  their  groflc  painting  might  be  better  vfd, 
Where  cheekes  need  btood^n  thee  it  is  abuf  d. 

INcucr  fiw  that  yon  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  (aire  no  painting  fct, 
I  fbu  «d  (  or  thought  I  found)  you  did  etcced, 
The  barren  tender  of  a  Poets  debt : 
And  therefore  haue  Ulcpt  in  your  report, 
That  you  your  fclfe  being  extant  well  might  fliow, 
How  fcrre  a  modcroc  quill  doth  come  to  inort, 
Speaking  of worth,what  worth  in  you  doth  grow* 
This  fiience  for  my  finne  you  did  impute, 
Which  (hall  be  mod  my  glory  being  dombe,' 
For  I  impaire  not  beautie  being  mute, 
When  others  would  giue  li(e«and  bring  a  tombe. 
There  hues  more  life  in  one  of  your  wire  eyes* 
Then  both  your  Poets  can  in  praiie  dcuifc, 

XX^Hoisit  that  (ayes moft,which  can  fay  more, 
Then  this  rich  praiic,that  you  alonc,are  you, 
In  whoie  confine  immured  is  the  (tore, 
Which  (hould  example  where  your  cquafl  grew, 

IxaM  penurie  withm  that  Pen  doth  awdt 

F  *  That 
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That  to  his  fubicft  lends  not  fofnc  (mall  glory, 

But  he  that  writes  ofyou.if  he  can  tell, 

That  you  are  700,(0  dignifies  his  ftory. 

Let  him  but  coppy  what  in  you  is  writ, 

Not  making  worfe  what  nature  made  fo  deert, 

And  fuch  a  counter-part  (hall  fame  his  wit, 

Making  his  (tile  admired  euery  where. 

You  to  your  bcaurious  bleflings  adde  a  curfe, 
Being  fondonpraifc,which  makes  yourpraifes  worfe. 

MY  toung-tidc  Mufe  in  manners  holds  her  ftill, 
While  comments  of  your  praiie  richly  compiKd, 
Referue  their  Chara&er  with  goulden  quill, 
And  precious  phrafe  by  all  the  Mufes  fif  d. 
I  thinkc  good  thoughts,whilft  other  write  good  wordes. 
And  like  Tnlettercd  clarke  (till  crie  Amen, 
To  euery  Hi  inn  e  that  able  (pint  affords, 
In  poltflu  forftie  of  well  refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praifd,!  fay  'tis  (0,  #tis  true, 
And  to  the  mod  of  praiie  adde  fome-thing  more, 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,whofc  loue  to  you 
(Though  words  come  hinciUmoftJholds  his  ranke  before. 
Then  others,for  the  breath  of  words  fefpett, 
Me  for  my  dombe  thoughts/peaking  in  effeft. 

S6 
\7  \^As  it  the  proud  full  faile  of  his  great  verfe, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  braine  inhearce, 
Making  their  tombe  the  wombe  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  fpirit,by  fpirits  taught  to  write, 
Abouc  a  mortall  pitch,that  ftruck  me  dead  ? 
No,neithcr  hc,nor  his  compters  by  night 
Giuing  him  avde,my  yerfe  aftoniflied. 
He  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghoft 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  vigors  of  my  (Hence  cannot  boafl, 

I  was 
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I  wis  not  fick  of  any  feare  from  thence* 
But  when  your  counti nance  fild  vphis  line, 
Thenlackt  I  matter,that  infeebled  nine. 
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FArewell  thou  art  too  deare  for  my  poffefling, 
And  like  enoMgh  thou  knowft  thy  eftimate, 
The  Chatter  ofthy  worth  giucs  thee  rcleafing: 
My  bonds  in  thee  at  e  all  determinate. 
For  ho  w  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting, 
And  for  that  ritches  where  is  my  deferuing? 
The  caufe  of  this  faire  guift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  fo  my  pattern  back  againe  is  fweruing. 
Thy  felfe  thou  gau  ft,thy  ovvne  worth  then  not  Knowing, 
Or  mce  to  whom  thou  gau  A  it,clfemiftaking, 
So  thy  great  guift  vpon  mifprifion  growing. 
Comes  home  againe,on  better  judgement  making. 
Thus  hauc  1  had  thee  as  a  dreame  doth  flatter, 
In  flcepc  a  Ktng,but  waking  no  fuch  matter. 
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V  VHcn  ?hou  flult  bc  iW?odc  to  fcc  me,iSht» 
*         And  place  my  merrit  in  the  eic  of  skorne, 

Vpon  thy  fidc,againtt  my  felfe  i!e  fight, 
And  proue  thee  vii  tuous,though  thou  an  forfworne: 
With  mineowne  wcakeneffe  being  beft  acquainted, 
Vpon  thy  part  I  can  fet  downe  a  ftory 
Of  faults  concea!d,wherein  I  am  attainted : 
That  thou  in  loofing  mcfhali  win  much  glory: 
And  1  by  this  wil  bc  a  gainer  too, 
For  bending  all  my  lotnng  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  iniuries  that  to  my  felfe  I  doe, 
Doing  thee  vantage,dublc  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  loue,to  thee  1  fo  belong, 
That  for  thy  right,my  felfe  will  beare  all  wrong, 
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SAy  that  thou  didft  forf?ke  mce  for  tome  fait, 
And  1  will  comment  vpon  that  otfene^ 

F3  Speakc 
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S?ca\e  of  my  Jamenefle,  and  I  ftrai^ht  will  halt; 
Agam;t  thy  rcifons  making  no  defence. 
Tkou  canft  notfioue)difgrace  me  halfc  fo  ill, 
To  I c:  a  forme  vpon  dcfired  change, 
As  i!c  my  felfe  difgrace,knowing  thy  wil, 
I  >*:Li  acquaintance  ftrangle  and  looke  itrangc: 
Be  abfent  from  thy  walkes  and  in  my  tongue, 
Thv  fweet  bcloued  name  no  more  fhall  dwell, 
3  .call  I(too  n'uch  prophane)Pnnu!d  Jo  it  wronrc: 
And  haplieofourold  lcquamtancctcl!. 
For  thec,again(t  my  felfe  ile  vow  debate, 
For  I  muft  ncrc  louc  him  whom  thou  doft  hate* 

THen  hate  me  when  thou  wilt,  if  cuer.now, 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deed*  to  croifc, 

loynewith  the  fpight  offortune,maikcmebowt 

And  doe  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loffc .• 

Ah  doc  not, when  my  heart  hath  fcaptc  this  forrow. 

Come  in  the  rere  ward  of  a  conquerd  woe» 

Giuc  not  a  windy  night  a  rainie  morrow, 

To  linger  nut  a  purpofd  ouer-throw. 

If  thou  wilt  leaue  me,  do  not  leaue  me  laft, 

When  other  pet  tie  priefes  hauc  done  their  fpight, 

But  in  the  onfet  come,fo  flail  I  tatte 

At  firft  the  very  worft  of  fortunes  might. 
And  other  ftraines  of  woe,  which  now  feeme  woe, 
Compared  with  loffe  of  thee,will  not  fceme  (om 
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Ome  glory  in  their  birth.fome  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  feme  in  their  bodies  force, 
Some  in  their  garments  though  newfangled  ill: 
Some  in  their  Hawkes  and  Houndsfome  in  their  Horfe. 
And  eucry  humor  hath  his  adiunft  pleafure 
Wherein  it  findes  a  ioy  abouc  the  reft, 
But  thele  pet  toilers  arenor  my  meafure, 
AH  thefc  I  better  ia  one  geaeraJibcft. 
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Thy  loue  is  bitter  then  high  birth  to  me, 
R*c  her  then  wealth,prouder  then  garments  coft, 
Of  more  delight  then  Hawkesor  Horfesbee: 
And  hauing  <hee,of  all  mens  pride  1  boalt. 
Wretched  in  this  alone, that  thou  maift  take, 
All  this  away,and  me  moft  wretched  make, 

BVt  doc  thy  worft  to  ftcale  thy  felfe  away, 
For  tearme  of  life  thou  art  affured  mine, 

And  life  no  longer  then  thy  loue  will  ftay, 

For  it  depends  vpon  that  loue  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  feare  the  worfl  of  wrongs, 

When  in  the  leaft  of  them  my  life  hith  end, 

1  fce,a  better  ftatc  to  me  belongs 

Then  that,which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 

Thou  canft  not  vex  me  with  inconftant  minde, 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  reuolt  doth  lie, 

Oh  what  a  happy  title  do  I  finde , 

Happy  to  haue  thy  loue,  happy  to  die! 

but  whats  fo  blefled  faire  that  fcarcs  no  blot, 
Thou  maift  be  falce,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 
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SO  ftiall  I  linc/uppofing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  decciucd  husband  fo  loues  face, 
May  ftill  feeme  loue  to  mc,though  altered  new, 
Thy  lookes  withme,thy  heart  in  other  place. 
For  their  can  Hue  no  hatred  In  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  1  cannot  know  thy  change, 
Inmanics  lookes.the  falce  hearts hiftory 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frounes  and  wrinckics  ftrange. 
But  heauen  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 
That  in  thy  face  iweet  loue  ft?ould  cucr  dwell, 
Whar  ere  thy  thoughts  or  thy  hearts  workings  be, 
Thv  lookes  (hould  nothing  thence,  but  fweetneik  tell. 
How  like  Eah$s  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  twect  Tcrtue  anfwerc  not  thy  mow, 

1  H 
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THcy  that  haue  powre  to  hurt,and  will  doe  none, 
That  doc  not  do  the  thing,they  mod  do  (ho  we, 
Who  moving  others  ,are  themfeluesas  ftonc, 
Vnmooued,could,and  to  temptation  flow: 
They  r  ght'y  do  inherrit  heauens  graces. 
And  husband  natures  ritches  from  expence, 
They  are  the  Lords  and  owners  of  their  facet, 
Ochers,but  fte  wards  of  their  excellence: 
The  fommers  flowre  is  to  the  fommcr  fweet, 
Though  to  it  felfe^t  onely  Hue  and  die, 
But  ifthat  flowre  with  bafc  infection  meetet 
The  bafeft  weed  out-braues  his  dignity: 
For  fweeteft  things  tune  fa wrett  by  their  deedes, 
Lillies  tha:  fcfter,  fmcll  far  worfe  then  weeds. 
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HOw  fweet  and  loucly  doft  thou  make  the  /harnc, 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  Rofc, 
Doth  fpot  the  beau  tie  of  thy  budding  name? 
Oh  in  what  fweets  doeft  thou  thy  finnes  indole! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  itory  of  thy  daies, 
(Making  lafc  iuious  comments  on  thy  fport) 
Cannot  difpraife,but  in  a  kinde  of  praife, 
Naming  thy  name,  blefles  an  ill  report. 
Oh  what  a  manfion  haue  thofe  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chofe  out  thee, 
Where  beauties  vaile  doth  couer  euery  blot, 
And  all  things  turnes  to  faire  that  eies  can  fee! 
Take  heedfdeare  heart)of  this  large  priuiledge, 
The  hardeft  knife  ill  v f  d  doth  loofe  his  edec. 
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COme  fay  thy  fault  is  youth,fomc  wantonefle, 
uSomc  fay  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  (port, 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lou  d  of  more  and  leffc: 
Thou  makft  faults  eracev,  that  to  thee  rcfort: 
As  on  the  finger  ofa  throned  Quecnc, 

TTie 


The  bafeft  Iewcll  wil  be  well  eftecm'd: 
So  are  thofe  errors  that  in  thee  are  feene, 
To  truths  tranflated,and  for  true  things  deem  d. 
How  many  Lambs  might  the  fterne  Wolfe  betray, 
Iflike  a  Lambe  he  could  his  lookes  tranflate. 
How  many  gazers  mighft  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  wouldft  vfe  the  ftrcngth  of  all  thy  ftate? 
But  doe  not  fo,I  loue  thee  in  fuch  fort, 
As  thou  being  mine,minc  is  thy  good  report, 
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HOw  like  a  Winter  hath  my  abfence  beene 
From  thee^hepleafurc  of  the  fleeting  yearc? 
What  freezings  hauc  1  fek,what  darkc  daics  feene? 
What  old  Decembers  barencfle  cucry  where? 
And  yet  this  time  remou'd  was  fommers  time, 
The  teeming  Autumne  big  with  ritch  incrcafc, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime, 
Like  widdowed  wombes  after  their  Lords  deceafe: 
Yet  this  aboundant  ifluc  feem'd  to  me, 
But  hope  of  OrpHans,and  vn-fatheredftuite, 
For  Sommer  and  his  pleafures  waite  on  thee, 
And  thou  away,the  very  birds  are  mute. 
Or  if  they  fing,tis  with  fo  dull  ft  cheere, 
That  leaues  looke  pale,dreading  the  Winters  neerc 
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FRom  you  haue  I  beene  abfent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud  pidc  Aprill  (dreft  in  all  his  trim) 
Hath  put  a  fpirit  of  youth  in  euery  thing: 
That  heauie  Satttrme  laught  and  leapt  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  laics  of  birds,nor  the  fwcet  lmell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hew, 
Could  make  me  any  fumrocrs  ftcry  tell: 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 
Nof  did  I  wonder  at  the  Lillics  white, 
Nor  praifc  the  dcepc  ▼ermillion  in  the  Rofe, 
They  weaie  but  fwect,but  figures  of  delight: 
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Drawn.5  after  you,  you  pattcine  ofafl  thofc. 
Ycc  feem'd  it.  Winter  ftill,and  you  away, 
As  with  your  fhaddow  I  \\  iih  thefedid  p!av. 
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He  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide, 
Sweet  theefc  whence  didft  thou  fteale  thy  fwect  that 

IF  not  from  my  louei  brcath,the  purple  pride,  (fmels 

Which  on  thy  (oft  cheeke  for  complexion  dw ells/ 

In  my  loucs  veines  thou  haft  too  grofejy  died, 

The  Lillk  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 

And  buds  of  marierom  had  ftolne  thy  haire, 

The  Rofes  fearefully  on  thorne*  did  ftand, 

Our  blufhing  fliame.an  other  white  diibaire:   m 

A  third  norrcd>norwhite,had  ftolne  of  both, 

And  to  hisrobbry  had  annextthy  breath, 

But  for  his  theft  in  pride  of  all  hi*  growth 

A  Tengfull  canker  eate  him  vp  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,yct  I  none  could  fee, 
But  fweet,or  culler  it  had  ftolne  from  thee* 
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\^  V  Here  art  thou  Mufe  that  thou  forgetft  (b  long, 

To  fpeake  of  that  *  hich  giucs  thee  all  thy  might? 

Spendftthou  thy  furie  on  fome  wortblefle  fonge, 

Darkninc  thy  powre  to  lend  bafe  fubieds  light.' 

Returne  torgctfullMufe,and  ftraight  redeemc,  * 

In  gentle  numbers  rime  fo  idely  fpent, 

Sing  to  the  ear*  that  doththy  laiescfteeme, 

And  giur s  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 

Rife  rcfty  Mufc,my  loues  fwect  face  furuay, 

If  time  hauc  any  wrincle  graucn  there, 

If  any,be  a  S*ttire  to  decay, 

And  make  times  ipoilcs  difpifed  euery  where. 
Giue  my  loue  fame  falter  then  time  wafts  life, 
So  thou  prcuenft  his  fieth,and  crooked  knife, 
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/^>  H  trusu:;.  Mufe  what  (hjlbc  thy  amends, 


For 
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For  thy  ncglcft  of  truth  in  beauty  did? 

Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  lone  depends: 

So  doft  thou  too, and  therein  d»gnirVd: 

Make  anfwere  Mufe,wilt  thou  not  haply  laic, 

Tru:h  needs  no  collour  with  his  collour  fixt, 

Bcautie  no  penfell  .beauties  truth  to  lay: 

But  beft  is  bdtyfneucr  intcrmixt. 

Becaufe  he  needs  no  praife,wilt  thou  be  dumb? 

Excufe  noc  filcncc  fo,for't  lies  in  thee, 

To  make  him  much  out-liue  a  gilded  tombe: 

And  to  be  praifd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office  Mufc  I  teach  thee  how, 
To  make  him  feeme  long  hennas  he  fliowes  BOW* 
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MY  louc  is  ftrcngthned  though  more  weake in (ec- 
I  loue  not  Iefle,thogh  lefle  the  (how  appeare,  (ming 
That  loue  is  marchandiz'd, whole  ritch  efteeming, 
The  owners  tongue  doth  publifh  euery  where. 
Our  loue  v»  as  cew,and  then  but  in  the  ipring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  laies, 
As  Phtlomtllm  fummcrs  front  doth  fingc, 
And  Hop*  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daics: 
Not  that  the  fummer  is  lefTe  pleafant  now 
Then  when  hermournefullhimnsdid  hufli  the  nighty 
But  that  wild  mufick  burthens  euery  bow, 
And  fweet  s  growne  common  loofc  their  deare  delight; 
Therefore  like  her,  I  fomc-timc  hold  my  tongue: 
Becaufe  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  fonge. 

A  Lack  what  poucrty  my  Mufe  brings  forth, 
That  hauing  fuch  a  skope  to  fliow  her  pride, 
The  argument  all  bare  is  of  more  worth 
Then  when  it  hath  my  added  praifc  befide. 
Oh  blame  me  not  if  1  no  more  can  wrkcl 
Looke  in  your  glafie  and  there  appeare  j  a  face, 
That  oucr-goes  my  blunt  inuention  quiteft 
Dolling  my  lines^nd  doing  me  difgrace. 
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Were  it  not  finfull  then  firming  to  mend, 

To  nunc  the  fubteft  that  before  was  well. 

For  to  no  other  pafle  my  verfes  tend, 

Then  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell. 
And  m<y e,much  more  then  in  my  verfe  can  fir, 
Your  owne  glafle  ftiowcs  you,when  you  iooke  in  it. 

TO  me  fiire  friend  you  neuer  can  be  oM; 
For  as  you  were  when  firft  your  eye  I  cyde, 
Such  fecmes  your  bcautie  ftilhThrec  Winters  colde, 
Haue  from  the  forrcfts  (hooke  th  ree  fummers  pride, 
Three  beautious  (prinjgs  to  yellow  Amwmme  turn* d, 
In  proceffc  of  the  feafons  haue  I  feenc, 
Three  Aprill  perfumes  in  three  hot  Iunesburn'd, 
Since  firtt  I  faw  you  frefti  which  yet  are  grecne. 
Ah  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  Dyall  hand, 
Steale  from  his  figure,and  no  pace  pcrcciu'd, 
So  your  fwecte  hew,whfch  me  thinkes  ftill  doth  ftaai> 
Jiath  motion^nd  mine  eye  may  be  deceaued. 
For  feare  of  which,hcare  this  thou  age  vnbred, 
Ere  you  were  borne  was  beauties  fummer  dead. 
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LEt  not  my  louc  be  cal'd  Idolatries 
Nor  my  btloued  as  an  Idoll  (how, 
Since  all  alike  my  fongs  and  praiiesbe 
To  one,of one,ihll  fuch,and  euer  (b. 
Kinde  is  my  loue  to  day,to  morrow  kinde, 
Still  conftant  in  a  wondrous  excellence, 
Therefore  my  vcr(e  to  conftancie  confin'de, 
One  thine  exprcfling,leaues  out  difference. 
Faire,kinde,and  cruets  all  my  argument, 
Faire,kinde  and  true,?arrying  to  other  words, 
And  in  this  change  is  my  inuention  fpent, 
Three  theams  in  one,which  wondrous  fcope  afford?, 
Faire,kinde,and  true^iaiae  often  liud  alone. 
Which  three  till  aow,ncucr  kept  icate  in  one. 
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\\7  Hen  iitthe  Chronicle  of  wafted  time, 
YT  I^di(criprioosorcbc^krflwighcsf 


And  tffmtif  maliinc  beautifull  old  rime, 
Inprajlcofladies  dead,aDdlo«ly Knights, 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  fwect  beauties  heft* 
Of  haod^of  footed  llp,of  eye„of  brow, 

I  fe  their  aotkpe  Pen  would  haueeapreft, 
Eoen  fach  a  beauty  at  too  matter  now.. 

So  all  dick  praiies  are  out  prophefies 

Of  thtsoortime^ll  you  prefiguring, 


And  for  they  loofc'd  but  with  detuning  eyes, 
They  had  not  (till  enough  your  worth  to  nng : 
For  we  which  now  behold  thefe  preient  dayeSj 


Haue  eyes  to  wonder,but  lack  toungs  topraifc. 
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NOt  mine  owne  foresaw  the  prophetkkibule, 
Of  the  wide  worid,dreaming  On  things  Co  come^ 
Can  yet  the  leafe  of  my  true  loue  concroule, . 
Suppofde  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doome. 
Tbemortall  Moone  hath  her  edipfe  indur'de, 
And  the  fad  Augurs  mock  their  owne  prefage, 
Inceitemies  now  ctowne  thenv-iclues  aifiir'dc, 
And  peace  prodtimeaOlioes  of  endkfle  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  mod  baknie  time, 
My  lone  looket  frefli^and  deathto  mefub(cribe*i 
Since  ipight  of  him  lie  line  m  this  poorc  rime, 
While  heinfultt  ore  dull  aadJpeacMefle  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  (halt  finde  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants  crefts  and  tombs  ofbrafie  are  fpent. 
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\7\7Hat*s  in  thebrainc  that  lock  may  chara&er , 
Y    Y  Which  hath  not  figurt  to thecmy  true  fpirit, 
What's  new  to  fpeake,wbat  now  to  regifier, 
That  may  exprcfie  mv  looe,or  thy  deare  pierit  t 
Nothing  fweet  boy^but  yet  like  players  drains 
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I  muft  each  day  fay  ore  the  very  fame, 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,thou  miaej  thin* 

Euen  as  yvhcn  6rft  I  hallowed  thy  fare  name* 

So  that  eccrnall  loue  in  loues  frefh  cafe, 

Waighes  not  the  dud  and  iiwiry  of  age. 

Nor  giues  to  necefTary  wrincklcs  place, 

But  makes  antiguitte  for  aye  his  page, 

Finding  the  toll  conceit  of  loue  c  here  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  forme  would  fhew  k  deadL 

GNeucr  fay  chat  I  was  talft  of  heart, 
Though  abience  fcem* d  my  flame  to  quaQifie, 
As  eafic  might  I  from  my  felfe  depart, 
As  from  my  fbule  which  in  thy  breft  doth  lye : 
That  is  my  home  of  loue,  if  I  haue  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  trauels  I  returne  againe, 
luft  to  the  cime^not  with  the  time  exchang'd, 
So  that  my  felfe  brine  water  for  my  flame, 
Neucrbeleeoe  though  hi  my  nature  raign  d, 
All  frailties  that  befiege  all  kindesof  blood, 
That  it  could  fo  p*epoftcrouflic  be  ftain'd, 
To  leaue  for  nothing  all  thy  fumme  of  good : 

For  nothing  this  wide  Vniueric  I  caU, 

Saue  thou  my  Rofe.in  it  thou  art  my  all, 
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A  Las  *tis  true^  fcaue  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  my  fclfe  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  fold  cheap  what  is  moft  dearer 
Made  old  offences  of  atfe&ions  new. 
Moft  true  it  is  .that  I  haue  lookt  on  truth 
Afconce  and  ftrangely :  But  by  all  aboue, 
Thefe  blenches  gaue  mv  heart  an  other  youth, 
And  worfe  efTafef  pcou  d  thee  my  beft  of  loue, 
Now  all  is  donchau*  what  fhali  haue  no  end, 
Mine  appetite  I  neuer  more  will  grin'de 
On  newer  proofc,to  trie  an  older  friend, 
A  Cod  in  louc,to  whom  I  am  confiri  d. 

Then 
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Then  glue  me  wclcome.next  my  heauen  thebeft, 
Eucn  to  thy  pure  artd  moft  moft  louing  brcft. 
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OFor  my  fake  doe  you  wifli  fortune  chide, 
The  guilrie  goddefle  of  my  harmfull  deeds* 

That  did  not  better  for  tny  life  proutde, 

Then  publick  meanes  which  publick  manners  breeds* 

Thence  comesu  that  my  name  receiucs  a  brand, 

And  ahrioft  thence  my  nature  is  fubdu  d 

To  what  it  work es  injike  the  Dyers  hand, 

Pitty  me  then,and  wifli  I  were  renu'de, 

Whilft  like  a  willing  pacient  I  will  drinke, 

Potions  of  Eviellgainft  my  ftrong  infection, 

No  bitterneflc  that  I  will  bitter  thinke. 

Nor  double  pcnnaHce  to  correA  correction. 
Pittic  me  then  deare  fricnd9and  I  aifiire  y  ee, 
Euen  that  your  pittic  is  enough  to  curt  mee. 

V70ur  loue  and  pittie  doth  tfeftmpreflion  fill, 
1  Which  vulgar  fcandall  ftampt  vpon  my  brow, 
For  what  care  I  who  calles  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  ore-grcene  my  bad,my  good  alow? 
You  are  rny  All  the  world,and  I  muft  ftriue, 
To  know  my  (haroes  and  praifes  from  your  tounge, 
None  elfe  to  me.nor  I  to  none  aliwe, 
That  my  fteel'd  fence  or  changes  right  or  wrong. 
In  ib  profound  Akifwu  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others  voyccs,that  my  Adders  fence,  * 

To  cry ttick  and  to  flatterer  flopped  are: 
Marke  how  with  my  negltft  I  doe  di/pence* 
Youarefoftrongly  in  my  purpofe  bred, 
That  all  the  world  befides  me  thinkes  y'ace  dead. 

"J 
C  Ince  I  lefr  you^mlne  eye  is  in  mymiride, 

And  that  which  gouernes  me  to  goe  about, 

Doth  part  his  fuo&OD,a&d  if  partly  blind, 

Scemes 
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Seemes  fceing,but  eflfe  Aually  is  out* 
For  it  no  forme  deliuers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird.of flowre.or  (hape  which  it  doth  lade, 
Of  his  quick  obic&shatn  the  minde  n<*  part, 
Nor  his  owne  ?ifion  houlds  what  it  doth  catch: 
for  if  it  fee  the  rad'ft  or  gentleft  fight, 
Thcmoft  fweet-fauor  er  defotmedft  creature, 
The  mountaine,or  the  fea,tbe  day,or  night: 
The  Croe,or  Doue,it  fhapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more  repleat,with  you, 
My  moft  true  minde  thus  maketh  mine  rntrue. 

OR  whether  doth  my  minde  being  crown'd  with  you 
Dr inke  vp  the  monarks  ptague  this  flattery  ? 
Or  whether  (hail  I  lay  mine  cie  faith  true,  . 
And  that  your  loue  taught  it  this  Akmmict 

**4  i  /•  t%  at*  *j*fi 

To  make  of monftcrs,and  thiogs  indigelt, 
Such  cherubines  as  your  fwect  felfc  referable, 
Creating  euery  bad  a  perfe&beft  ^ 
As  faft  as  obittfb  to  his  beames  aflemble: 
Oh  tis  the  firft.tis  flatry  in  my  feeing, 
And  my  great  minde  moft  kingly  drinkes  it  Tp, 
Mine  eie  well  knowes  what  with  bis  guft  is  greeing» 
And  to  his  pallat  doth  prepare  the  cup* 
If  i  t  be  poifon*d,tis  the  Jcflcr  finne. 
That  mine  eye  lone*  k  and  dotb  fisft  begkue. 

Titj 
Hofe  lines  that  I  before  haue  writ  doe  lie, 
Euen  thofe  that  (aid  I  could  not  loue  you  deerer, 
Yet  then  my  iudgement  knew  no  itafbn  why, 
My  moft  full  flame  (hould  afterwards  burae deerer. 
But  reckening  time,whofe  milliond  accidents 
Creepein  twiitvowcs,and  change  decrees  oflQngs, 
Tan  (acred  beaurie,blirat  the  (harp'ft  intents, 
Diuert  ftrong  mindes  to  th*  courte  of  altring  things; 
Alas  why  fearing  of  times  titanic, 

Might 
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Mttht  I  not  then  fay  now  I  loue  you  bcft, 

When  I  wat  ccrtainc  orebKertainty , 

Crowning  the  prcfa*,doubcing  of  the  reft: 
Loue  is  a  Babe ,  then  mirht  1  not  hj  Co 
TogitiefuUgrowthto^whkhftilldocbgrow# 

ct  me  not  to  me  mairiigf  ot  true  nunocs 

Admit  impedimemsjoue  is  not  loue 
Which  alters  what  it  alteration  findes. 
Or  bends  vritb  the  remouer  to  remove. 
©  no»it  is  an  euer  fixed  marke 
That  looker  on  tcinpcfts  and  is  ncoer  (haken; 
It  is  the  ftar  to  cuery  wandring  barke, 
Whofc  worthi  vnknowne,although  his  higth  be  taken. 
Lous  not  Times  fbok,though  ffofie  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  tickles  comnafle  come, 
Loue  alters  not  with  his  becefehoures  and  weekes, 
Butbeares  it  out  enen  tot  be  edge  of  doome: 

If  this  be  error  and  fpon  me  ptoucd, 
I  ncuer  writ  jnor  no  man  euer  loucd« 

ACcu&methus^batlhatte  teamed  aD, 
Wherein  I  (hould  your  great  defcrts  repay, 
Forgot  vpon  your  dcareft  loue  to  call, 
Whereto  al  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day, 
Tim  I  hauc  frequent  binne  with  mknown  minder, 
And  riuen  to  time  your  owne  dcare  purchafd  right, 
That  I  haut  hoyflcd  Jaak  to  al  the  windea 
Which  (hould  tranfeort  me  far  theft  from  your  fight, 
Booke  both  my  wilhilnefle  and  errors  downe, 
And  oniuftpcoofc  furmi(e,accumilate, 
Brine  me  whhln  the  leud  of  your  fiowne9 
But  moote  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  haw: 

Since  my  ippcale  6ics  I  did  flriue  to  ptooue 

The  (Wmkj  and  virtue  of  your  loue 

H  US 
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Like  as  to  make  our  appetites  more  keeoe 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  pillar  rrge, 
As  to  preuent  our  malladies  vnfeene, 
We  ficken  to  fliun  fickneflc  when  we  purge, 
Euen  lb  being  full  of  your  nerc  cloying  fweecnefie* 
To  bitter  fa  wees  did  t  frame  my  feeding; 
And  fickc  of  wet-fare  found  a  kind  of  meetnefle, 
To  be  difeafd  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  pollirie  in  loue  ^anticipate 
The  ills  that  werc,not  grew  to  faults  allured* 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthfull  ftitc 
Which  rancke  of  goodneiTe  would  by  ill  be  cured* 
But  thence  I  learne  and  find  the  teflon  true, 
Drugs  poy  foil  him  that  (b  fell  ficke  of  you* 

\X7Htt  potions  haue  I  drunkeofAra*  tearet 
yy  DifttW  from  Lymbcck^oule  as  heU  within. 

Applying  feares  to  hopesjatad  hopes  to  fcares, 

Still  looling  when  1  faw  my  fclfe  to  win? 

What  wrerched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 

Whilft  it  hach  thought  it  felfe  fo  blcffed  ncucrf 

How  haue  mine  eies  out  of  their  Spheares  bene  fitted 

In  the  diflra&ion  of  this  madding  wuei? 

O  benefit  of  ill,  now  I  find  true 

That  better  is,  by  euil  ftill  made  better. 

And  ruin-'d  loue  when  it  is  built  anew 

Gro  wes  fairer  then  at  firft,more  flrong/ar  greater* 
So  7  returne  rebukt  to  my  content, 
And  gaine  by  ills  tiirife  more  then  I  haue  (pent* 

no 

THat  you  were  once  rnkind  befriends  mee  now, 
And  for  that  fbrtow  9  which  I  then,  didde  fcclc, 
Needes  muft  I  yndet  mv  tranfgreffion  bow, 
VnlefTe  my  Neruea  were  brafle  or  hammered  ftcelcJ  • 
For  if  you  were  by  my  rnkindnefTe  fhakch 

As 
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As  I  by  yours  ,  y'haue  paft  a  hell  ofTtme, 

And  I  a  tyrant  haue  no  Icafurc  taken 

To  waign  how  once  I  fuffered  in  your  crime. 

0  char  our  night  of  wo  might  haue  remembred 
My  deepeft  fcuce.how  hard  true forrow  hits, 
And  foone  to  you,as  you  to  me  then  tendred 
The  humble  falue, which  wounded  bofomesfits! 

But  that  yoiir  trefpafle  now  becomes  a  fee, 
Mine  ranfoms  yours,and  yours  mull  unibme  mce. 

Hi 

TIS  better  to  be  vile  then  vile  efteemed, 
When  not  to  be,rece  iues  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  iuft  picafure  loft, which  is  fo  deemed, 
Not  by  our  fcclingfbut  by  others  feeing. 
For  why  (hould  others  falfc  aduUcrat  eyes 
Giue  falutation  to  my  fportiue  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  fpics; 
Which  in  their  wilj  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 
Noe,  1  am  that  I  am,and  they  that  leuell 
At  my  abufes,rcckon  vp  their  owne, 

1  may  be  ftraight  though  they  them-fclues  be  bcuel 

By  their  rancke  ihoughte$,my  decdes  muft  notbe(hown 
Vnlcfle  this  generall  eutU  they  maintainc, 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badncfle  raignc, 

i  at. 

TThy  euift„thy  tables,are  within  my  brainc 
Full  character d  with  lafting  memory, 
Which  (hall  aboue  that  idle  rancke  rcmainc 
Beyond  all  date  cue n  to  eternity. 
Or  at  the  lcaft,fo  long  as  braine  and  heart 
.  Haue  facultie  by  nature  to  fubfift, 
Til  each  to  raz, 'd  obliuion  yecKI  his  part 
Of  thee,thy  record  ncucr  can  be  mift: 
That  poore  retention  could  not  fo  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dcare  loue  to  skorr, 
Therefore  to  giuc  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 

Ha  T# 
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To  tnift  thofc  tables  that  rcceane  thee  mart, 
To  keep*  an  adumAt  toremember  thee, 
Wmtoisfoct  focgetfutoeffein  nice. 

NO!Ttmefthoa<MtnotboftthatI(ftKchinfft 
Thy  pyramyd»b«yh  *p  with  immm  might 
To  me  ate  noting  i*uudl,iiiwhiiig  ft  ■»  i 
They  are  botdrtftngiofa  femcrfgto 
Ourdattt«bitrefc,ittddwccfofwctdfwrf, 

WhatthoadpAftrtimWthatUoiiid, 

And  rather  make  thcmborne  to  oardefire. 
Then  cfatoltetHatmbffetthtoc  beard  UM4iKoqMt 

ThyregiAertmd  thee  I  both  defie, 
Notwoodrmgatthepiefaiyioetbepafl; 
For  thy  record*,and  What  we  fee  dotbhre, 
MademorcorJe*by*yco«KtiMiaUbalfc 
~  This  I  doerow  and  this  ftalt  ever  b* 
Iwflbetniedi^ightthyfyetbondthe* 

YF  my  deare  louc  were  but  the  childe  of  date* 
It  might  for  fortunes  bafterd  be  rofathered, 
Ai  fubiett  to  times  loue,or  to  times  hate, 
Weeds  among  wceds,or  towers  wkh  flowers  gatherd. 
No  it  was  bonded  far  ftwmaecidfciK, 
It  fuflfers  not  to  Jmiliage  pomp,nor  fell* 
Voder  the  blow  df  tbraQed  dHcontenc, 
Whereto  tklauitint  time  our  faftiioa  calls? 
It  teares  not  policy  that  Hmtickf, 
Which  workes  on  leale&of  (hort  numbrcd  howerr, 
But  all  alone  ftands  hugely  polltttck, 
That  it  nor  growes  with  heat^nor  drownes  with  (bowies. 

To  thisl  witoes  call  the  fbles  of  time, 

Which  die  forgoodnes/  c  -•-  —  -••-•■ 


\^ \7Ec#t  ought  to  m*  I  bore  die  canopy, 

With  my  extern  thekxitward  honoring, 

Or 


Sonnets* 

Or  layd  great  bafes  for  eternity, 
Which  proues  ir.ore  (hort  then  waft  or  ruining? 
Haue  I  not  fecne  dwellers  on  forme  and  fauor 
Lofe  all,and  more  by  paying  too  much  rent 
For  compound  fweet;Forgoing  fimplc  fauor, 
Pittifull  thriuors  in  their  gazing  fpent. 
Noe,lct  me  be  obfeouious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  ot>lacion,poore  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mixt  with  fcconds,knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  1  render,  onely  me  for  thee. 
Hence,thou  Cubborndf  nforme r,  a  trewfbule 
When  moft  impeacht,ftands  leaft  in  thy  controule. 

126 
f\  Thou  my  louely  Boy  who  in  thy  power, 
^•^Doefl  hould  times  fickle  glaflc.his  fick!c,hower* 
Who  haft  by  wayning  growne,and  therein  flhou'ft, 
Thy  louers  withering,as  thy  fweet  felfe  grow'ft* 
If  Nature(fbuerainc  miftcres  ouer  wrack) 
As  thou  goeft  onwards  ftill  will  pluckc  thee  backe, 
Shekeepes  thee  to  this  purpofe,that  her  skill. 
May  time  difgrace,and  wretched  mynuit  kill. 
Yet  feare  her  O  thou  minnion  of  her  pleafure, 
She  may  detaine,but  not  ftill  keepehcr  trefuref 
Her  -Aafc/r  (though  dclaydjanfwcr'd  muft  be, 
And  her  Q*ictw  is  to  render  thee, 

(  ) 

(  ) 

127 

IN  the  ould  age  blacke  was  not  counted  faire, 
Or  if  it  weare  it  bore  not  beauties  name: 
But  now  is  blacke  beauties  fuccefliue  heire, 
And  Beautie  flandcrd  with  a  baftard  fliame, 
For  fince  each  hand  hath  put  on  Natures  power. 
Fairing  the  foulc  with  Arts  faulfe  borrow  d  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name  no  holy  boure, 
But  is  prophan'd,  if  not  liucs  in  difgrace. 

H  3  Therefore 
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Therefore  my  Mifterflfe  eyes  are  Ranen  blacke, 

Her  eyes  fo  futed,and  they  mourners  feeme, 

At  fuch  who  not  borne  faire  no  beauty  lack, 

Slandring  Creation  with  a  falfe  efteeme, 
Yet  fo  they  mournc  becommine  of  their  woe, 
That  cuery  toung  faies  beauty  fliould  looke  fo. 

118 

HOw  oft  when  thou  ray  mufike  mufike  playft, 
Vpon  that  bleflcd  wood  whofc  motion  founds 
With  thy  fweet  fingers  when  thou  gently  fwayft, 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  care  confounds, 
Do  I  enuie  thole  lackes  that  nimble  leape, 
To  kifle  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilft  my  poorc  lips  which  fliould  tint  harue't  reapc, 
At  the  woods  bouldnes  by  clicebluftiing  ftand. 
To  be  fo  tikled  they  would  ctiange  their  itate, 
And  Situation  with  thofe  dancing  chips, 
Ore  whomc  their  fingers  waike  with  gentle  gate, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bled  then  liuing  lips, 
Since  faufic  lackes  fo  happy  arc  in  this, 
Giue  them  their  fiagers,mc  thy  lips  tokilTc. 

H9 

THexpcncc  of  Spirit  in  a  wafte  of  fhamc 
Is  luttin  a£tion,and  till  aAion  ,luft 

Is  periurd,murdrous,blouddy  full  of  blame, 

Sauage,extreamc,rudc,cniell,not  to  trull, 

Inioyd  no  fooner  but  difpifed  ftraight, 

Pad  reafon  hunted,  and  no  fooner  had 

Pad  reaibn  hated  as  a  fwollo wed  bayt, 

Oi  purpofc  layd  to  make  the  taker  mid 

Made  In  purfut  and  in  poflcffioii  (b, 

Had,hauing,andinqueft,to  haue  extreame, 

A  blifTc  in  proofe  and  proud  and  very  wo, 

Before  a  toy  propofd  behind  a  drearae, 
AH  this  the  world  well  kno  wes  yet  none  kno  wes  well, 
To  fhun  the  heaucn  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

My 
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MY  Miftres  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  Sonne, 
C  urrall  is  fane  more  rcd,then  her  lips  red, 
Jf  (how  be  white  w hy  then  her  brcfts  are  dun: 
If  haires  be  wicrs,black  wicrs  grow  on  her  head: 
I  haue  fcene  Rofes  damaskt,rcd  and  w  hite, 
But  no  fuch  Rofcs  fee  I  in  her  cheekes, 
And  in  fome  perfumes  is  there  more  delight, 
Then  in  the  breath  that  from  my  Miftresreekes. 
]  loue  to  heare  her  fpeake,yet  well  I  know, 
That  Muficke  hath  a  firre  more  pleating  found: 
Igraunt  I  ncuer  faw  a  goddefle  goe, 
My  Miftrcs  when  (hec  wallccs  treads  on  the  ground. 

And  yet  by  hcauen  I  thinkc  my  loue  as  rare, 

As  any  flic  bcli'd  with  falfe  compare.    . 

THou  art  as  tiranous,(b  as  thou  art, 
As  thofe  vi  hole  beauties  proudly  make  them  craeli; 
For  well  thou  know'ft  to  my  dcare  doting  hart 
Thou  art  the  faitcft  and  moft  precious  Iewell. 
Yet  in  good  faith  fome  lay  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  loue  grone; 
To  fay  they  erre,I  dare  not  be  fo  bold, 
Although  I  fweare  it  to  my  felfe  alone. 
And  to  be  fure  that  is  not  falfc  I  fweare 
A  thoufand  et  ones  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  mothers  necke  do  witneife  bcarc 
Thy  blacke  is  faired  in  my  iudgements  place. 

In  nothing  art  tbou  blacke  faue  in  thy  deeds, 
And  thence  tin*  (launder  as  I  thinke  proceeds. 

THine  eies  I  !oue,and  they  as  pittying  me, 
Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  difdaine, 
Haue  put  on  black,:  nd  louing  mourners  bee, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  vpon  my  paint . 

And 
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And  truly  not  the  morning  Sun  of  Heauen 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  th*  Eaft, 
Nor  that  full  Starrc  that  rftiers  in  the  Ewca 
Doth  halfc  that  glory  to  the  fober  Weft 
As  thofe  two  morning  eyes  become  thy  facet 
O  let  it  then  as  well  befecme  thy  heart 
To  mourne  for  me  fince  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 
And  Jute  thy  pi tty  like  in  every  part* 
Then  will  I  fweare  beauty  her  felfe  is  blacke, 
And  all  they  foulc  that  thy  complexion  lacke. 

BEftire  w  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groane 
For  that  deepe  wound  it  giues  my  friend  and  mc; 
1'rt  not  ynough  to  torture  me  alone, 
But  flauc  to  flaucry  my  fweet'ft  friend  muft  be. 
Me  from  my  felfe  thy  cruell  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  felfe  thou  harder  haft  ingrafted. 
Of  hinyny  felfe,and  thee  I  am  forfaken, 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  chus  to  be  croflcd : 
Prifon  my  heart  in  thy  ftcele  bofomes  warde, 
But  then  my  friends  heart  let  my  poorc  heart  bale, 
Who  ere  keepes  me  Jet  my  heart  be  his  garde, 
Thou  canft  not  then  vfe  rigor  in  my  laile. 
And  yet  thou  wilt/or  I  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

£0  now  I  haue  confeft  that  he  is  thine, 

And  I  my  feMc  am  morgag'd  to  thy  will, 
My  felfe  lie  forfcit,fo  that  other  mine, 
Thou  wilt  reftore  to  be  my  comfort  ftill: 
But  thou  wilt  not,nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  couetous,and  he  is  kinde, 
He  learnd  but  furetic-Iike  to  write  for  me, 
Vnder  that  bond  that  him  as  M  doth  binde. 
The  ftatute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  rfurer  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  vfe, 


And 
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And  fue  a  friend,camc  debter  for  my  fake, 

So  him  I  loofe  through  my  vnkindc  abufr. 
Him  haue  I  loft,  thou  haft  both  him  and  tnt, 
He  paics  the  whole,and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

TA7  Ho  euer  hath  her  wi/h,thou  haft  thy  WiR, 
And  Will  too  boote,and  Will  in  ouer-plus, 

More  then  enough  am  I  that  vexe  thee  ftill, 

To  thy  fvvcet  will  making  addition  thus. 

Wilt  thou  whofe  w.ll  is  large  and  fpatious, 

Not  once  vouchfafe  to  hide  my  w  ill  in  thine, 

Shall  will  in  others  fceme  right  gracious, 

And  in  my  will  no  faire  acceptance  ftiinc: 

The  fca  all  vvater,yet  receiucs  raine  ftill, 

And  in  aboundance  addeth  to  his  (tore, 

So  thou  beeing  rich  in  Will  adde  to  thy  Will, 

One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  Will  more. 
Let  no  vnkinde,no  faire  befeechers  kill, 
Thinke  all  but  one,and  me  in  that  one  Will. 

IF  thy  foule  check  thee  that  I  come  fo  neere, 
S vveare  co  thy  blind  foule  that  I  was  thy  W$B^ 
And  will  thy  foule  knowes  is  admitted  there. 
Thus  farce  tot  louc,  my  louc-fute  fweet  fullfilL 
Will,  will  fulfill  the  treafurcof  thy  loue, 
I  (ill  it  full  with  wils,and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receit  with  eafe  we  prooue, 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pafle  vntold, 
Though  in  thy  ftores  account  I  one  muft  be, 
For  nothing  hold  me,  fo  it  pleafe  thee  hold, 
That  nothing  me,a  fomc-thing  fweet  to  thee. 
Make  but  my  name  thy  loue,and  loue  that  ftill, 
And  then  thou  loueft  me  for  my  name  is  W$U. 

THou  blinde  foole  loue, what  dooft  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
*  I  Thtt 


That  they  behold  and  fee  not  vrS  ac  they  fee  t 

They  know  what  beautie  is, fee  where  it  lyes, 

Yci  what  thtfbeft  is, take  the  worft  to  be. 

If  eyes  corrupt  by  ouer-partiall  lookes, 

Be  anchord  in  the  baye  where  all  men  ride, 

Why  of  eyes  falfehood  halt  thou  forged  hookes, 

Whereto  the  judgement  of  my  heart  is  tide  ? 

Why  fhould  my  heVt  chinkethat  a  fruerall  plot, 

Which  my  heart  kno  wei  the  wide  worlds  common  place? 

Or  mine  eyes  feeing  this/ay  this  is  not 

To  put  faire  truth  ?pon  to  fouic  a  face, 

Jn  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  haue  erred* 
And  to  this  fa! ft  plague  are  tbey  now  tranfterrcd. 

rj8 

IV  Hen  my  loue  fweares  that  ihe  is  made  of  truths 
I  do  bcleeue  her  though  J  know  flic  lyes, 

That  (he  might  diinkc  me  iome  rntuterd  youth, 

Vrileamcd  rn  the  worlds  falfe  fubtilties. 

Thus  vainely  thinking  that  (he  thinkcs  me  young, 

Although  (he  knovves  my  dayes  are  pall  thebeftt 

Simply  I  credit  her  faHc  (peaking  tongue, 

On  both  fides  thus  is  fimplc  truth  fuppreft : 

Bat  wherefore  (aves  (he  not  (he  is  rniuft  ? . 

» 

And  wherefore  fay  not  I  that  I  atn  old  ? .» 
O  loues  beft  habif**%in  Teeming  tm(V 
And  age  in  loue,loues*not  tluueveares  told; 

Therefore  I  lye  withher,apd  (he  with  me. 

And  in  pur  faults-by  ly ea  we  flattered  be^ 

Call  not  me  to  iu/iifie  the  wrong, 
f  hat  thy  r  nkindnefle  layes  vpon  my  heart, 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye  but  with  th f  toijng, . 
Vie  power  with  powered  flay  me  not  by  Art, 
Tell  me  thou  lou*tt  clfe-vs  here  ;but  in  my  fight,  • 
Deare  heart  forbea*c  to  glance  thine  eye  afidc, 

What  oc*4ft  thou  wouad  wkhtcuanuig  wfcn  thy  »g|e . 

la 
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?$  more  then  my  ore-preft  defence  can  bide? 
Let  me  excufc  thee,ah  my  loue  well  knowet, 
Her  prctttc  lookes  haue  bcenc  mine  enemies, 
And  therefore  from  my  face  flic  rurncs  my  foci, 
That  they  elfc-vi  here  might  dart'their  iniuries : 
Yet  do  not  fo,but  fince  I  am  neere  flaine, 
Kill  me  out-right  with  lookca ,and  rid  my  paine. 
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BE  wi fe as  thou  art cruell/io  not preifc 
My  coung-tide  patience  with  too  much  difHaine : 
Leaft  fosrow  lend  me  words  and  words  cxprcfie, 
The  manner  of  my  pitrie  wanting  paine. 
If  1  might  teach  thee  witte  better  it  wearc, 
Though  not  to  loue. yet  loue  to  tell  me  fo# 
As  tcftic  fick.men  when  their  deaths  be  neere, 
No  newes  but  health  from  their  Phi  fit  ions  know* 
For  if  I  fhould  diipaire  I  flioitldgrow  madde, 
And  in  my  madnefle  might  ipeake  ill  of  thee, 
Now  this  ill  wrefting  worldis  growne  fo  bad, 
Madde  flanderers  by  madde  earcs  bcleeucd  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  fo,  nor  thou  be  lyde,  (wid& 

Bearc  thine  eyes  ftraight ,  though  thy  proud  heart  goc 

IN  faith  I  doe  not  loue  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thoufand  errors  note, 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loues  what  they  difpife, 

Who  in  difpight  of  view  is  pfeafd  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  earcs  with  thy  toungs  tune  delighted, 

Nor  tender  feeling  to  bate  touches  prone, 

Nor  tafle,  nor  trncll,  defire  to  be  i&uitcd 

To  any  fenftiall  fcaft  with  thee  alone  .* 

But  my  fiuc  wits,nor  my  fiue  fences  can 

Difwade  one  foolifti  heart  from  (eruing  thee,' 

Who  leaucs  vnfwai'd  the  likencfle  of  a  man, 

Thy  proud  hearts  flaue  and  Yaflall  wretch  to  be : 
Onely  niy  plague  thus  farre  I  count  my  gaine, 
That  (he  that  makes  mc  finne,a\vards  me  paine. 

2  a  Low 
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LOuc  is  my  finne,and  thy  deare  vert ue  hatt, 
Hacc  of  my  finne,grottnded  on  finfoli  louing, 
O  but  with  mine,  compare  thou  thine  o  wnc  flate. 
And  thou  (halt  finde  it  mrtrits  not  reptoouing, 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  thofe  Hps  of  thine, 
That  haue  prophan d  their  fcarlet  ©awraems, 
And  feald  faJfc  bonds  of  k>ue  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robd  others  beds  rcuenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful!  1  loue  thee  as  thou  km'll  thofe, 
Whome  thine  eyes  woot  as  mine  importune  the*, 
Roote  pittie  in  thy  heart  that  when  it  growes, 
Thy  pitty  may  deferuc  to  pittied  bee. 

If  thou  dooft  feekc  to  haue  what  thou  dooft  hide, 

By  felfe  example  mart!  thou  be  denide, 

IOe  as  a  carefullhufwifc  manes  to  catch, 
*Onc  of  her  fethered  creatures  broakcaway, 

Sets  downc  her  babe  and  makes  all  fwift  dilpatck 

In  purfuit  of  the  thing  (he  would  haue  flay* 

\yhilft  her  neglefted  child  holds  her  in  chace, 

Cries  to  catch  her  whofe  bufic  care  is  befit, 

To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face: 

Not  prizing  her  poore  infants  difrontem ; 

So  runft  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 

Whilft  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  a  fare  behind, 

But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope  turne  back  to  me: 

And  play  the  mothers  part  kiflc  me,be  kind. 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  maift  haue  thy  wil% 
If  thou  turne  back  and  my  loude  crying  ftilJ. 
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TWo  loues  I  haue  of  comfort  and  difpaire, 
Which  like  two  fpirits  do  fugieii  me  fttfl, 
The  better  angell  is  a  man  ri^ht  fairc: 
The  worier  fpirit  a  woman  collour'd  il. 
To  win  me  foone  to  hell  my  fcmall  cuill, 

Tempted* 
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Tempteth  my  better  angel  ftom  my  fights 

And  would  corrupt  my  faint  to  be  a  diuels 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turnVl  finde, 

Sufpeft  1  may , vet  not  dirc&ly  tell, 

But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

I  gefTe  one  angel  in  an  others  heL 
Yet  this  (hat  I  nerp  know  but  liiie  in  doubt,  *% 
Till  my  bad  angel  fin  my  good  one  out.  _' 

THbfc  lips  that  Loues  owne  han  J  did  make, 
Breath  d  forth  the  found  that  (aid  I  hate, 
To  me  that  languifht  for  her  fake.* 
But  when  flie  law  my  wofull  ftate, 
Strai  ght  in  her  heart  (lid  mercie  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue  that  euer  fweet, 
Was  vide  in  giuing  gentle  dome: 
And  tought  it  thus  a  new  to  greete: 
x  I  hate  (he  alterd  with  an  end, 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day, 
Doth  follow  night  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heauen  to  hell  isflowneaway. 
I  hate,from  hate  away  fhe  thiew, 
And  faud  my  life  faying  not  you. 

POore  foule  the  center  of  my  finfijll  earth, 
My  finfull  earth  thefe  rcbbell  powres  that  thee  array, 
Why  dofrthou  pine  within  and  futfer  dearth] 
Painting  thy  outward  wall*  fo  coftlie  gay?- 
Why  fo  large  coft  hauing  fo  fhort  a  leafe, 
Doft  thou  tpon  thy  fading  manfion  fpend? 
Shall  wpnnes  inheritors  ofthis  exceffej 
-  Eat cvp  thy  charge?  is  this  thy  bodies  end? 
Then  foule  Hue  thou  ?pon  thy  feruants  lofle,  - 
And  let  that  pine  to  agerauat  thy  flore; 
Buy  tcasrfiesdiuinein  fclliug  houses  of  dsofles 

I3  Within 
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Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  matt. 
So  (halt  thou  feed  on  death,that  feeds  on  men. 
And  deaih  once  dead^hertno  more  dying  then. 

MY  loue  is  as  a  feauer  longing  fti!l, 
For  that  which  longer  nurfech  the  difeafc 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  prcfenie  the  ill, 

Th'vncertaine  ficklie  appetite  to  pleafc: 

My  reafon  the  Phifition  to  my  loue, 

Angry  that  his  preoptions  are  not  kept 

Hath  left  mcand  I  defperatc  now  approouc, 

Defirc  is  death, which  Phifick  did  except. 

Paft  cure  I  am,now  Reafon  is  pafi  care, 

And  frantick  madde  witheucr-moic  vnrcft, 

My  thoughts  and  my  difcourfe  as  mad  mens  are, 

At  randon  from  the  truth  Tamely  cxpreft. 

For  I  haue  fworne  thcefaire,and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  heU,as  darke  as  night. 
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OMe !  what  eyes  hath  loue  put  in  my  head, 
Which  haue  no  correfpondence  with  true  fight. 

Or  if  they  haue,  where  is  my  ludgmentfled, 

That  cenfures  falfely  what  they  ice  aright  ? 

If  that  be  faire  whereon  my  faifecy  es  dote, 

What  meanes  the  world  to  fay  it  is  not  fo  ? 

If  it  be  not,then  loue  doth  well  denote, 

Jxracs  eye  is  not  fo  true  as  all  mensmo, 

How  can  it  t  Ohow  can  loues  eye  be  true, 

That  is  fo  verc  with  watching  and  with  teares? 

No  maruaile  then  though  I  miftake  my  view, 

The  funne  it  felfe  Sect  not,  till  heauen  clecres. 

O  cunning  louc,with  teares  thou  keepft  me  blinde, 
Leaft  eyes  well  feeing  thy  foule  faults  (hould  finde* 

CAnft  thou  O  cruell,fay  I  loue  thee  not, 
When  I  agalnft  my  fdfe  with  thee  pcrtakc : 

Doe 
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Doe  I  not  thinke  on  thee  when  I  forgot 

Am  of  my  Jelfc,  all  tiraoc  for  thy  fake? 

Who  hateth  thee  chat  1  doe  ca*I  my  friend, 

On  whom  froun'ft  thou  that  I  doe  faune  \  po:i# 

Nay  if  thou  lowrft  on  mc  doc  I  not  fpend 

Rcuenge  vpon  my  fcfc  wfch  pre  firm  inonc? 

What  merrit  do  1  in  my  felfc  re^cft, 

That  is  fo  pioude  thy  ferine  e  to  dilptfif, 

When  all  my  beft  doth  worfliip  thy  defeft; 

Commanded  by  the  morion  of  thine  eyes. 
But  louchate  on  for  now  1  know  thy  mind?, 
Thofc  that  can  fee  thou  lou'lt,and  I  am  blind. . 

i  jo 

OH  from  what  powre  haft  thou  this  powrcfull  might, 
VVith  infufficiency  my  heart  to  fway, 
To  make  me  gtuc  the  lie  to  my  true  fight, 
And  fAcrc  that  brighrnefledoth  not  grace  the  day? 
Whence  haft  thou  this  becomming  of  things  il, 
That  in  the  very  refute  of  thy  deeds, 
There  is  fuch  ftrength  and  warrant  ire  of  skill, 
Tliat  in  my  minde  thy  worft  all  befl  exceeds 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  loue  thee  more, 
The  more  I  heare  and  fee  iuftcaufcofhate. 
Oh  though  I  loue  what  other*  doe  abhor, 
With  others  thou  fhoukitt  not  abhor  ray  ftate, . 

Ifthy  vnworthinefle  raifd  loue  in  me,  l] 

More  worthy  I  to  be  belou  dof  thee- . 

ijr 

LOue  \9  too  youngto  know  what  conference  it, 
Yet  wiio  knowes  not  <onfcience  is  borne  of  loue,  . 
Then  gentle  cheater  vrgenot  my  amiflc, 
Leaft  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  fweet  fclfe  proue. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  doc  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  erofe  bodies  trcafon, 
My  foulc  doth  teH  my  oody  that  be  may. 

Triumph  in  loue^flcfh  lUics  no  farther  r caforv . 

Bilt 
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But  tyfing  it  thy  name  doth  point  out  thee, 

As  his  triumphant  prize  ,proud  of  this  pride, 

He  is  contented  thy  poore  drudge  to  be 

To  ftand  in  thy  affaircs,fall  by  thy  fide. 
No  want  of  confcicncc  hold  it  that  I  call, 
Her  loue,  for  whofc  deare  louc  I  ri/c  and  fall. 

INlouing  thee  thou  know'ft  I  am  forfworne, 
But  thou  art  twice  forfworne  tome  lone  fwearing. 
In  aft  thy  bed-vow  broake  and  new  faith  tome, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  loue  bearing: 
But  why  of  two  othes  breach  doe  I  accufe  thee, 
When  I  break c  twenty:I  am  periur'd  moft, 
For  all  my  vowes  are  othes  but  to  mifufc  thee. 
And  all  my  honcfl  faith  in  thee  is  loft. 
For  1  haue  fworne  deepe  othes  of  thy  dcepckindne(Tc: 
Othes  of  thy  louc,thy  truth,thy  conftancic, 
And  to  inlighten  thee  gauc  eyes  to  blindneflfc, 
Or  made  them  fwere  a  gain  ft  the  thing  they  fee. 

For  I  haue  fworne  thee  fairc.-more  periurde  eye. 

To  fwere  againft  the  truth  fo  foulc  a  lie* 

CFprdliid  by  his  brand  and  fell  afleepe, 
A  maide  oxDjahs  this  aduantagc  found, 

And  his  loue~kindiing  fire  did  quickly  ftecpe 

In  a  could  vallie-founraine  of  that  ground: 

Which  borrowd  from  this  holie  fire  of  loue, 

A  dateleflfe  liuely  heat  ftill  to  indure, 

And  grew  a  teething  bath  which  yet  men  proue, 

Againft  ftrang  malladies  a  foueraigne  cure: 

But  at  my  mittrcs  eie  loues  brand  new  fired , 

The  boy  for  triall  needes  would  rouch  my  breft, 

I  fick  withall  the  helpe  of  bath  deiired, 

And  th ether  hied  a  fad  diftemperd  guclh 
But  found  no  cure/hc  bath  for  my  helpe  lies, 
Where  fatd  got  new  fire;my  raUircs  eye* 
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THclittle  Loue-Cod  fyingoncnallcepc, 
*  Laid  by  his  fide  his  hem  inflaming  brand, 
Whilft  many  Nymphes  chat  you  d  chad  lift  to  keep, 
Gum  tripping  by,but  in  her  maiden  hand, 
The  fayreft  rotary  tookerp  that  fire, 
Which  many  legions  oftnie  hearts  had  warm'd, 
AndfotheOencnUofhotdefire,         V 
Wasfleepingby  a  Virgin  hand  difarmU 
This  brand  Ac  quenched  in  a  code  Well  by, 
Which  from  loues  fire  tookc  heat  perpetual^ 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful!  remedy, 
For  men  difeafd,but  I  my  Miftrifle  thraH, 
Came  there  for  cure  and  this  by  that  I  ptoue, 
Loues  fire  heates  water,water  cooles  not  loue. 
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To  euery  place  at  once  tnd  no  where  fixt. 
The  mind  and  fight  diftra&edly  comroxir. 

Her  haire  nor  looft  nor  tf  d  in  form  all  plat, 

Proclaimd  in  her  acarelcfle  hand  of  pride; 

For fome vntuck'd defended her flicud  har, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheeke  befidc, 

Some  in  her  threeden  fillet  ftill  did  bide, 

And  trew  to  bondage  would  not  breake  from  thence, 

Though  flackly  braided  inloofe  negligence. 

A  thoufand  fauours  from  a  maund  (lie  drew, 

Of  amber  chriftall  and  of  bedded  let  > 

Which  one  by  one  (he  in  a  riuer  threw, 

Vpon  whefe  weeping  margent  (he  was  fct, 

like  vfery  applying  wet  to  wet , 

Or  Monarches  hands  that  lets  not  bounty  fa! Jf 

Where  want  cries  fomc;but  where  cxccflc  begs  all. 

Of  folded  (chedulls  had  (he  many  a  one, 
Which  (he  peruf  d,(ighd,tore  and  gauc  the  flud, 
Crack  t  many  aringofPofied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  Sepulchers  in  mud, 
Found  yet  mo  letters  fadly  pend  in  blood, 
With  fleided  filke/eate  and  affectedly 
Enfwath'd  and  fcald  to  curious  fecrecy. 

Thefe  often  bath'd  flic  in  her  fluxiue  eies, 

And  often  kift,and  often  gaue  to  teare, 

Cried  O  falfc  blood  thou  rcgifter  ot  lies* 

What  vnapproued  witnes  dooft  thou  beare! 

Inke  would  haue  feera'd  more  blackeand  damned  hearc! 

This  laid  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  (he  tenth 

Big  difcontent^b  breaking  their  contents. 

ArcuercDdmanthatgrtt^hiscattellny, 
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Sometime  a  bluPercr  that  the  mffle  knew 
OfCotmofCtttle,andhadJctgoby  -. 
The  fwifteft  hourcs  obfaoed  as  they  flew, 
Towards  this  fcffl&ed  fimw  faftly  drewt 
And  priniledg'd  by  age  dehrcs  to  know 
In  breefc  the  grounds  and  motiues  ofher  wo» 
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So  Aides  he  dowwropon  hi*  grefttd  bar* 
And  comely  diftant  fits  he  by  her  fide, 
When  hee  againc  defires  her,being  fatte, 
Her  greroance  with  his  hearing  to  deuidc* 
Ifchat  from  him  there  may  be  ought  appfttd 
Which  may  her  differing  extafc  aflWagc 
Tis  promitt  in  the  ckaritie  of  age ; 

Father  (he  fates,though  to  mee  yon  behold 
The  iniory  of  many  a  Miffing  hootc; 
Let  ic  not  teO  jam  lodgement  I  am  old, 
N  't  age,but  (orrow,ouer  me  hath  power) 
I  might  as  yet  haue  bene  a  (preading  flower 
Frefn  to  my  fclfe,  if  1  had  fclfe  applyed 
Loue  co  my  fclfe,  and  to  no  Loue  betide, 

< 
Ait  wo  is  mec  ,100  early  lamented 

A  youthfuB  fait  it  was  to  nine  my  grace; 
O  one  by  natures  outwards  to  commended, 
That  maidens  eyes  ftttcke  ouer  all  his  face, 
Loue  lackt  a  dwelling  and  made  him  her  place 
And  when  in  his  fake  pans  foeedtdde  abide, 
Shee  was  new  lodg'd  and  newly  Deified. 


His  btownr  locks  did  hang -in  ctooke 
And  cucry  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Vpon  his  lippes  their  fikcnpar«tUhodc% 
Whacsfweet  to  do,to  do  wil  aptly  find, 
Eadieywhatf^JMmAdi^^ 

Wm       * 
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AUkiddcof«rgttmentsaodqueft!on<lc«pe# 
Al  replication  prompt,and  reafon  ftrong 
For  his  aduantage  ftill  did  wake  and  fleep, 
•  To  make  the  weeper  Iaugh,the  laugher  weeper 
He  hadche  dialed  and  different  tkii, 
Catching  alpaffionsin  his  craft  of  will* 

>  ■ 

That  hecdiddeinthe  general  be&me  ffigne 
Of  young,  of old,and  /exes  both  inehanted  > 
To  d  wd  with  htm  in  thoughts,or  to  remaine 
In  perfonal  duty/ollowing  where  he  haunted, 
Con(entAsbewitcht  jcrehe  defire  haue  granted. 
And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  fay, 
Askt  their  own  wils  and  made  their  wils  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  pi flurc  gette 
To  feme  their  eies,and  in  it  put  their  mind, 
Likefooles  that  in  th'  imagination  iec 
The  goodly  obieAs  which  abroad  they  find 
Offends  and  manfions,theirs  in  thought  affign'd. 
And  labouring  inmoe  pleafures  to  beftow  them, 
Then  the  true  gouty  Landlord  which  doth  owe  them* 

So  many  haue  that  neuer  toucht  his  hand 
Sweetly  fuppofdthemmiftiTflc  of  his  hearts 
My  wofull  fdfc  that  did  in  freedome  ftand, 
And  was  my  owne  fee  fimpIe(not  in  part  J 
What  with  his  art  in  youth  and  youth  in  arc 
Threw  my  affe&ons'in  his  charmed  power, 
Rcfcru  d  the  (Hike  and  gaue  him  al  my  flower* 

Yet  did  I  not  as  feme  my  equals  did 
Demaundofhim/ior  being  defircdyeelded. 
Finding  my  felfe  in  honour  fo  forbidde, 
With  (afeft  diftance  I  mine  honour  (hedded, 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwackcs  buildcd 

Of 


CoMftAlNY. 

OfprocTsnewble€diD^vvhicfarcmiiodtheroiIe 
Of  this  falfc  Icwell^anaiiis  amorous  (poilc. 

But  ah  who  euer  fiiund  by  precedent, 
The  deftin  d  ill  (he  mtift  her  fclfc  a%, 
Or  forcVi  examples  gainft  her  owoc  concent 
To  put  the  by-paftperrils  in  her  way? 
CounfaUe  may  ftop  a  whik  what  will  not  flay: 
For  when  we  rage,adui4e  is  often  fcene 
By  blunting  ?s  to  make  our  wits  more  fceene. 

Nor  giuesit  (atisfaAion  to  our  Mood, 
That  wee  muft  cutbe  it  rppon  others  woofe, 
To  be  forbod  the  fweecs  that  feemes  to  good, 
For  feare  of  harmes  that  preach  in  our  behoote} 
O  appetite  from  iudgement  (land  aloofet 
The  one  a  pallate  hath  that  need*  will  tafte^ 
Though  seafon  weepe  and  cry  it  is  thy  laft. 

For  further  I  could  fay  this  mans  vntrue, 
And  knew  the  patternes  of  his  foule  beguiling, 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others  Orchards  grew* 
Saw  how  deceits  were  guilded  in  his  failing. 
Knew  to  wcs,wcr  e  euerbtokcrs  to  defiling. 
Thought  Chara&ers  and  words  mfcerly  but  art* 
*    And  bafiards  ofhis  fbule  adulterat  heart. 

And  long  vpoir  theft  termes  I  held  my  Gttty, 
TiU&usbeegatfbefegeme  :Gentleifiaid  « 
Haiie  of  my  fuffering  youth  fbme  feeling  pitty 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vowes  affraid, 
Thats  to  ye  fivorne  to  none  wa*euer  £ud^ 
For  feafts  of  Ioue  I  haue  bene  call'd  vnto 
Till  now  dkl  neic  kmite  nor  neuer  yo¥T«- 

AH  my.  otfencec  that  abroad  you  fee 

K4  lie 


ALovtts 

Are  crrort  of  the  Mood  *oi»  of  the  wtaA 

Loue  made  thefe  not.with  e6h«  Act  «*f  be. 

WherendthefI^Uiioftfew^kMf 

They  fought  their  (kMe  thtt  fo the*  flume  di*  find, 

Andfomu<^Ieflfeof(hamei»mereftl«kies, 

By  how  much  of  me  their  leproch  container 

Not  one  whofe  dime  my  haft  ioimtth  it  **MM»  • 
Ormy  a^AioAput  to  th^  fintDeft  tecne» 

Or  any  of  my  leilutes  euer  Charmed, 
HinDehtueldooetothcmbutncrevftshwmed, 

Kept  bearu  in  liueritf,biit  mine  owne  was  free, 
And  raiend  comdiaun<toig  it  " 


tooke  heart  what  tributes  wounded  famta  fiat? 
Of  palyd  pearka  and  rabies  recta*  Woods 
Figuring  that  they  their  pafltonslikcwifetant  me 
Of gitefe  and  bhilhes,  aptly  mderflood 
In  bloodkflc  whitc,and  the  encrkn&n'd  mood, 
EfFcftt  of  tenor  and  deare  modefty , 
Encampt  in  hearts  but  fighting  outwardly. 

AadLo  behold  tfee&tilknts  of  tbfcirhtir,  - 

With  twifttd  meek  imofoufly  empleacnt 
Ihauerecetu'dftoninMoytfcuer^r*"*, 

Thek  kind  acceptance,  wepingty  befeeeht, 
With  th'aniieaoM  of f&e  gems  inricht,-'  >v 
Aaddeepe  bnin'd  ioasen  Sut  <itd  ampHMh' r 

B»chftooodc«rcNaturt,wocth«odqtt«Uity. 

The  DiaaoodMnr  twt*  benwifoll  tad  herd, 

Wherao  hb  intnfa  properties  did  tend, 

The  deepe  gteene  Bmnld  in  wdwfeftefli  leMtd* 

Wcakety^thekfcktytadfcnccefoaiMttC' 

Thehe*ucabewdSaphk»dtheOp*Uoiend 


Wkb 


CoiltLMNT* 

With  obie  As  manyfold ;  each  feuerall  Aooe, 
With  wit  well  blazohd  fmird  oc  made  fane  moot, 

Lo  all  thelc  trophies  of aflfc&ions  hoc, 
Of  penliu'd  and  fabdew'd  deiircs  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  chargd  me  that  I  hoord  them  not, 
But  yecld  them  rp  where  I  my  fclfe  muft  render:    . 
"  That  is  to  you  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  thefc  of  force  muft  your  oblations  be9 
Since  I  their  Aulter,  you  en  pat  rone  me. 

Oh  then  adiiance(of  yours  Jthatphrafclcs  hand, 
Whole  white  weights  downe  the  airy  fcale  of  praife, 
Take  all  thefc  limittes  to  your  o wne  command, 
Hollowed  with  (ighes  that  burning  lunges  did  raife: 
What  me  your  minifter  for  you  obaies 
Workes  vndcr  you,and  to  y  our  audit  comes 
Their  diftradparceils,in  combined  fummes,  -      * 

Lo  this  deuice  was  lent  me  from  a  Nun, 
Or  Sifter  (anAified  of  hotieft  note, 
Which  late  hejr  noble  fiiit  in  court  did  fliun, 
Whole  rareft  bauings  made  the  bloflbms  dote, 
For  Ihe  was  fought  oy  fpirits  of  ritcheft  cote, 
But  kept  cold  diftance^ind  did  thence  remoue, 
To  fpend  her  Kuing  in  etcrnail  looe. 


But  eh  my  fweet  what  labour  ift  to  leaue, 
The  thing; we  haue  not,maftring  what  not  ftriuea, 
Pitying  the  Place  which  did  no  forme  receine , 
Playing  patient  fports  in  mconftraind  giucs, 
Shcdiauicf  fine  &  t^her  feifc contriuea, 
The  foams  of  battaik  &apeth  by  the  ffight, 
Aivinudcesberabfeocevaliam^iocbermt^ic 

Obp«d>o^tindwybqpSi»tw^ 

L  1W 
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ALOTBlt 

The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  efe 
Vpon  the  moment  did  bcrforce  fubdewe, 
And  now  (he  would  the  caged  doifter  flic* 
Religious  loue  put  out  religions  eye:  ^ 
Not  to  be  tempted  would  the  be  cntvd, 
And  now  to  tempt  all  liberty  procure. 

How  mightie  then  you  are,  Oh  heart  me  tell, 
The  broken  bofoms  that  to  me  belong, 
Hiue  emptied  all  their  fountaines  in  my  well: 
And  mine  I  powre  your  Ocean  aH  amonge: 
I  ftrong  ore  them  and  you  ore  mt  being  ftrong, 
Muft  for  your  yidorit  ?s  all  congeft, 
As  compound  loue  to  pbifidr  your  cold  breft. 

My  parts  had  powre  to  charme  a  (acred  Sunne, 
Who  difcipltn'd  I  dieted  in  grace, 
Belceu'd  her  eies,when  they  t'  aflaile  begun, 
All  towcs  and  coniecrations  giuing  place: 
O  tnoft  potential!  loue,vowe,  bond,nor  (pace 
In  thee  nath  neither  fting*,knot,nor  confine 
For  thou  art  all  and  all  things  els  are  thine 

When  thou  impreflfeft  what  are  precepts  worth 

Offlale  example? when  thou  wilt  inflame, 

How  coldly  thofe  impediments  (land  forth 

Of  wealth  of  filliall  fcare,lawc,  kindred  fame,        ffliame 

Louet  amies  are  peace,  gainft  rule ,  gainft fence ,gasnft 

And  fweetens  in  the  (lifting  pangues  it  hearts, 

The  jitoes  of  all  forces,  (hockes  and  fcarcs. 

Now  all  thefc  hearts  that  doe  on  mine  depend,   : 
Feeling  it  breakc9with  bleeding  groanes  they  pine, 
And  (iipplicant  their  fighes  to  you  extend 
To  leaue  the  battrie  that  you  make  gainft  mine, 
Lending  foft  audience,  corny  fweetdefiga^ 

Ami 


Comjlaint; 

And  credent  foule,to  that  ftrong  bonded  oth, 
That  (hall  prefcrre  and  vndcrtakc  my  troth. 

♦This  faid,his  watrie  cies  he  did  difmount, 
Whofe  ftghtes  till  then  were  leaucld  on  my  face, 
Each  cheeke  a  riuer  running  from  a  fount, 
With  brynifli  currant  downe-ward  flowed  a  pace: 
Oh  how  the  chaunell  to  the  ftrcamc  gaue  grace! 
Who  glaz'd  with  Chriftall  gate  the  glowing Rofcs, 
That  name  through  water  which  their  hetf  indoles, 

Oh  father,  what  a  hell  of  witch-craft  lies, 
Jn  rhe  fmall  orb  of  one  pertictalar  tcarc? 
Put  with  the  invndation  of  the  eics: 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  weare? 
What  breft  fo  cold  that  is  not  warmed  heare. 
Or  cleft  cffc&coid  niodefty  hoc  wrath: 
Both  fire  from  hcnce,and  chill  cxtin&ure  hath. 

For  loe  his  paflion  but  an  art  of  craft, 

Euen  there  rcfolu  dmy  reafon  into  teases, 

There  my  white  ftole  of  chafiity  I  daft, 

Shookc  off  my  fober  gardcs,and  ciuill  fcairs, 

Appeare  to  him  as  he  tome  appearcs: 

All  mehing,though  our  drops  this  diflrence  bore, 

His  poifon  d  me,  and  mine  did  him  reflorc. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtle  matter, 

Applied  to  Cautills,all  ttraing  formes  receities, 

Ofburniog  bIufhcs,or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  founding  palenefTe :  and  he  takes  and  lcaues, 

In  cithers  aptneffc  asitbeft  deceiues: 

To  blufh  at  fpecches  ranck ,  to  weepe  at  woes 

Or  to  turne  white  and  found  at  traeick  fliowes. 


,   That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  leueD 

La  Could 


Tm  Loriftt 

• 

Could  fiane  tMttli  of  Kit  ad  himiiig'ayme, 
Shewing traNaaamb both kuidc  ami  tame* 
Aodftddm  them  did  vfinoe  whom  he  wouktnviime^ 
Againft  Ae  thing  he  Jbqghcjie  would  exclaime, 
When  be  noft  burnt  in  hart-wiftu  luxutie, 
He  peeacht  pure  maidefand  praifid  cold  chaftitic. 

That  mutely  v»bh  die  garment  of  a  grace. 
The  naknd  and  concealed  firindV  couerd, 
Tnatth  vncipcfRuc  sane  the  tempter  place, 
Which  like  a  Cherubm  aboue  them  bouerd, 
Who  yonnp  and  Ample  wonU  not  be  (b  loucnL 
Aye  me  I  felUnd  yet  tbqueftkm  make, 
What  I  ftiould  doe  agatne  lor  fiich  a  (ake. 

Otbat  infefled  moyflurc  of  hfa  eye, 
Qthat<yfefi^wl^anl^eUAefc|Vm*t 
Othat  vouc  d  thunder  from  hia  heart  did  flye, 
Otbat  (ad  breath  hUfpungieluogabcftowed; 
OaD  that  borrowed  motion  Teeming  owed,. 
Would  yet  againe  betray  the  fere-betrayed, 
And  new  pewert  a  reconciled  Maidc* 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  EDITION  OF   loop 


The  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  dramatizes  a  tale  of  The  no?d 
great  antiquity  and  world-wide  popularity.  The  fiction  deals  njm  j£  Tyrc 
with  the  adventurous  travels  of  an  apocryphal  hero,  called 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  in  the  play  is  re-christened  Pericles. 
The  vein  is  frankly  pagan.  The  story  was  doubtless  first 
related  in  a  Greek  novel  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.  d. 
The  incidents  of  a  father's  incestuous  love  for  his  daughter,  of 
adventures  arising  from  storms  at  sea,  of  captures  by  pirates, 
of  the  abandonment  for  dead  of  living  persons,  are  very 
common  features  of  Greek  novels  of  the  period.  But  the 
Greek  text  has  not  survived.  It  is  in  a  Latin  translation  that 
the  story  enjoyed  its  vogue  through  the  Middle  Ages.  More 
than  a  hundred  mediaeval  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version  are 
extant,  of  which  one  at  least  dates  from  the  ninth  century.1  The 
Latin  version  was  printed  about  1470  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  volume  has  no  indication  of  place  or  date  of  production/ 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  tale  was  rendered  into  almost  all  i»  &"<>- 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe — not  only  into  Italian,  pean  ?0fflc" 

1  There  are  eleven  in  the  British  Museum. 

9  A  vast  amount  of  energy  has  been  devoted  in  Germany  to  a  study  of 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  in  the  Latin  version,  and  of  its  developments 
and  analogues  in  modern  languages.  A  useful  summary  of  results,  with 
a  good  account  of  the  vast  German  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Smyth's  Shakespeare9  s  Pericles  and  Apollemms  ef  Tyre :  a  study  m 
comparative  literature,  Philadelphia,  1898.  A  valuable  paper  by  N.  Deltas 
on  the  play  €  Ueber  Shakespeare's  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre ',  in  Jabrtmcb  der 
Deutsche*  Sbakespeare-Gesellscbafty  i8<f8  (iii),  pp.  177-104,  should  be  read 
with  papers  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  An  his  Shakespeare  Mammal,  1878,  pp.  109-13), 
and  by  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  on  €  Wilkins*  share  in  the  play  called  Perichs\  1881. 
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Spanish,  Provencal,  French,  and  English,  but  also  into  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  mediaeval  Greek.  It  found  its 
way  into  cyclopaedias  of  mediaeval  learning  like  Godfrey 
de  Viterbo's  Pantheon  (c.  i  i8tf),  and  into  the  popular  collection 
of  stories,  Gesta  J{pmanorumy  in  which  it  figured  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards.  A  version  was  included  in 
Belleforest's  Histoires  tragiques  (t.  vii,  Histoire  cxviii,  pp.  113- 
2otf,  1604),  a  French  compendium  of  popular  fiction  which 
had  an  universal  vogue;  it  was  there  described  as  <une 
histoire  tir^e  du  grec  *. 
The  English  In  English  the  earliest  version  belongs  to  the  eleventh 

century.  A  manuscript  of  that  date  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  poet  Gower  introduced  an  original 
English  rendering  into  his  ConfesAo  Jmantis.  An  English 
translation  of  a  French  prose  version  was  made  by  Robert 
Copland,  and  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  if  10. 
In  if 76  the  tale  was  again  c gathered  into  English  [prose] 
by  Laurence  Twine,  gentleman >,  under  the  title:  <The 
Patterne  of  painefull  Aduentures,  Containing  the  most 
excellent,  pleasant,  and  variable  Historie  of  the  strange 
accidents  that  befell  vnto  Prince  Apollonius,  the  Lady  Lucina 
his  wife  and  Tharsia  his  daughter.  Wherein  the  vncertaintie 
of  this  world,  and  the  fickle  state  of  mans  life  are  liuely 
described.  Gathered  into  English  by  Lavrence  Twine  Gentle- 
man.   Imprinted  at  London  by  William  How.  1 J76 ? l    This 

1  The  book  was  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  the  printer  and 
publisher,  William  How,  July  17,  1576,  thus:  c  Willm  Howe.  Receyved  of 
him,  for  his  licence  to  ymprint  a  booke  intituled  the  most  excellent  pleasant 
and  variable  historie  of  the  strange  adventures  of  prince  Apollonius,  Lucina 
his  wife,  and  Tharsa  his  Daughter. . . .  vii>/.'  No  copy  of  How's  edition  is 
known.  Only  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  now  seems  accessible.  This  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  the  imprint, c  Printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Sims, 
1607.'    The  second  undated  edition  bore  the  imprint, c  Imprinted  at  London 
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volume  was  twice  reissued  (about  1797  and  in  1607)  before 
the  play  was  attempted.  The  translator,  Laurence  Twine, 
a  graduate  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  performed  his  task 
without  distinction. 

The  reissue  in  1*07  of  Twine's  English  rendering  of  the  The  ©lay 
old  Latin  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  may  have  suggested  jj™ f 
the  dramatization  of  the  theme.  But  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  effort  did  not  seek  their  material  alone  in 
Twine's  verbose  narrative.  They  based  their  work  on  the 
earlier,  briefer,  and  more  spirited  version  in  Gower*s  Confessio 
Jmantis.  That  poem,  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483,  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Thomas 
Berthelet  in  1^32  and  175*4,  and  the  latest  edition  was 
generally  accessible  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Shakespearean  play  is 
c  the  chorus '  or  <  presenter y  who  explains  the  action  before 
or  during  the  acts.  The  <  chorus  *  takes  the  character  of 
the  poet  Gower.  Of  his  eight  speeches  (filling  in  all  3  o  j  lines), 
five  (filling  212  lines)  are  in  the  short  six-  or  seven-syllable 
rhyming  couplets  of  Gower's  Confessio.  Abundant  internal 
details  corroborate  the  professed  claim  of  the  writers  to 
dramatize  Gower's  version  of  the  ancient  story.  Twine's 
volume  only  furnished  occasional  embellishment.  Most  of 
the  characters  bear  the  names  which  figure  in  Gower's  story. 
All  differ  materially  from  those  in  Twine's  version. 

Not  that  the  drama  fails  to  deviate  on  occasion  from  the  The  nomen- 
path  which  Gower  followed.     At  three  points  the  nomen-  ^2J^ 
clature  of  the  play  differs  from  all  the  authorities.    In  Gower 

by  Valentine  Simmes  for  the  Widow  Newman';  a  copy  was  formerly  in 
E.  V.  Utterson's  library  and  sold  at  his  sale  in  185-4  for  £7  7/.  oJ.;  this 
was  reprinted  in  Collier's  Sbaktspetrfs  Library,  184.3,  i.  181-257  (re-edited  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  pt.  i,  vol.  iv,  147-334). 
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?  wife  has  no  name,  and  the  daughter  is  called  Thaise. 
In  Twine  the  wife  is  called  Lucina  and  the  daughter 
Tarsia.  In  the  Shakespearean  play  the  wife  is  called  Thaisa, 
and  the  daughter  is  christened  Marina — a  cognomen  for 
which  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  old  narratives.  But 
the  most  notable  change  of  all  is  in  the  name  of  the  hero. 
Throughout  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject  he  is  known 
solely  as  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  name  of  Pericles  naturally 
suggests  the  Athenian  statesman,  who  would  be  familiar  to 
any  reader  of  Plutarch.  The  Pericles  of  the  drama  seems,  by 
way  of  justifying  his  Athenian  designation,  to  emphasize  his 
€ education  in  arts  and  arms'  (ii.  3.  82).  But  the  name  is 
something  more  than  an  echo  of  Athenian  history.  It  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Pyrocles,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Sidney's  romance 
of  Arcadia1.  In  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  too,  many 
expressions  reflect  a  recent  study  of  Sidney's  romance. 
Defects  of  The  play,  whatever  literary  merit  attaches  to  a  small  por- 

thc  plot.       tjon  0f  jtj  proves,  as  a  whole,  that  the  old  story  of  Apollonius' 

travels  is  ill  adapted  to  drama.  The  action  is  far  too  multi- 
farious to  present  a  homogeneous  effect.  The  scene  rambles 
confusedly  by  sea  from  Antioch  to  Tyre,  Tarsus,  Mytilene, 
Ephesus,  and  Pentapolis.  The  events  cover  too  long  a  period 
of  time  to  render  them  probable  or  indeed  intelligible  in 
representation.  At  least  nine  months  separate  the  last  scene 
of  Act  ii,  where  the  hero's  marriage  is  celebrated,  from  the 
first  scene  of  Act  iii,  where  his  first  child  is  born j  a  year 
elapses  between  Scenes  2  and  3  of  the  latter  Act,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  years  pass  between  its  close,  where  the 
child  figures  as  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  the  opening  of 

1  Richard  Flecknoe,  writing  of  the  play  in  16 yo,  called  the  hero  Pyrocles. 
Musidorus,  the  other  hero  of  Sidney's  romance,  had  already  supplied  the  title 
pf  another  romantic  play,  Mucederms,  which  appeared  in  ifjf. 
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Act  iv,  where  she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  The  choruses, 
which  are  themselves  interrupted  by  dumb-shows,  supply 
essential  links  in  the  narrative.  They  €stand  iy  the  gaps  to  teach 
the  stages  of  the  story  \  The  whole  construction  gives  the 
impression  of  clumsy  incoherence.1  Dryden,  when  defending 
the  construction  of  his  own  play,  The  Conquest  of  Granada, 
in  167 2y  instanced  Pericles  and  the  'Historical  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare' as  illustrative  of  the  awkward  practice  of  dramatists  of 
the  past  in  working  on  'some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an 
age  \    The  censure  is  fully  applicable  to  Pericles. 

The  play  was  produced  in  the  spring  of  1  tf  08  at  the  Shake- 
Globe  Theatre  by  the  King's  Company  of  players,  of  which  ^Md 
Shakespeare  was  a  member.    On  May  20  of  that  year  a  licence  authorship. 
was  secured  for  its  publication.    The  drama  was  published, 
with  a  title-page  bearing  the  date  1609 x  and  assigning  the 
authorship  to  <  William  Shakespeare  \ 

II 

The  literary  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  play,  and  some  Publisher's 
external  evidence,  refute  the  assertion  of  the  title-page  of  JjJ^ 
1 6 09  that  Shakespeare  was  sole  author  of  the  drama.    Such  speare's 
testimony  as  the  title-page  offers  counts  in  itself  for  little. 
There  are  several  instances  of  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's 

1  In  1656  Richard  Flecknoe,  in  his  Diariim,  p.  96,  has  the  epigram : — 
•On  the  play  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pyrocks.' 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  as  they  say, 
But  who  inverts  that  saying  made  this  play. 
3  The  conjecture  that  there  was  an  edition  of  i<fo8  is  uncorroborated. 
The  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  copy  of  the  First  Quarto  (now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  No.  VII  infra)  bore  the  date  1(08  is  untrue.    Some 
sentences  in  the  fishermen's  talk  in  Pericles,  Act  ii,  Sc  1,  are  closely  copied  in 
John  Day's  comedy  called  Law  Tricks,  which  was  undoubtedly  published  in 
1(08.    But  the  fishermen's  talk  was  generally  reproduced  in  Wilkins*  novel 
of  1608,  and  Day  might  have  read  it  there. 

B  2 
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I 


Shake- 
speare's 
share  in 
PcricUs. 


name  on  volumes  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  Apart 
from  the  poetic  anthology  called  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (if  9  9% 
which  was  described  on  the  title-page  as  <  by  William  Shake- 
speare ',  the  initials  <  W.  S.'  had  been  fraudulently  paraded  on 
the  title-page  of  the  play  Locrine  as  early  as  iS9f>  and  they 
had  reappeared  with  no  greater  justification  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  plays,  Lord  Cromwell  and  The  Puritaine,  in  1601  and  1 607 
respectively.  Furthermore,  Shakespeare's  full  surname  had 
adorned  the  title-pages  of  no  less  than  three  plays  for  which 
others  were  responsible.  In  itfoo  The  first  part  of  the  true  & 
honourable  history  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastley  the  good  Lord 
Cobham,  which  was  printed  for  T.  P.  (i.  e.  Thomas  Pavier),  bore 
the  words  on  the  title-page,  *  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.9 
Five  years  later  a  comedy  entitled,  The  London  Prodigally  which 
was  printed  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  bore  on  its  title- 
page  the  words,  <By  William  Shakespeare.'  Finally,  in  itfo8, 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  was  licensed  for  the  press,  A  Torjshire 
Tragedy  was  c  printed  by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  bore 
on  the  title-page  the  words,  « Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.' 
That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  any  of  these  six  pieces  to 
which  his  initials  or  his  full  name  were  attached  may  be 
confidently  denied.  The  introduction  of  his  name  was  a 
publisher's  device,  and  was  intended  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

The  assignment  of  the  whole  play  of  Pericles  to  Shake- 
speare in  1 609  was  a  transaction  in  the  vein  of  the  publisher 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  It  was  less  reprehensible  than  such 
ventures  as  Locrme,  Lord  Cromwell ',  The  Puritainey  Sir  John  Old- 
castle.  The  London  Prodigally  and  A  Torksbire  Tragedy,  because 
there  is  good  evidence  that  while  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in 
full  two-thirds  of  the  piece,  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  remaining  one-third.  The  greater  part  of  Acts  iii  and  v 
and  some  portions  of  Act  iv  may  without  much  hesitation 
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be  assigned  to  Shakespeare's  pen.  A  scattered  line  or  two 
here  and  there  at  other  points  of  the  play  have  a  Shake- 
spearean ring,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  any  sustained  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  other  scenes  are 
penned  in  a  <  clipt  jargon '  which  lacks  his  literary  feeling. 

All  the  Shakespearean   scenes  deal  with  the  story  of  Thcstoiyof 

Marina. 

Pericles'  daughter,  Marina.  They  open  with  the  tempest  at 
sea  during  which  she  is  born,  and  they  close  with  her  final 
restoration  to  her  parents  and  her  betrothal.  The  language 
is  throughout  in  Shakespeare's  latest  manner.  The  ellipses 
are  often  puzzling.  The  condensed  thought  is  intensely 
vivid,  and  glows  with  strength  and  insight.  The  blank  verse 
adapts  itself,  in  defiance  of  strict  metrical  law,  to  every  phase 
of  sentiment.  The  themes  of  Shakespeare's  contributions 
to  the  play  anticipate  many  of  those  which  occupied 
him  in  his  latest  work.  The  tone  of  Marina's  appeals  to 
Lysimachus  and  Boult  in  the  brothel  resembles  that  of 
Isabella's  speeches  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Thaisa,  whom 
her  husband  Pericles  imagines  to  be  dead,  shares  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Hermione  in  The  Winters  Tale.  The  picture 
of  the  shipwreck  which  accompanies  Marina's  birth  adumbrates 
the  opening  scene  of  The  Tempest  $  and  there  are  ingenuous 
touches  in  the  portrayal  of  Marina  herself  which  suggest  the 
girlhood  of  Perdita. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  manner  of  Coleridge's 
Shakespeare's  association  with  the  piece  is  suggested  by  Cole-  *  *oiy' 
ridge.  According  to  Coleridge,  Pericles  illustrated  *  the  way 
in  which  Shakespeare  handled  a  piece  he  had  to  refit  for 
representation.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  indifference,  only 
now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or  an 
image,  but  as  he  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  [large  portions  of  the  last  three  acts]  are  almost 
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entirely  by  him\  This  explanation  absolves  Shakespeare's 
responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the  intractable  plot  and  for  the 
piece's  clumsy  construction.  The  effect  of  his  own  work  is 
impaired  by  such  dominant  features  as  those.  The  dramatic 
intensity,  which  colours  the  scenes  in  which  Pericles  recognizes 
his  long-lost  daughter  and  wife,  is  weakened  by  the  duplica- 
tion, which  the  plot  requires,  of  the  motive  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  space.  Shakespeare's  interposition  failed 
to  relieve  materially  the  strain  of  improbability  which  is 
inherent  in  the  ancient  story.  The  play  as  a  whole  fills  a 
secondary  rank  in  any  catalogue  raismmi  of  dramatic  literature. 
George  There  seems  good  ground  for  assuming  that  the  play  of 

the  chirf      Pericles  was  originally  penned  by  George  Wilkins,  and  that 
author.        it  was  over  his  draft  that  Shakespeare  worked      Wilkins 

was  a  dramatist  of  humble  attainments  who  had  already 
produced,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  others, 
plays  for  the  King's  Company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
included  Shakespeare  among  its  members  and  first  produced 
Pericles.  In  1607  Wilkins  had  published  under  his  own  name 
a  piece  called  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Manage— a  popular 
domestic  tragi-comedy,  of  which  the  plot  was  treated  anew  in 
the  following  year  in  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  one  of  the  pieces 
fraudulently  assigned  by  publishers  to  Shakespeare.  Both 
The  Miseries  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  were  performed  by 
Shakespeare's  company  of  actors  at  the  Globe.  Although  the 
characters  and  plot  are  very  different  from  those  of  Pericles, 
there  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  rhetorical  vehe- 
mence and  syntactical  incoherence  of  passages  in  the  non- 
Shakespearean  part  of  Pericles  and  in  Wilkins'  Miseries  to 
render  it  possible  that  both  came  from  the  same  pen.1 

1  The  suggestion  that  the  prose  portions  of  the  brothel  scenes  were  from 
the  pen  of  a  third  coadjutor  rests  on  more  shadowy  ground.    Some  critics 
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One  curious  association  of  Wilkins  with  the  play  of  wilkins' 

novel  of 
Pericles. 


Pericles  is  attested  under  his  own  hand     He  published  in  his  vowd  of 


own  name  a  novel  in  prose  which  he  plainly  asserted  to  be 
based  upon  the  play.  The  novel  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  drama.  The  evidence  of  the  filial  relation  in  which 
the  romance  stands  to  the  play  is  precisely  stated  alike  in 
the  title-page  of  the  former  and  in  '  The  Argument  to  the 
Whole  Historie  \  The  title  runs: — The  |  Painfull  Aduentures  | 
of  Pericles  Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  Being  |  The  true  History  of  the 
Play  of  Pericles,  as  it  was  |  lately  presented  by  the  worthy  and 
an-jcient  Poet  Iohn  Gower.  |  at  London  |  Printed  by  T.  P.  far 
Nat:  Butter,  \i6oi.\l  In  the  Argument  the  reader  is  requested 
<  to  receive  this  Historie  in  the  same  maner  as  it  was  under 
the  habite  of  ancient  Gower,  the  famous  English  Poet,  by  the 
King's  Maiesties  Players  excellently  presented  \ 

Wilkins'  novel  follows  the  play  closely  in  its  general  The  novel's 
outline.  The  preliminary  <  Argument'  of  the  whole c  Historie'  JjSjfjC. 
precisely  summarizes  the  plot.    There  follows  a  list  of  the 

would  assign  those  scenes  to  William  Rowley,  a  professional  collaborator  who 
contributed  scenes  to  a  large  number  of  plays  designed  by  others.  Rowley 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  Pericles  brothel  scenes,  but  they  do  not  seem 
beyond  the  scope  of  Wilkins,  who  treats  them  with  considerable  fullness  in  the 
novel  which  he  based  on  the  play  of  Pericles. 

1  In  the  centre  of  the  title-page  is  a  rough  woodcut  portrait  of  the  poet 
Gower.  Only  two  copies  of  the  novel  are  known,  and  of  these  only  one  is 
quite  perfect*  Some  fragments  of  a  third  copy  belonged  to  John  Payne  Collier. 
The  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nassau  and 
Hcber  successively,  lacks  the  dedication  which  is  addressed  to  Master  Henry 
Fermor,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  is 
signed  '  George  Wilkins  \  The  other  copy,  which  is  quite  perfect,  is  in  the 
public  library  at  Zurich,  and  was  reprinted  at  Oldenburg  by  Prof.  Tycho 
Mommsen  in  1857, w^1  an  introduction  by  John  Payne  Collier.  The  Zurich 
copy  seems  to  have  been  purchased  in  London  about  1614.  by  Johann  Rudolph 
Hess,  of  Zurich  (1 5-88-1  tfy  7).  It  subsequently  belonged  to  a  Swiss  poet,  Martin 
Usteri  (1741-1817).  The  <  T.  P.*  by  whom  the  novel  was  printed  (<  Printed 
by  T.  P.  for  Nat:  Butter ')  was  the  printer  Thomas  Purfoot,  junior.  He 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  bookseller  Thomas  Pavier,  who  published  under 
the  same  initials, '  T.  P/,  the  itfio  edition  of  the  play  of  Pericles. 
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'dramatis  personae*  headed  'The  names  of  the  Personages 
mentioned  in  the  Historie  \  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
play  but  seems  to  belong  to  it.  But  there  are  places  in  which 
the  novel  develops  incidents  which  are  barely  noticed  in  the 
play,  and  elsewhere  the  play  is  somewhat  fuller  than  the  novel 
At  times  the  language  of  the  drama  is  exactly  copied,  and,  though 
it  is  transferred  to  prose,  it  preserves  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse.1 

The  novel  is  far  more  carefully  printed  than  the  play, 
and  corrects  some  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  latter.  One  or  two  phrases  which  have  the 
Shakespearean  ring  are  indeed  found  alone  in  the  play.  The 
novel  may  be  credited  with  embodying  some  few  lines  from 
Shakespeare's  pen,  which  exist  nowhere  else/ 

But  this  point  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  The 
crepancies  and  resemblances  between  the  two  texts 
suggest  that  Wilkins  followed  a  version  of  the  play,  which 
did  not  embody  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  revision.  There 
is  much  in  Wilkins'  prose  which  appears  to  present  passages 

1  Take,  for  example,  Pericles'  account  of  himself  in  the  novel  and  the 
play.    The  passage  runs  in  the  play  thus  (ii.  j.  81-5): — 

A  Gentleman  of  Tyre,  my  name  Pericles, 
My  education  beene  in  Artes  and  Armes: 
Wbo  looking  for  aduentures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men, 
and  after  shipwracke,  driuen  vpon  this  shore. 
In  the  novel  the  passage  runs  (in  the  third  person)  as  follows : — <  A  gentleman 
of  Tyre,  his  name  Pericles,  his  education  been  in  arts  and  arms,  who,  looking 
for  adventures  in  the  world,  was  by  the  rough  and  unconstant  seas,  most 
unfortunately  bereft  both  of  ships  and  men,  and,  after  shipwreck,  thrown  upon 
that  shore/ 

a  When  Pericles  greets  his  new-born  babe  Marina  on  shipboard  (iii.  1. 
3°  sqi*)*  h*  ^claims  in  the  play : — 

Thou  art  the  ruddyest  welcome  to  this  world, 
That  euer  was  Prince's  Child, 
In  the  novel  his  speech  opens  thus :— '  P*r  Inch  of  mature,  thou  art  as  rudely 
welcome  to  the  worlde  as  euer  Princesse  Babe  was/  &c     *  Poor  Inch  of 
nature '  is  undoubtedly  a  Shakespearean  touch  which  the  transcriber  of  the  play 
for  the  press  overlooked. 
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from  the  play  in  a  state  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  final  revision. 
If  we  assume  Wilkins  to  be  author  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  play,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  novel  he  para- 
phrased his  own  share  more  thoroughly  than  the  work  of 
his  revising  coadjutor,  or  that  he  retained  in  the  novel  passages 
which  his  collaborator  cut  out  or  supplanted  in  the  play.1 


III 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  piece,  both  on  the  stage  and  The  pop* 
among  readers,  there  is  very  ample  evidence.  There  were  at  ^^ 
least  six  editions  issued  within  twenty-six  years  of  its  production, 
two  in  1609,  and  one  in  each  ofthe  years  1 6 11, 10*19, 1630,  and 
16$  ?.  The  title-page  of  the  early  editions,  all  of  which 
announced  the  work  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  described  it  as 
<  the  late  and  much  admired  play ',  and  noted  that  it  had  <  been 
diuers  and  sundry  times  acted  \  Not  more  than  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  printed  more  frequently  in  quarto  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  It  was,  however,  excluded  from  the  First 
Folio  of  1 6  2  3  and  from  the  Second  Folio  of  1 6  3  2.  Together 
with  the  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  fraudulently  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  appended  to  a  reissue  of 

1  For  example,  Marina's  appeals  to  Lysimachus  and  to  Bouft  in  the  brothel 
scene,  iv.  6*,  are  far  longer  in  the  novel  than  in  the  play,  yet  they  obviously 
come  from  the  latter,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  development  than  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  printed  text  One  of  Marina's  speeches  in  the  novel  (p.  66) 
ends  thus : — €  O  my  good  Lord,  kill  me,  but  hot  deflower  me,  punish  me  how 
you  please,  so  you  spare  my  chastitie,  and  since  it  is  all  the  dowry  that  both 
the  Gods  haue  giuen,  and  men  haue  left  to  me,  do  not  you  take  it  from  me ; 
make  me  your  seruant,  I  will  willingly  obey  you ;  make  m6e  your  bondwoman, 
I  will  accompt  it  freldome ;  let  me  be  the  worst  that  is  called  vile,  so  I  may 
Hue  honest,  1  am  content :  or  if  you  think  it  is  too  blessed  a  bappinesse  to  haue 
me  so,  let  me  euen  now,  now  in  this  minute  die,  and  lie  accompt  my  death 
more  happy  than  my  birth/  A  very  slight  transposition  of  the  words,  with  an 
occasional  omission,  would  restore  this  passage  to  the  blank  verse  from  which 
it  was  obviously  paraphrased. 
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the  Third  Folio  in  1 6 6 4  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  1 6  8  y .  Some 
doubt  clearly  lurked  in  the  minds  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
editors  as  to  the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  the  piece. 

Numerous  references  to  the  piece  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture attest  the  warm  welcome  which  the  public  extended  to 
its  early  representations.  As  early  as  1 6 09  some  popular  doggerel 
entitled  'Pimlyco  or  Runne  Red-cap.  Tis  a  mad  world  at 
Hogsdon '  (Sig.  C  1,  line  6)  included  the  lines : — 

Amazde  I  stood,  to  see  a  Crowd 

Of  Civill  Throats  stretchd  out  so  lowd  j 

(As  at  a  New-play)  all  the  Roomes 

Did  swarme  with  Gentiles  mix'd  with  Groomes, 

So  that  I  truly  thought  all  These 

Came  to  see  Share1  or  Pericles. 

In  the  prologue  to  Robert  Tailors  comedy,  The  Hogge  hath 
lost  bis  Pearley  1614,  the  writer  says  of  his  own  piece : — 

If  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 
Weele  say  'tis  fortunate  like  Pericles. 

On  May  24,  1619,  the  piece  was  performed  at  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Trenouille.  The  play  was 
still  popular  in  1630  when  Ben  Jonson,  indignant  at  the 
failure  of  his  own  piece,  The  New  Inny  sneered  at  « some 
mouldy  tale  like  Pericles*  in  his  sour  ode  beginning  c Come 
leave  the  lothed  stage'.  On  June  10,  16 31  y  the  piece  was 
revived  before  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
1  upon  the  cessation  of  the  plague  \     At  the  Restoration 

1  Share  may  be  the  play  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  printed  in  itfoo,  entitled 
The  first  and  secwd  parts  rf  Kmg  Edward  the  Fmtrtb  (2  c.  It  presents  the  whole 
story  of  Jane  Shore, 
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Pericles  renewed  its  popularity  in  the  theatre,  and  Betterton 
was  much  applauded  in  the  title  rdle. 

From  an  early  date  critics  were  divided  as  to  its  merits.  Early 
An  admirer,  Samuel  Sheppard,  in  164*,  in  The  Times  Displayed  cnaaua- 
blindly  instanced  the  piece  as  that  work  of  c  great  Shake- 
speare '  wherein  he  outran  the  powers  of  Aristophanes.  Owen 
Feltham,  in  1*30,  wrote  more  intelligibly  of  ^th*  unlikely 
plot  *  of  pieces  that  *  do  displease  As  deep  as  Pericles  \  Another 
poet,  John  Tatham,  who  personally  approved  the  play,  quoted 
in  16  f  2  some  current  censure  which  condemned  Pericles  as  one 
of  Shakespeare's  conspicuous  failures : — 

But  Shakespeare,  the  Plebean  Driller  *,  was 
FounderM  in's  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass. 

A  greater  critic,  Dryden,  took  a  low  view  of  the  piece, 
although  he  never  doubted  Shakespeare's  responsibility.  He 
wrongly  excused  the  incompetence  that  he  detected  in  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  first  experiment  in 
drama  (Prologue  to  Charles  Davenant's  Circe,  1684): — 

Shabespear*s  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore, 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Metre. 

Although  the  exclusion  of  the  piece  from  the  Folios  of  Tfcc  recog- 
1 6  2  3  and  1 6  3  2  may  have  been  due  to  suspicion  of  Shakespeare's  divided  * 
full  responsibility,  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was  author,  not  *»rf»nhip. 
of  the  whole   play,  but  only  of  those  scenes  which  are 
dominated  by  Marina,  was  not  expressly  stated  till  1738.     On 
August  1  in  that  year  the  dramatist  George  Lillo  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  an  adaptation  of  the  later  portions 
of  the  drama  in  a  piece  entitled  Marina ,-  a  play  in  three  Acts. 
In  the  prologue  the  author,  although  no  professional  critic, 

1  Driller  is  probaUy  a  misprint  for  'droller*. 

C  2 
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displayed  a  saner  judgement  regarding  Shakespeare's  part  in 
the  composition  of  Pericles  than  any  previous  writer : — 

We  dare  not  charge  the  whole  unequal  play 

Of  Pericles  on  him;  yet  let  us  say, 

As  gold  though  mix'a  with  baser  matter  shines, 

So  do  his  bright  inimitable  lines 

Throughout  those  rude  wild  scenes  distinguished  stand, 

And  shew  he  touch'd  them  with  no  sparing  hand. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  the  earliest  professed  critic  to  accept 
Lillo's  suggestion.  In  1 766  he  pronounced  Shakespeare's  hand 
to  be  visible  in  certain  scenes  and  in  those  only.  He  as 
stoutly  opposed  the  attribution  of  the  whole  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  piece  from  his  record 
No  subsequent  Shakespearean  commentator  of  repute  has 
questioned  in  substance  the  justice  of  Dr.  Farmer's  verdict. 


IV 

Blount's  Much  mystery  surrounds  the  original  publication  of  the 

licence.        pjay  in   jrfo^     The   Stationers'  Registers   show    that  on 

May  20,  itfo8,  Edward  Blount,  the  most  cultivated  publisher 
of  the  day,  obtained  a  licence  for  its  publication;  The 
entry  runs: — 

[1608]  20  Maij 
Entred  [to  Edward  Blount]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  Sir  George  Buck  knight  and  Master  Warden  Seton  A  booke 
called.  The  booke  of  P ertcles  prynce  of  Tyre  vjd.1 

On  the  same  day  Blount  also  obtained  a  licence  for  <  A 
booke  Called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  \  In  spite  of  these  grants 
Blount  had  no  hand  in  publishing  Pericles.  Nor  is  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  known  to  have  been  published  till  seventeen  years 

1  Arber,  iii.  378.       , 
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had  passed  away,  when  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio  of  1*23, 
of  which  Blount  was  one  of  the  syndicate  of  five  publishers. 

Pericles  was  published  in  1 6 09  by  Henry  Gosson.  Gosson  Henry 
was  an  undistinguished  «  stationer >,  although  his  family  had  ^^s 
been  for  some  time  closely  connected  with  the  trade.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  Thomas  Gosson,  who  was  in 
active  business  from  if 79  to  i6ooly  and  died  early  in  itfoi. 
Henry  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Company  per patrimmium 
on  August  3,  if 01,  his  widowed  mother,  Alice  Gosson,  stand- 
ing surety.  In  1503  he  established  himself  at  the  sign  of  the 
( Sun '  in  Paternoster  Row,  where  Pericles  was  published  six 
years  later.  He  mainly  confined  himself  to  chapbooks, 
pamphlets  of  news,  and  ballads,  but  most  of  the  occasional 
works:  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  were  issued  by  him. 

Gosson  employed  many  printers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  The  printer, 
identify  the  press  to  which  he  entrusted  his  'copy'  of 
Pericles.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  it  came 
from  that  of  William  Jones,  in  Ship  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street. 
Jones,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  with  a  man  of  position 
in  the  trade,  John  Windet,  took  up  his  freedom  in  15-96,  and 
carried  on  a  small  printing  business  from  itfoi  to  1626.  The 
form  of  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  Gosson >s  edition  of 
Pericles  associates  it  nearly  with  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  prose  by 
George  Wilkins,  which  Jones  printed  for  Gosson  (without 
date)  about  1 60  f  .* 

1  The  elder  Gosson  took  up  his  freedom  on  February  4^15:7  7,  as  the  appren- 
tice of  Thomas  Purfoote.  Besides  Henry,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Richard,  both  apprenticed  to  the  Stationers  •  but  they  never  reached  the  rank 
of  freemen  of  the  Company. 

9  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  <  Three  Miseries  of  Barbary  \  and  the  imprint 
runs:  < Printed  by  W.  I.  for  Henry  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pater 
Natter  Rowe  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne/  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  .excepting  the  prefatory  page  is  in  black  letter.  In  1606 
Gosson  employed  the  veteran,  James  Roberts,  to  print  for  him  in  quarto  a  prose 


fusion  of 
verse  and 
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There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  a  transfer 
of  the  copyright  of  Pericles  from  Blount  to  Gossan.  It  may 
be  that  Gosson  issued  the  work  in  defiance  of  Blount's  just 
claim  to  it,  or  that  Blount  tacitly  withdrew  his  pretensions 
owing  to  inability  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of  the  piece. 

The  corrupt  The  incoherence  of  the  text  in  the  first  edition,  the  careless* 

text.  °     C    ness  with  which  it  was  printed  and  produced,  indicates  that 

the  €  copy '  followed  some  hasty  and  unauthorized  transcript, 
and  that  the  type  was  not  corrected  by  an  intelligent  proof- 
reader. Malone  asserted  with  truth — <  There  is  I  believe  no 
play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  the  English 
language,  so  incorrect  as  this-  The  most  corrupt  of  Shake- 
speare's other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles^  is  purity  itself.'  * 

The  con-  That  the  text  was  not  derived  from  an  authentic  manu- 

script is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  circumstance  that  a  very 

prose.  large  portion  of  the  blank  verse  is  printed  as  prose,  or  is  cut 

up  into  lines  of  unequal  length  (each  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter),  which  ignores  all  metrical  characteristics.  In  the  last 
two  acts,  in  which  figure  many  speeches  from  Shakespeare's 
pen,  very  little  of  the  verse  escapes  the  disguise  of  prose.* 

translation  from  the  Italian  '  Newes  from  Rome ',  and  in  1608  he  com- 
missioned Robert  Rawprth  to  print  a  new  quarto  edition  in  black  letter  of 
his  father's  copyright,  '  The  Contention  betweene  three  brethren.  The  Whore- 
Monger,  the  Drunkard,  and  the  Dice-Player/  Raworth's  press  had  just 
reopened,  after  a  temporary  suppression  on  account  of  his  endeavour  to  infringe 
Leake's  copyright  by  printing  an  unauthorized  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Venus 
mmd  Adoms.  But  such  small  evidence  as  exists  suggests  that  William  Jones 
was  responsible  for  Pericles*  rather  than  either  Roberts  or  Raworth. 

1  Malone,  Supplement  (1780),  vol.  ii,  p.  4.*. 

*  Act  iii,  Sc.  3  offers  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  printing  blank 
verse.  It  is  a  short  scene,  consisting,  when  printed  properly,  of  no  more  than 
forty-one  lines.  Not  one  line  is  printed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  metre.  A  dozen  of  the  blank  verse  lines  are  printed  as  prose.  All  the 
others  are  combined  in  different  lengths,  each  beginning  with  a  capital,  and 
are  robbed  of  metrical  significance.  Cf.  also  iiL  4.  f-»u  ;  iv.  1.  1-8,  ?i-4a> 
71-81 ;  iv.  6.  101-17  (the  scene  of  Marina  with  Lysimachus). 
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All  Marina's  verse  in  Act  iv  is  so  disguised.    In  some  of 

the  early  scenes  blank  verse  is  suffered  suddenly  to  masquerade 

as  prose,  and  then  resumes  its  correct  garb.    At  other  times 

two  lines  are  run  into  one  (cf.  ii.  3.  tfo-i ;  ii.  y.  4-7,  42-3); 

or  one  line  is  set  out  in  two  (cf.  ii.  4.  2f).    Elsewhere  prose 

is  printed  as  irregular  verse.  The  second  fisherman's  final  speech 

(ii  x.  174-rf)  is  printed  thus : — 

Wee'le  sure  prouide,  thou  shalt  haue 
My  best  Gowne  to  make  thee  a  pake; 
And  He  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  selfe. 

How  Gosson  acquired  the  corrupt  'copy*  is  not  easily  a  shorthand 

determined.    The  practice  of  taking  down  a  piece  in  short-  transcnpr- 

hand  from  the  actor's  lips  was  not  uncommon.1     There  is 

1  Plays  were  often  €  copied  by  the  ear  \  Thomas  Hey  wood  included  in 
his  Pleasant  Dialogues  ami  Dramas,  i6tf  (pp.  148-9),  a  prologue  for  the  revival 
of  an  old  play  of  his  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  called €  If  you  know  not  me, 
you  know  Nobody ',  of  which  he  revised  the  acting  version.  Nathaniel  Butter 
had  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  piece  in  itfo;  and  i<fo8,  and 
Thomas  Pavier  the  third  in  16 10.  In  a  prose  note  preceding  the  new  prologue 
the  author  denounced  the  printed  edition  as  *  the  most  corrupted  copy,  which 
was  published  without  his  consent'.  In  the  prologue  itself,  Heywood  declared 
that  the  piece  had  on  its  original  production  on  the  stage  pleased  the  audience : 

So  much  that  some  by  stenography  drew 

The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true. 

And  in  that  lameness  it  hath  limpt  so  long 

The  Author  now  to  vindicate  that  wrong 

Hath  took  the  pains,  upright  upon  its  feet, 

To  teach  it  walk,  so  please  you  sit  and  see't. 
Sermons  and  lectures  were  frequently  described  on  their  title-page  as c  taken 
by  characterie  \    (Cf.  Stephen  Egerton's  Lecture.  1*80,  and  Sermons  of 
¥*         °    ?L  ■  *    *■  '  "" -   ibethan  short- 

An  arte  of 
Peter  Bales 

devoted  the  opening  section  of  his  *  Writing  Schoolmaster  'to  the  <  Arte  of 
Bracbygraphy  \  In  itfn  Sr  George  Buc,  in  Us  'Third  Vniversitie  of 
England '  (appended  to  Stow*s  Chronicle),  wrote  of c  the  much-to-be-regarded 
Art  of  Bracbygraphy '  (chap,  xxxix),  that  it  €  is  an  Art  newly  discovered 
or  newly  recovered,  and  is  of  very  good  and  necessary  use,  being  well  and 
honestly  exercised,  for,  by  the  meanes  and  helpe  thereof,  they  which  know  it 
can  readily  take  a  Sermon,  Oration,  P/jy,  or  any  long  speech,  as  they  are 
spoke,  dictated,  acted,  and  uttered  in  the  instant*. 
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a  likelihood  that  Gosson  commissioned  a  shorthand  writer  to 
report  the  piece  in  the  theatre,  or  that  at  any  rate  he  pur- 
chased a  shorthand  writer's  notes..    Many  incoherences  may  be. 
\  attributed  to  confused. hearing,  and  the  failure,  to  respect  the 

|  just  metrical  arrangements  is  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way. 

I  Several  of  the  least .  intelligible  passages  in  the  early 

editions  can  be  with  certainty  restored  to  sense  by  reference 
!  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins*  novel. .  A  comparison 

f  of  the  shape  that  many  words  take  respectively  in  novel  and 

play  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  play's  incoherences  are 
errors  of  the  ear.  In  i.  4.  39  in  the  speech,  in  which  Cleon, 
governor  of  Tarsus,  describes  the  straits  to  which  his  subjects 
are  put  by  the  pending  famine,. a  hopeless  line  runs : — 

Those  pallats  who  not  yet  too  saueh younger. 
Must  haue  inuentions  to  delight  the  tast. 

The  novel  shows  the  correct  words  are : — 

Those  palates  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger,    &c. 

In  Act  ii,  Prologue,  22  it  is  said  of  Helicanus,  Pericles' 
deputy  at  Tyre,  that  he 

Satfd  me  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre. 

The  novel  reads  in  like  context  that  *  Helicanus  let  no 
occasion  slip  wherein  hee  might  send  word  to  Tharsus  of  what 
occurrents  soeuer  had  happened  \  Sau'd  one  is  an  ignorant 
mishearing  of c  sends  word  V  . 

In  iii.  3.  29  Pericles  vows  : 

All  vnsisterd  shall  this  heyre  of  mine  remayne. 

The  novel  relates  how  Pericles  vows  that  his c  head  should  grow 
vnscisserd*.    * 

The  quotations  in  foreign  languages  are  hopelessly  mis- 

1  In  the  novel  it  is  said  of  the  famine-stricken  city  that  she  ^natytt  tw 
summers  ytvnger  did  cxcell  in  ppnape  \. 
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printed  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  Spanish  motto 
(ii.  z.  Z7)  the  words  iPiu>  and  'que*  appear  as  'Pre*  and 
<kee*  respectively,  and  in  the  Latin  motto  (ii  z.  30)  the 
word  €  pompae '  is  disguised  as  <  Pompey  \ 

Pericles  was  printed  at  least  eight  times  in  the  course  Progressive 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  edition  differs  from  the  $\£^£* 
other  in  minute  points  of  typography.  But  no  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  editors  or  printers  to  give  intelligibility  to 
the  corrupted  text  or  to  respect  the  metrical  intention  of  the 
authors  until  1709,  when  Pericles  was  included  in  Nicholas 
Rowe's  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Small  literary  interest 
attaches  to  the  successive  seventeenth-century  editions.  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  progressive  degradation  of 
a  text  which  was  at  the  outset  inexcusably  corrupt. 

Two  editions  were  produced  by  Gosson  in  1609,  and  it  is  The  two 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earlier.  It  is  obvious  that  l6o9 
they  are  nearly  related  to  one  another.  They  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  their  general  incompetence.  The  title-pages 
are  at  all  points  identical.  But  the  variations  in  spelling  and 
typographic  detail,  which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  are 
unimportant,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  they 
represent  two  settings  of  the  type,  one  of  which  followed  the 
other  with  slight  arbitrary  changes.  The  ornamental  initial 
letter  «  T  >,  at  the  opening  of  the  text,  is  of  different  pattern  in 
each  edition.  An  occasional  correction  was  introduced  in  the 
second  setting,  but  it  was  usually  balanced  by  the  insertion 
elsewhere  of  a  new  misprint  or  misspelling,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  that  the  text  of  one  edition  of  itfo?  is  better 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  first  stage-direction,  which  in  the  one  appears 
correctly  <En/er  Gower>,  and  in  the  other  is  misprinted 
<  En*er  Gower  \    The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
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Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced  here  in  facsimile,  has 
the  €En/er  Gower '  opening.     Although  certainty  on  the 
point  is  impossible,  the  <  En/er  Gower y  opening  seems  to  be 
the  mark  of  the  first  setting  of  the  type/ 
The  differ-  The  actual  differences  of  reading  are  few.    But  on  the 

readfo0*       whole  the  compositor  of  the  l  Enter  Grower '  edition,  who  may 

be  judged  to  have  worked  direct  from  the  corrupt  manuscript, 
seems  to  have  been  more  careful  than  the  compositor  of  the 
c  En*er  Gower y  edition,  who  worked  from  his  colleague's  proof 
Some  of  the  misprints  of  the  first  compositor  were 
avoided  by  the  second.  But  the  obvious  misprints  are  more 
numerous  in  the  second  setting  than  in  the  first.  Thus,  where 
the  first  prints  rightly  potion  (i.  2.  68),  the  other  misprints 
portion.    Similar  examples  are  : — 

In  the  <  Enter  >  In  the  c  En*er  > 

(first)  edition.  (second)  edition. 

i.  i.  41.  thee  hee 

i.  2.  ??.  plants  planets 

93.  spares  feares 

ii.  Chor.  14.  Statue  Statute 

iii.  Chor.  73.  fell  wife 

iii.  i.  j-.  gently  dayly 

60.  give  bring 

iii.  2.  91.  there  their 

iii.  3.  19.  still  dayly 

iv.  1.  21.  keep  weepe 

1  The  <  Enter '  copy  has  throughout  on  the  left-hand  page  (even  on  the 
last  left-hand  page,  which  has  no  right-hand  companion)  the  headline,  €The 
Play  of^  and  on  the  right-hand c  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre '  $  while  the  *En/er* 
copy,  w  hich  has  on  the  right-hand  page  throughout  the  same  heading  (c Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre '),  repeats  those  words  on  nineteen  of  the  thirty-four  left-hand 
rages  of  the  text,  and  only  on  the  remaining  fifteen  left-hand  pages  does  cThe 
Play  of*  appear. 
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In  the  two  following  places  neither  text  is  right.  But  the 
*  Enter  '  (first)  text  is  nearer  the  right  reading  than  the  *  Enter ' 
(second).  In  iii.  2. 93-4  the  sense  requires  <  warmth  breathes  \ 
The  'Enter*  copy  gives  'warmth  breath',  the  'Enter '  copy 
4  war  me  breath  '.  In  v.  1.  47  the  sense  requires  'deafened'. 
The  'Enter'  copy  gives  'defend',  the  'Enter'  copy 
'  defended '. 

At  least  three  necessary  words  are  omitted  in  the '  Enter ' 
copy,  viz.  ii.  1.  134  '  to '  j  j\  71  '  say ' ;  iii.  1.  9  '  as '. 

Only  one  omission,  and  that  a  stage  direction,  is  notice- 
able in  the  '  Enter '  copy,  viz.  ii.  j.  1 3  '  Exit '. 

The  cases  where  the  '  Enter '  (second)  goes  right  and  the 
'  Enter '  (first)  wrong  are  fewer.  But  they  are  not  unimpor- 
tant.    The  five  most  noticeable  corrections  are : — 

iii.  1.  66.  Paper  for  Taper 

iv.  Chor.  17.  ripe  for  right 

iv.  6.  1 2.  Caualeres  (i.  e.  Cavaliers)  for  Caualereea 
164.  women-kinde  for  wemen-kinde 

v.  Chor.  20.  fervor  for  former 

Irregularities  in  spelling  where  the  two  editions  differ  Spelling 
merely  reflect  the  caprices  of  the  two  compositors.  A  super-  crenccs- 
fluous  <-e '  following  words,  e.  g  <  booke ',  <  keepe  ',  €  vnlesse ', 
c  returne ',  frequently  occurs  in  both  copies.  But  the  words 
that  have  it  in  one  copy  often  lack  it  in  the  other.  Where 
the  one  copy  reads  ^uite'  and  <fellowe',  the  other  copy 
reads  *  fruit '  and  l  fellow '.  But  the  latter  copy  has  <  moun- 
taine '  and  c  devoure '  though  the  former  has  c  mountain '  and 
c  devour'.  Fifty  words,  which  have  the  superfluous  <-e'  in  the 
c  Enter '  (first)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  <  Enter '  (second) 
edition.     Forty  words,  which  have  the  same  ending  in  the 
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c  Enter  *  (second)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  *  Eater '  (first) 
edition. 
Disposition  Similarly,  capitals  beginning  common  nouns  within  the 

teSr*1      ^e  are  distributed  capriciously  through  both  issues.     But 

they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  places  in  both  copies.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  the  superfluous  capital  appears  sixty-five 
times  in  the  c  En/er  *  copy  in  places  where  it  is  absent  from 
the  other  copy,  and  sixty-nine  times  in  the  c  Enter  *  copy 
in  places  where  it  is  absent  from  the  <  En/er '  edition.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  « En/er  *  copies  that  a  small  letter  dis- 
tinguishes the  word  'king*  at  the  heading  of  the  King's 
speeches.  In  the  «  En*er  *  copy  the  ordinary  form  « King  *  is 
invariable. 
Stafford's  The  edition  of  1611  was  Sprinted  by  S.S.\  i.e.  Simon 

text  of  i*ii.  Stafford  i     ]sj0  other  name  or  initial  appears  in  the  imprint, 

but  Gosson  was  in  all  probability  the  publisher  again.  It  is 
a  hasty  badly-worked  reprint  page  by  page  of  the  « Enter ' 
(second)  quarto.  Except  in  one  place  the  catchwords  are 
identical.  A  few  new  misprints  are  introduced  (e.g.  i.  i.  10 
'fit*  for  <sit*,  iv.  i.  %7  'chaught*  for  < caught *\  and  there  are 
variations  in  the  spelling  (e.  g.  on  title-page  <  History '  for 
*  Historie  * ;  *  sayd  *  for  *  said '  and  «  Maiestyes  *  for  'Maiesties'). 
Pavier's  The  edition  of  1619  came  from  different  hands.    Pericles 

did  not  then  reappear  in  an  independent  volume.  It  was 
appended  to  a  new  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention  betweene 
.    .  .  Lancaster  and  Tor^e.      With  the  Tragicall  Ends  of  the 

1  Stafford  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Drapers9  Company,  and  became 
a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company €  by  translation '  on  May  7, 1799.    His 

Cess  was,  before  itfoa,  in  Adling  Street,  on  Adling  Hill,  <  near  Carter  Lane 
n '  (now  Addle  Street,  E.C.),  and  from  160%  onwards  in  Hosier  Lane,  near 
Smithfield.  His  more  notable  undertakings  before  \6oy  were  Richard  Carew's 
Survey  of  Cornwall  for  John  Jaggard,  in  itfoi,  and  the  pre-Shakespearein  play 
of  King  Lear  for  John  Wright  in  itfoy. 


edition  of 
1619. 
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good  Duke  Humfreyy  J(ichardy  Duke  of  Yorke  and  %jng  Henrie 
the  sixt.  Divided  into  two  parts.  (These  two  parts  were 
early  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI^ 
which  figured  in  a  finally  revised  shape  in  the  First  Folio.) 
A  new  title-page  introduces  Pericles,  but  the  signatures  of  the 
volume  are  continuous  throughout.  The  title-pages  of  both 
The  Whole  Contention  and  Pericles  bear  the  imprint  « Printed 
for  T.  P.*  These  initials  are  those  of  Thomas  Pavier.  He 
had  acquired  in  a  formal  way  the  copyright  of  the  first  and 
second  farts  of  Henry  the  vjth>  u.  hooves  as  early  as  April  1 9, 
1602S  but  he  undertook  no  edition  of  any  play  relating 
to  Henry  VI  before  the  volume  of  - 1*19.  There  is  no  entry 
of  the  transfer  to  Pavier  of  Gosson's  interest  in  Pericles.  But 
Pavier  was  long  engaged  in  making  an  unprincipled  use  of 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  he  would  probably  be  none  too 
scrupulous  in  employing c  copy '  which  would  serve  his  purpose. 
In  \6o%  he  had  issued  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  .  .  .  Written  by 
W.  Shakespeare  with  his  own  full  name  in  the  imprint,  <  Printed 
by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier  \  and  in  1 6 1 9  he  produced  a  new 
edition  of  that  spurious  production  with  the  same  form  of 
imprint  as  in  the  volume  containing  Pericles^  l  Printed  for 
T.  P.,x     Thomas    Pavier   had  obtained   copyright  in  the 

*  Arber,  iiL  304.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Contention  and  the 
True  lragedyy  the  unrevised  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  (not  the  first 
and  second)  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  Of  both  of  these  pieces  Thomas 
Millington,  who  assigned  the  copyright  to  Pavier  in  itfox,  had  before  that 
date  issued  two  editions. 

'  Pavier  was  originally  a  draper,  and  on  June  3,  itfoo,  was  admitted  '  by 
translation '  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  his  will  (P.  C.  C.  19 
Hcle)  he  speaks  of  the  publisher  William  Barley  as  his  master.  From  almost 
the  date  of  his  admission  fines  were  exacted  from  him  for  irregular  conduct ; 
e.g.  for  causing  Edward  Allde  to  print  a  book  contrary  to  order,  October, 
itfoi ;  and  for  selling  an  unauthorized  edition  of  the  BasiBcom  Doron  on 
June  17, 160].  Nevertheless,  he  was  admitted  a  liveryman  on  June  30,  Kfof. 
On  August   14,  1600,  he  acquired  the  copyright  in  a  large  number  of 
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ordinary  way  for  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  on  May  2,  itfo8 j  the 
work  is  described  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  11L  377,  thus: 
€A  booke  called  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakbsperb.' 

Small  change  was  made  in  Paviert  text  of  Pericles.  It 
followed  closely  the  <En/er'  (first)  edition  of  1609.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  rational  emendations  (c£  i.  2.  %6 
'thinke*  for  cdooV,  recte  idoubt,j  i  3.  34  'my*  for 
'now'j  iv.  6.  28  *  impunity'  for  «  iniquity7;  v.  1.  89 
4  weighed '  for  c  waydt  >). 

In  1623  a  syndicate  of  publishers  produced  the  First 
Folio  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Pericles  was 
not  included,  either  owing  to  Paviert  unreadiness  to  part  with 
his  interest,  or  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
First  Folio  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Pavier  carried 
on  business  till  his  death  early  in  i6i6y  and  apparently  retained 
Transfer  of  his  claim  to  Pericles  till  the  last  On  August  14,  1626,  his 
Bud  Md  W  widow  made  over  to  Edward  Brewster  and  Robert  Bird  all  the 
Brewster,  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  of  her  late  husband  in  some  sixty 
specified  volumes  as  well  as  iin  Sbakesperfs  plates  or  any  of  them*. 
The  specified  books  include  The  play  of  Henry  Fife,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  A  play  Tytus  and  Andronicusy  History  of  Hamblett, 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  Shakespeare's 
work.1  Pericles  was  among  the  unspecified  plays  placed  to 
Shakespeare's  credit,  which  were  included  in  the  property 
made  over  by  Paviert  widow  to  Bird  and  Brewster. 

c  thinges  formerlyc  printed ',  including  The  Historye  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  with 
the  Battel/  of  Agenconrt9  and  The  Spanish*  Tragtdie.  He  published  two  imper- 
fect editions  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  (in  itfox  and  i£o8).  On  April  19, 
itfox,  Pavier  acquired  from  Thomas  Millington,  besides  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  FL  '  a  booke  called  Titus  and  Andremcus*  and  on  August  30,  1608,  he 
received  licence  to  publish  A  history  of  Tytana  and  Theseus^  possibly  a  draft  of 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known*  Arber,  iii.  3  88. 
1  Arber,  iv.  idf,  i<f  j. 
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In  1*30  Bird  produced  a  new  edition  of  Pericles,  which  Biid'sedttion 
was  printed  by  John  Norton.1  Bird's  edition  followed  j^  nro 
Pavier's  text  of  id  19.  On  some  title-pages  he  set  out  his  imprints, 
address  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Cheapside.  Other  copies 
merely  bore  the  imprint,  «  Printed  by  J.  N.  for  R.  B.'  At 
Bird's  hands,  the  text  underwent  further  deterioration.  Here 
and  there  an  essential  word  is  omitted  altogether  (c£  v.  i.  222 
«  state'  omitted)  or  is  hopelessly  misprinted  (c£  iii.  2.  27 
'endwomens'  for  'endowments',  and  v.  3.  88  chougii'  for 
<  Although ').  The  whole  line,  i.  2.  23  (<Heele  stop  the 
course  by  which  it  might  be  knowne '),  and  the  necessary  stage 
direction ( Enter  all  the  Lords  to  Pericles'  (i.  2. 3  3)  were  suffered 
to  fall  out.  On  the  other  hand  a  necessary  stage  direction, 
which  was  previously  omitted  (*  Exit  Gower '  in  iii.  Prol.  1.  6 o), 
here  for  the  first  time  finds  a  place.  But  this  seems  Bird's 
sole  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  confused  text. 

Bird  did  not  retain  his  interest  in  Pericles  long.  Thomas  Cores9 
Cotes,  an  enterprising  printer  with  whom  a  brother,  Richard  ^jj"?*  rf 
Cotes,  was  in  partnership,  acquired  in  1627,  on  the  death  of 
Isaac  Jaggard,  chief  proprietor  of  the  First  Folio,  Jaggard's 
printing-press  and  most  of  his  stock.  Part  of  the  property 
which  passed  to  the  brothers  Cotes  was  Jaggard's  'part  in 
Shackspheere  playes',  and  on  November  8,  1*30,  the  partners 
made  an  important  addition  to  their  Shakespearean  property 
by  purchasing  from  Bird  his  'copies'  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V, 
Titus  Andrmicus,  Hamlet,  and  Pericles,  all  of  which  had  at  one 
time  been  in  Pavier's  possession.  Thomas  Cotes  printed  the 
Second  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  1632, 
but  once  again  Pericles  suffered  exclusion  from  that  treasury. 
Cotes,  however,  made  amends  by  producing  at  his  press  and 

1  Norton  was  of  a  family  long  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  had  for  a  time 
been  in  partnership  with  Nicholas  Okes. 
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publishing  for  himself  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  in  quarto  in 

i*3 j\    Cotes'  edition  closely  follows  Bird's  text  of  1*30)  and 

is  equally  incoherent. 

The  Third  No  further  edition  of  Pericles  appeared  till  1 664,  when 

Fo   repnnr.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  jgjjg^  induced  in  a  collective  edition  of 

Shakespeare's  works.  It  then  figured  in  the  opening  pages 
of  an  appendix  containing  in  addition  six  other  plays  which 
had  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime. 
The  volume  was  the  second  (not  the  first)  impression  of  the 
Third  Folio.  The  first  impression,  which  has  the  imprint, 
'London.  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwinde  itf*3,'  reproduces 
the  thirty-six  plays  which  appeared  in  the  First  and  Second 
Folios.  The  second  impression  has  a  new  title-page  running: — 
<  Mr.  William  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  true  original  copies.  The 
third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added  seven 
Playes,  never  before  printed  in  Folio,  viz.  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre.  The  London  ProdigalL  The  History  of  Thomas 
Ld.  Cromwell.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of 
Locrine.     Printed  far  P.  C:    London^  1664S 

The  seven  c  Playes  never  before  printed  in  Folio '  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  new  paginations  and  new 
signatures.  The  text  of  Pericles  fills  ten  leaves,  of  which  the 
first  six  belong  to  a  quire  signed  c a',  and  the  second  four  to 
a  quire  signed  ( b '.  The  pagination  runs  1-20.  The  intro- 
ductory heading  runs: — <The  much  admired  Play  called 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  with  the  true  Relation  of  the 
whole  History,  Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  said  Prince, 
Written  by  W.  Shakespeare,  and  published  in  his  life  time.' 
Chetwinde's  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  of  1 6 3  f ,  but  there  are 
many  conjectural  alterations.    For  the  first  time  the  play  is 
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divided  into  five  Acts,  and  the  first  scene  is  headed  Actus 
Primus :  Scena  Prima.  There  is  no  further  indication  of  scenes. 
For  the  first  time  there  also  appears  a  list  of  dramatis  personae. 
This  is  placed  under  the  heading  *  The  Actors  Names  *  at  the 
end  of  the  piece.  It  is  imperfect  and  there  are  curious  errors. 
The  daughter  of  Antiochus,  who  is  unnamed  in  the  play,  is 
called  <  Hesperides y  from  the  figurative  language  of  i.  i.  27. 
<  Philoten,  daughter  to  Cleon  ',  who  is  merely  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  action,  is  included  in 
the  list,  « Dionyza  *  is  miscalled  *  Dionysia  \  and  Mytilene  is 
misspelt  Me ta line. 

The  play  of  Pericles  is  as  completely  separated  from  what 
follows  it  in  the  Third  Folio,  as  from  what  precedes  it.  The 
London  Prodigally  which  succeeds  Pericles^  opens  a  new  set  of 
signatures  and  a  new  pagination,  which  are  both  continuous  to 
the  end  of  the  volume.1  It  was  clearly  the  original  intention 
of  the  publisher  Chetwinde  to  add  to  the  Folio  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  Pericles  alone.  The  extension  of  the 
appendix  so  as  to  admit  the  six  other  plays  is  shown  by  the 
signatures  and  new  pagination  to  have  been  an  afterthought 

The  Fourth  Folio  of  i6%?  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  The  Fourth 
impression  of  the  Third  Folio  of  1664.  Pericles  figures  in  the  **"***• 
same  place  in  the  volume,  but  it  does  not  begin  a  new 
pagination ;  the  piece  is  paged  continuously  with  the  tragedies. 
The  signatures  throughout  the  volume  are  also  continuous 
and  are  quite  regular.  The  list  of  dramatis  personae — c  The 
Actors  Names y — is  found  at  the  head  of  the  play,  instead  of 
at  the  end  as  in  the  Third  Folio. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  in  his  first  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Rowe's  text. 

1  The  concluding  section  of  the  volume  consists  of  fifty  leaves,  irregularly 
signed,  thus  :— *,  **,  *#*,  ****,  in  fours  j  ^f  A,  %B,  in  sixes  j  ^C — 1[F,  in 
fours  j  UG,  six  leaves. 
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works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  die  reissue  of  1714),  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Pericles  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose,  and  he  made  a  few 
verbal  emendations.  But  he  did  not  gp  far  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  Pope  and  the  chief  eighteenth-century  writers 
excluded  Pericles,  together  with  the  spurious  plays,  from  their 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Although  Theobald  did 
not  reprint  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1733),  he 
was  a  careful  student  of  it,  as  manuscript  notes  by  him  in 
extant  copies  of  the  1630  and  163;  editions  amply  show  (see 
Nos.  XLIX  and  LXV  infra). 

The  two  Two  rival  reprints  in  1  amo  of  the  Fourth  Folio  version 

of  Pericles  appeared  in  London  in  1734*  independently 
of  any  collective  edition.  One  of  these  (*  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre  by  Shakespear,'  sixty  pages)  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Walker  at  the  Shakespear's  Head.  The  other 
(<  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  By  Mr.  William  Shakespear,' 
sixty-seven  pages)  was  «  printed  for  J.  Tonson  and  the 
rest  of  the  Proprietors  '.  To  Tonson's  edition  was  prefixed 
an  advertisement  by  William  Chetwood,  prompter  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  challenging  Walker's  pretensions  to 
print  this  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  <  from  copies  made 
use  of  at  the  Theatre '  j  Chetwood  denounced  Walker's  text 
as  <  useless,  pirated,  and  maimed  '.  But  Tonson's  version  is 
little  better  than  his  rival's.  Pericles  was  not  republished  again 
until  Malone  printed  it  (in  1780)  with  all  the  doubtful  pieces 
in  his  <  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of 
1778  '.  Malone  for  the  first  time  recovered  the  verse  from  the 
prose  of  the  early  version,  and  by  somewhat  liberal  emenda- 
tions rendered  most  of  the  text  readable  and  intelligible. 

Mbnf*  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  that 

reused  text.  ^xp 
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Pericles  was  first  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in  1793,  and  only  one  editor,  Thomas 


ERRATUM 
?*£*  35,  section  ▼,  line  3,  far  twenty-two  copies  read  twenty-three  copies. 
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late  years  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  present  owners.  Half 
of  the  untraced  copies  are  doubtless  in  America.  Of  die 
fifty-seven  copies  of  which  the  present  ownership  is  now 
known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-six  in  America, 
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and  one  is  in  Germany.  Of  the  British  copies  no  less  than 
twenty-one  are  in  public  libraries,  eight  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  four  each  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Of  the  twenty-six  traceable  American 
copies  eleven  are  in  public  libraries. 
Prices.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  quarto  edition  of  Pericles 

was  £17 if  which  was  paid  by  Mr,  Perry,  of  Providence,  in 
1896,  for  an  exemplar  of  the  1*09  edition,  at  John  Chaloner 
Smith's  sale. 

Copies  of  later  editions,  when  they  have  been  offered 
for  sale  of  late  years,  have  not  fetched  very  high  prices.  In 
190 1  an  unbound  copy  of  the  161 9  edition  at  Sotheby's 
brought  £100  (February  27),  and  a  copy  of  the  i6$f  edition 
£66  (May  16).1  Many  fair  copies  of  the  four  latest  quartos 
have  changed  hands  for  £1  ?  and  under. 

The  edition  In  each  of  the  two  impressions  of  Gosson's  edition  of 

n 'Ifin      l6°9  *^e  ^eaves  m   <luite  perfect  copies  number   thirty-six. 

The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.      The  last  leaf  is  blank. 

The  text  starts  on  A  2  recto  and  ends  on  1 3  verso.     The 

pages  are  unnumbered.     Facsimiles  of  the  two  impressions  of 

1609  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  were  privately  issued  in  1862  and  1871 

respectively,  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Copies  with  The  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced 

cEiwer'        in  th^  volume,  measures  71V"  x  Sts-     *c  *s  inlaid,  and  forms 

caficTf  irst  Part  °f a  volume  of  seven  Shakespearean  quartos  which  were 

Quarto  1.    bound  together  by  Malone' and  labelled  c  Shakespeare  Old 

No.  I.  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    The  volume,  which  is  numbered  Malone  34, 

O^kmc)      opens  with  Lucrece,  1 794  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  Sonnets,  1609 

copy.  (Aspley  imprint);  by  Hamlet,  1607 ;  by  Lovfs  Labour's  Lost, 

1  J9*  }  by  this  edition  of  Pericles,  1609  j  by  the  1619  edition 
of  Pericles;  and  by  A  Torkshire  Tragedy,  160%. 

1  At  a  London  sale  on  November  14,  1678,  a  163?  copy  was  sold  in 
a  bundle  of  eleven  other  plays  for  yx,  6d*  Another  copy,  at  the  Thomas 
Pearson  sale  (May-June,  1788),  fetched  sixpence. 
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The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  6\\ "x  4",  has  The  edition 
been   roughly  cut  down    and   inlaid    in    paper    measuring  OFI^°9(1)- 
*7  x  6Te "•    The  leaves  number  thirty-five .     Some  head-lines  Jf^JJ" 
and  initial  letters  have  been  injured.    The  title-page  has  been  Museum 
torn-     It  is  leather-backed  with   marbled  cardboard  sides.  c°py- 
The  pressmark  is  C.  1 2.  h.  j .    This  copy  has  been  reproduced 
in  Shakspere-Quarto  Facsimiles  (No.  21),  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  P.  Z.  RouncT,  i88o\ 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  No.  ill. 
Cambridge,  measures  7t"  x  ff ",  and  wants  the  last  blank  leaf  j  ^u 
it  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves  instead  of  thirty-six. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Huth's  copy  in  perfect  condition,  consisting  No.  iv. 
of  thirty-six  leaves,  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of  Huth  copy* 
the  present  owner,  at  the  sale  of  George  Daniel's  library  in 
July,  1 80*4,  through  the  bookseller  Lilly,  for  £84.  It  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  by  Daniel,  at  Heber's  sale,  in  1834 
for  /18.  It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis, 
and  nas  the  blank  leaf  at  the  end,  and  on  the  title-page 
the  autograph  in  contemporary  hand  of c  Scipio  Squyer  j\  Maij 

i*o[oy. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester-  No.  v. 
shire,  was  acquired   about    17/0   by  Charles  Jennens  (the  Go?**]l 
virtuoso  and  friend  of  Handel),  who  in  1773  bequeathed  it  copy' 
with  his  property  at  Gopsall  to  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
ancestor  or    the  present  owner.     It  measures   j-?/'  x  7-h  '- 
Leaf  F4  is  supplied  in  manuscript.     The   leaves   number 
thirty-four  only. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  No.  vi. 
Street,  London,  which  measures  7-^"  x  JiV',  was  acquired  about  Murraycopy. 
1 8  21  by  John  Murray,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

The  interesting  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  in  the  Boston  No.  vil. 
Public  Library  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  |^on  «w> 
it  bears.     At  Steevens*  sale  in  1800  it  was  bought  for   die  KcSSiaiy, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe's  collection  for  £1  zs.  od.    At  the  Duke's  U.S.A. 
sale  in  18 12  it  fetched  £1   ifs.  oa.y  and  was  acquired  by 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  whose  autograph  and  book-plate  are 
both  inserted  in  it.      At  Jolley h  sale  in    1844    it  passed 
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The  edition  through  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  for  £i$  to  the 
of  1*09  (i).  American  collector,  T.  P.  Barton,  whose  books  were  presented 

to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1870,    The  copy,  which  is 
slightly  foxed,  is  half-bound  in  old  red  morocco. 
No.  viii.  Mr.  W.  A.  White  of  Brooklyn,  who  owns  a  first  impres- 

white*$A  s*on  °^  l6o9*  purchased  it  for  £60  from  the  library  of 
copy,  New  Frederick  Perkins  of  Chipstead,  which  was  sold  on  July  20, 
York, u.s. a.  1889.     It  measures  <*7t'' x  4-T>  ***&  *s  bound  in  morocco.     It 

belonged  at  one  time  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Steevens  copy 
;  sold  at  his  sale  in  1800,  which  is  now  in  the  Barton  collec- 

f  tion  (see  No.  VII). 

I  No  ix  *  he  coPy  f°rmerty  m  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick 

I  Mr!  e.         Locker  Lampson  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of 

1  ??l&hL'        ^ew  York.    It  measures  6%'  x  7"  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco 

2^' New     b7  Bedford.     It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Tite,  at 
York,u.s.A.  whose  sale  in  1874  it  fetched  £j$  10/.  od. 
Copies  with  The  British  Museum  copy  {pressmark  C.  34.  k.  3d)  is  bound 

\  oEn^r'        *n  rec*  russ^a>  and  stamped  on  the  side  with  the  arms  of  David 

f  called  Garrick,  who  was  the  former  owner.    It  measures  tf-^/'  x  jf ". 

^  Second        The  top  edges  are  planed  and  the  title  has  been  repaired. 

I  No^x™       This  copy  has  been  reproduced  in  Shakspere-Quarto  Fac- 

British         similes  (No.  22),  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  P.  Z.  RouncT,  18  8*. 
,  Museum  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy  belonged  to  the  actor, 

NoX  xi  J°hn  Philip  Kemble,  who  purchased  it  at  Dr.  Richard  Wright's 
Devonshire  sale  in  1 7  8  7  for  nine  shillings.  It  bears  upon  its  title-page  in 
c°py-  Kemble's  autograph  the  words, c  Collated  and  perfect.  J.  P.  K. 

1 79  8 •*  It  has  been  inlaid,  and  bound  up  with  the  1 5*94  edition 
of  Lucrece,  and  early  editions  of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean 
plays — Thomas  Lard  Cromwell,  1*135  The  London  Prodigally 
160  j  j  Locrine,  if??  j  and  The  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
itfoo.  The  volume  is  lettered  outside,  <  Plays  vol.  exxi.' 
\  No.  xii.  The  copy  in   the  Public  Library  of  Hamburg,  which 

Hamburg  measures  77V"  x  j-f ",  is  bound  up  with  thirteen  other  con- 
temporary quartos,  and  is  labelled  on  the  back  Jnglicana  Varia. 
It  is  the  third  item  in  the  volume.  The  eleventh  is  a  copy  of 
the  1609  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustus,  which  is  believed  to  be 
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unique.     The  ninth   is  George  Wilkins'  Miseries  of  Inforst  The  edition 
Marriage,  1607'  of  1^09  (II). 

A    perfect    copy    of  thirty-six    leaves,    belonging    to  No.xiii. 
Mr,  Marsden  J.  Perry,  measures  6\"  x  f\".     It  is  unbound,  Mr.  Marsden 
and  with  it  is  stitched  up  Samuel  Daniel's  The  Queen's  Arcadia  c^as.A. 
(irfotf).     On  the  title-page  are  the  autographs  of  two  former 
owners, c  Edw.  Palmer y  and c  Jno.  Fenn ',  1 78  2.   The  latter  was 
Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  eaitor  of  the  «  Paston  Letters',  who 
owned  the  1*24  edition  of  Lucrece  (Census  No.  XXII).    The 
copy  was  bought  for  the  present  owner  at  the  sale  of  John 
Cnaloncr  Smith's  library,  on  February  12,  i8$><f,  for  £171. 

A  defective  copy  was  sold  at  Haliiwell-[Phillipps']  sale,  No.  xiv. 
July  1,  1889,  for  £30.  The  title  is  a  modern  reprint,  and  {jjjjy*^- 
leaves  A  4  and  I  are  wanting.1  [PWiUpps"] 

The  161 1  edition  has  the  same  number  of  leaves  (thirty-  copy, 
six)  in  its  perfect  condition  as  in  the  case  of  the  1*09  edition,  The  edition 
which  it  reprints.    The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.    C  2  is 
unmarked,  and  the  last  leaf  is  blank.    It  is  without  pagination. 

Only  two  copies  are  known,  and  only  one  is  complete. 
The  British  Museum  owns  the  imperfect  one.  The  complete 
copy  is  in  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry's  library,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  37)  which  measures  No.  xv. 
7!V'x4t"  was  acquired  on  November  9,  i8j8,  from  James 


1  The  remaining  items,  of  which  a  list  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Librarian,  Dr.  J.  Spitzer,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  plays  which  were 
published  between  1606  and  1609.  *  he  abbreviated  titles  are :  1.  Chapman's 
Duke  of  Byron,  i<?o8  ;  2.  Heywood's  c  If  you  know  not  me  *,  160$  j  3.  Pericles, 
1609 ;  4.  Tourneur's  Revengers  Tragaedie,  i6oj  ;  j.  Tie  Tragedie  of  Nero, 
1607  ;  6.  Barnes'  Divi/s  darter,  160 7  j  7.  Historie  of  Orlando  Fnrioso,  I J99; 
8.  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  (date  cut  off) ;  9,  Wilkins'  Miseries,  1607  ;  10. 
Dekker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607;  11.  Marlowe's  Faust  us,  1609;  Ix*  T** 
Returne  from  Femassus,  1606 ;  I}.  Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  1608;  14. 
Tpiomas]  P[ope]  G[oodwinej's  Historie  of  Blancbardine,  1 J97  (unique). 

8  Copies  or  the  1609  edition  were  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, White  Knights,  in  18x0  (for  £%  j/.  od.),  of  William  Barnes  Rhodes, 
in  i8xy  (for  £9  9/.  od),  and  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  with  title-page  in  facsimile, 
in  1874.  (for  /ii).  There  is  no  means  of  identifying  them  precisely  with  any 
of  the  traceable  copies. 
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Orchard  Halhwell[-Phillipps],and  was  by  him  identified  with  the  TheEdition 
one  sold  by  auction  for  /14  3/,  6<L  at  James  Edwards9  first  sale  OF  l6iu 
in  1804.  A  note  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  pasted  in  a  fly-leaf 
runs: — 'Although  the  present  volume  wants  two  leaves  in  sheet  D 
(unless  indeed  die  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  printer, 
the  catchwords  being  right)  it  is  of  great  literary  curiosity  and 
importance,  being  not  only  unique  but  unused  by  and  unknown 
to  all  the  editors  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Collier  is  the  only  one 
who  even  names  it,  at  first  with  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and 
afterwards  only  on  my  information.  The  present  is  no  doubt 
Edwards'  copy  which  sold  in  1804  for  what  was  in  those 
days  the  large  price  of  /14,  since  which  time  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  until  purchased  privately  by  me.'  Signatures 
D  2  and  D  3  are  missing  and  have  been  replaced  by  two 
blank  leaves.  This  copy  was  facsimiled  for  private  circulation 
in  1 8  6  8  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  HalUwellf-Phillipps*]  direction. 

The   complete    copy   belonging   to  Mr.  Perry,  which  No.  xvi. 
measures  6¥*$\  was  purchased  privately  by  him  of  Mr.  JJj^0** 
Maurice  Jonas,  of  London,  in  1 8jtf.     It  is  bound  by  Rivi&re 
in  red  morocco,  and  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves.    The  last 
blank  page  has  disappeared. 

The  edition  or  itfij  formed  the  third  and  concluding  The  edition 
section  of  a  volume  which  opened  with  a  reprint  of  the  two  OF  t6l9- 
parts  of  The  Whole  Contention  between  the  two  famous  bouses 
Lancaster  and  Tor%.  Those  two  plays  occupy  the  leaves  signed 
A-Qjn  fours, « The  First  Part  >  filling  A  2-H4  verso,  and « The 
Second  Part ,  I-Q£  verso.  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  on  an 
unsigned  inserted  leaf  following  Q£.  The  text  of  Pericles 
opens  on  a  leaf  signed  R,  and  runs  regularly  in  fours  to  die 
verso  ofBbi.  Bbz  in  perfect  copies  is  blank.  Pericles 
thus  consists  of  thirty-four  leaves  without  pagination.  The 
Pericles  portion  of  the  volume  is  usually  found  detached  and 
separately  bound.  The  title-page  of  The  Whole  Contention  has 
no  date.  That  of  Pericles  is  dated  1*19,  and  runs  thus: — 
The  Late,  |  And  much  admired  Play,  |  Called,  |  Pericles, 
Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  With  the  true  J^elation  of  the  whole  /#-|story, 
aduentures,  and  fortunes  of  |  the  saide  Prince.  |  Written  by 
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The  Soma* 

OF  1619. 

Copies 
attached  to 
The  Whole 
Contention. 

No.  XVII. 
British 
Museum 
copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
New  York 
Public 
Library, 


No.  XIX. 

Virginia 
University 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  XX. 

Mr.  E.  D. 
Church's 
(Rowfant) 
copy. 


No.  XXI. 
Huth  copy. 

Detached 
copies. 
No.  XXII. 


W.  Shakespeare.  |  Printed  for  T.  P.  16*19.  |  There  is  a  device 
on  die  title  with  the  motto  Heb.  Doim.  Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C  34.  k.  38),  which 
measures  7iY'  x  j^",  still  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  which 
the  first  portion  is  occupied  by  The  Whole  Contention  (in  two 
parts).  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  missing.  Two  blank 
leaves  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  The 
Whole  Contention  and  the  opening  of  the  text  of  Pericles.  The 
latter  play  fills  thirty-three  leaves  instead  of  thirty-four. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  on  the  front 
cover  is  stamped  the  arms  of  David  Garrick,  the  former  owner. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  fine  condition  is  bound  without  title-page 
with  the  1 619  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention.  Its  earlier 
owners  have  been  C.  W.  Loscombe,  F.S.A.,  at  whose  sale  in 
1 8  f4  it  fetched  £11  1  ?s.  od. ;  J.  O.  HaIliweU[-Phillipps],  at 
whose  sale  in  1 8  f6  it  fetched  £6  7s.  6d.  j  and  Sir  William  Tite, 
at  whose  sale  in  1874  lt  fetched  £21,  and  was  bought  for  the 
Lenox  collection. 

A  copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottetown  is  bound  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  The  Whole 
Contention  and  some  other  early  quarto  plays.  The  volume 
was  presented  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  son-in- 
law  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-18  26),  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  copy,  lacking  the  title-page,  but  bound  up  as  published 
with  the  id  1 9  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York,  was 
formerly  in  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson.    It  measures  7-7 ' *  Jr"- 

In  no  other  known  copies  does  Pericles  retain  its  original 
shape  of  supplement  to  The  Whole  Contention. 

In  Mr.  Huth's  library,  though  Pericles,  16*19,  is  separately 
bound,  the  copy  of  The  Whole  Contention  to  which  it  was 
attached  is  preserved  in  separate  binding  in  the  same  collection. 

A  detached  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  1 2.  h.  6 ) 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  George  Steevens,  whose  auto- 
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graph  is  on  the  title-page.    It  was  sold  at  his  sale  in  1800  for  the  edition 
its.    The  page  measures  7t"xJt"j   ^  k  inlaid  on  paper  OFl6l9- 

«M^w*0n  «••«•««>  o  3  "  ^  *  1  "  British  Mu- 

measuring  8-^   x  6^  .  stQm  ^ 

The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  at  the  Bodleian  No  xxiii. 
Library,  which  measures  tfH"x4fi"  (Malone  34),  is  inlaid,  Bodicjan 
and  was  bound  up  by  Malone  with  nis  copy  of  the  1*09  coPy* 
edition  of  Pericles,  and  five  other  early  quartos  as  described 
above  (No.  I). 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Naxxiv. 
Cambridge,  measures  77 '  x  j\".  ^J*11  ***• 

A  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  No.  xxv. 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  measuring  6f£"  x  4y ',  belonged  *****  co^y' 
to  Dr.  Farmer,  who  has  written  on  the  title-page  a  manuscript 
note  c[The  Name  at  length  is  to  the  edit.  1609]'  below  the 
words  c  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare 7. 

A  copy  belongs  to  Earl  Howe,  and  is  at  Gopsall  in  the  No.  xxvi. 
collection  formed  by  Charles  Jennens.    It  measures  7t  ' x  ?t  '•  GoP$all<:owr- 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Newde-  No.  xxvii. 
gate,  M.P.,  at  Arbury,  bound  up  with  five  other  quarto  ThcArbnry 
plays,  viz.   &V  John  Oldcasde,   1 6 00  j    A  Torkshire    Tragedy, 
itfi9  $  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662  ;  Love**  Labour**  Lost  and  Muce* 
dorus,  166$. 

A  detached  copy  of  Pericles,  1*19,  is   in  the  Lenox  No.xxviii. 
collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  as  well  as  the  *-*"?* co1* 
copy  attached  to  The  Whole  Contention  (1*19).  New  York. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  die  Boston  Public  No.  xxix. 
Library  is  clean,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Charles  {j^n£^ 
Lewis.    The  title-page  has  been  repaired.  iic  Library, 

A  copy  formerly  in  the  possession  of  J.  O.  Halliwell  u.s.a. 
[-Philiipps]  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence.    The  No.  xxx. 
margins  are  much  cut  down,  but   the  text  is  perfect  and  ^^rt\ 
measures  6\\"  x  4I".    The  volume  is  bound  by  W.  Pratt,  and 
consists  of  thirty-four  leaves.    The  title  is  defective. 

A  second  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Perry,  in  a  perfect  con-  No.  xxxi. 
dition,  forms  part  of  a    volume    containing    eight    other  ^*/%\ 
Shakespearean  quartos,  which  was  found  in  a  German  library 
in   1902.    It  is  bound  in  seventeenth-century  calf,  and  is 
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The  Edition  of 
1*19. 

No.  XXXII. 
Folger  cop/. 
No.  XXXIII. 
Fnrness  copy. 

Untraced  copies. 


No.  XXXIV. 

Roxbarghe-Tite- 
Gaisfora  copy. 


No.  XXXV. 

Cbsens  copy. 

No.  XXXVI. 

Crawford  copy. 

No.  XXXVII. 
Warwick  copy. 


No.  XXXVIIL 
Stevens  copy. 


No.  XXXIX. 

Barton-Griswold 
copy. 


stamped  on  the  side  with  the  name  of  a  seventeenth-century 
collector,  Edward  Gwynn.* 

Other  American  owners  are  Mr.  Folger,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  H.  U.  Furness,  of  Wallingfbrd,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
copy  is  imperfect.* 

The  present  ownership  of  the  following  copies,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with  some  already 
enumerated,  cannot  be  positively  stated : — 

A  copy,  bound  in  olive  morocco,  belonging  successively 
to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  to  William  Nanson  Lettsom 
(1796-1 86;),  at  whose  sale  in  i8cTy  it  fetched  fy  iy/.  od.; 
it  was  resold  at  the  Tite  sale,  in  1874,  to  A.  Russell  Smith  for 
£f  1  fs.  ocLy  and  at  the  Thomas  Gaisford  sale,  on  April  23,18 90, 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  for  £30.  It  has  autograph  notes  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  a  few  manuscript  annotations  transcribed 
from  Theobald's  copy  by  Lettsom. 

F.  W.  Cosens'  copy,  bound  by  Rivifcre,  sold  November  1 1, 

1890,  with  all  faults,  to  Bernard  Quar  itch  for  £12  j\r.  ocL 
Copy  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  sold  March  1 2, 

1 89 1,  to  Quaritch  for  £37  J  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford. 
The  copy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  acquired 

c.  i8<*7,  through  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  by  George  Guy, 
fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  (1818-93),  was  disposed  of  to  an 
American  purchaser  in  1895. 

An  unbound  detached  copy,  sold  at  a  miscellaneous  sale 
at  Sotheby's,  on  February  27,  1901,  with  minute  fragments  of 
the  date  rubbed  off,  but  otherwise  perfect,  ending  B  b  1,  was 
purchased  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  American  agent,  tor  £100. 

The  American  actor,  W.  R  Burton,  who  died  in  1 8  <f  o, 
owned  a  copy  which  was  afterwards  in  the  library  of 
Almon  W.  Griswold  of  New  York. 

1  Gwynn  seems  to  have  collected  a  valuable  library  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  his  full  name  is  usually  stamped  on  the  front  side  cover  of  his 
books.  A  collection  of  royal  proclamations,  dating  between  1634.  and  1661; 
in  the  British  Museum,  yoo.  h.  n,  is  in  a  calf  binding,  stamped  in  this  manner 
with  Gwynn's  name. 

■  Mr.  Furness*  copy  resembles  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Asa  L 
Fish  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  title  of  the  1630  edition  runs: — cThe  late,  and  The  Edition  of 
much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  With  l6*°- 
the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  adventures,  and 
fortunes  of  the  sayd  Prince :  Written  by  Will:  Shakespeare.' 
There  is  a  device  with  the  motto  In  domino  confido,  as  in  the 
KJ32  edition  of  Lucrece.  The  imprint  is  given  in  two  different 
forms.  On  some  copies  it  appears  as  c  London,  |  Printed  by 
I.  N.  for  !(.  B.  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in  Cheap  side y 
at  the  signe  of  the  |  Bible.  1*30.  The  other  imprint  is: 
london,  I  Printed  by  J.  N.  for  !(.  B.  1*30.  |  The  signatures 
run  A-I2  in  fours.  The  leaves  number  thirty-four  without 
pagination.  Sig.  E2  is  wrongly  printed  D2.  Leaf  B4  is 
marked.  Usually  the  signatures  Hi  and  1 2  are  omitted. 
The  text  ends  on  the  recto  of  1 2. 

Copies  with  the  short  imprint  are  reckoned  the  more  Copies  with  the 
valuable,  though  they  seem  to  be  almost  as  frequently  met  Short  Imprint, 
with  as  those  with  the  long  imprint.  x  3°* 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  40),  which  measures  No.  XL. 
6%"  x  4f",  was  acquired  on  November  9,  1 8  j 8,  from  J.  O.  Halli-  British  Museum 
wellf-PhillippsTj  who  has  inserted  this  manuscript  note: —  c°Br" 
'  Afost  copies  of  this  edition  vary  considerably  in  the  title-page. 
See  my  other  copy  which  has  quite  a  different  imprint.    The 
present  is  of  great  rarity,  if  not  unique.9    The  top  of  leaf  C3 
has  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  No.  xli. 
Albert   Museum  at   South  Kensington  measures  7t ' x  5r"*  ***** copy 
Inside  the  cover  is  pasted  a  manuscript  note,  presented  to 
Dyce  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  pointing  out  the  rarity  of  the 
short  imprint. 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  measures  No.  xlii. 
6ts " x  f ">  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco.    It  was  presented  gjjj^  co 
to  the  University  in  1872  by  Halliwell^-Phillipps],  who  has    m7twty  ***• 
inserted  a  note  describing  its  excessive  rarity. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  xliii. 
Library  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Heber,  jgj yjjpjj^ 
and  was  sold  in  1 8  77,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  E.  V.  Utter-  Library. 
son,  for  four  guineas. 
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The  Edition  of 
1*30. 

No.  XLIV. 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 

Untraced  copies. 
No.  XLV. 
Tite  copy. 
No.  XLVI. 
Lamb  copy. 

Copies  with  Longer 
Imprint,  1630. 
N0.XLVII.  British 
Museum  copy. 

No.  XLVIII. 
Bodleian  copy. 

No.  XLIX. 
Edinburgh 
University  copy. 


No.  L.  Capell  copy. 

No.  LI. 

Lenox  collection, 
New  York  Public 
Library. 

No.  LIL 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 


The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  acquired  from  Halliwell^-Phillipps]  in 
18  f  8  for  £f  us.  6(Ly  and  was  bound  in  green  morocco  by 
Rivi&re. 

Of  two  untraced  copies,  one  was  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in 
1874,  to  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent,  for  four  guineas, 
and  the  other  at  the  sale  of  A.  G.  Lamb,  of  Dundee,  February  7> 
1898,  to  Messrs.  Pickering  for  £1  1  ?s.  od. 

A  copy,  with  the  longer  imprint,  in  the  British  Museum 
(C.  34.  k.  39)  measures  j^"  x  7\".    It  belonged  to  Garrick. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  belonged  to  Malone 
(Malone  222).   It  is  bound  up  with  other  pieces,  and  measures 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  1 8  7  a.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  five  guineas  for  it.  The  copy  belonged  to  Theobald,  who 
has  placed  on  the  title-page  this  inscription : — €  Collated  w** 
an  Old  edition  exactly  wth  the  same  Title  Printed  for  T.  P. 
16*19.  L.  Theobald.9  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is 
another  note,  signed  by  Theobald,  stating  that  he  had  collated 
it  also  with  the  edition  of  i<f  00,  which  he  calls  <  another  old 
Edition '.  Marks  of  Theobald's  collation  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  The  title-page  and  a  few  leaves  are  mended. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  measures  7^'  x  j-f"  and  is 
bound  in  morocco,  three  leaves  from  another  copy  of  the 
same  edition  are  pasted  down ;  they  show  slight  discrepancies 
of  typography,  which  indicate  that  they  were  a  first  rough 
proof;  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  wrong  letters  than 
appear  in  the  ordinary  copies. 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  measures  7f"  x  jf". 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles 
Aldis. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  acquired  from  HalUweU[-Phillipps]  in  May,  1 8  w*  for 
£ j-,  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Bedford.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  title-page  has  been  clipped. 
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Private  American  owners  include  Mr.   H.   C.  Folger,  The  Edition  of 
junior,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Wallingfbrd,  l6*°- 
Pennsylvania,  whose  copy  is  imperfect.  Foiij^aJpy 

A  copy  in  the  Tite  sale  in  1874  w*s  purchased  for  No.  liv. 
£\  1  os.  otL  by  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent.  Fumes*  copy. 

The  title-page  of  the  16 1  j-  edition  is  identical  with  that  Hnt?^Tvpy* 
or  1*30  save  that  <  Said  Prince 7  now  appears  in  place  of  *  Sayd  The  edition  of 
Prince ' :  while  Shakespeare's  name  is  now  given  as  <  W.  Shake-  1*3*. 
speare '  instead  of  <  Will  Shakespeare  \  and  there  is  the  fresh 
imprint,  <  Printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Cotesy  i6$f.y     The 
number  of  leaves  is  thirty-four  as  in  the  1630  edition.    There 
is  no  pagination.     The  signatures  run  A-I2  in  fours.     B4 
is  marked,  but  1 2  is  omitted.    There  is  the  same  printer's 
device  as  in  the    161 9  issue,  with   the  motto  Heb.  Ddim. 
Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  41)  measures  No.  lvi.    British 
6 li"  *  Sir"-    The  binding  is  in  red  russia,  and  some  of  the  Museum  copy, 
leaves  are  closely  shaved. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  numbered  Malone  877.     It  No.  lvii. 
measures  7?"  x  jf ",  and  is  bound  separately  in  nineteenth-  Bodlcian  »py- 
century  binding.    It  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Malone 
collection. 

Other  copies  are  in  the  Capell  collection  (measuring  No.  lviii. 
7?"  x  f)  and  in  the  Howley  Harrison  Library  at  Canterbury  j^Li^y'camer- 

Cathedral.  bur^thedralcopy. 

The  copy  at  Bridgewater  House,  the  property  of  the  No.  lx.   Bridge- 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  forms  part  of  the  library  originally  brought  water  Housc  "W- 
together  by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (1*22- 
i68tf).    Tne  leaves  nave  been  much  cut  down,  and  the  copy 

measures  *iV'x47"- 

A  copy  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford,  which  is  now  No.  lxi. 
in  the  Britwell  library,  was  sold,  for  £is  at  the  sale  of BritwcM  c°w- 
W.  H.  Crawford's  Lakeland  library,  March  12,  1891.     It 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  Halliwell[-Phillipps1. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  lxii 
Library   has   on    the    title-page   an   early   transcript  note  ^e^oVSblic 
running:  <  Left  by  Sir  George  Etherege  [something obliterated  Library. 
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The  Edition  of 
i*3f. 

No.  LXIII.  Barton 
copy,  Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 

No.  LXIV.  Perry 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.LXV.   Farness 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No-LXVI.   White 
copy,  U.S.A. 
No-  LXVIL  Folger 
copy,  U.S.A. 

Untraced  copies. 
No.  LXVIIL 
Tite  copy. 

No.  LXIX. 
Sewall  copy. 


Nos.  LXX,  LXXI. 
Cosens  copies. 


No.  LXXII. 
Tyrrell  copy. 


No.  LXXIII. 


No.  LXXIV. 


and  undecipherable]  1689.'      Etherege  the  dramatist  died 
in  1691. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco. 

Mr.  Ferry's  copy,  which  was  acquired  with  the  Halliwell 
[-Phillipps]  collection  of  Shakespearean  rarities  in  1897, 
measures  7t" x  ff'-  ft  has  the  book-plates  of  Sir  Francis 
Freeling  and  [ohn  Kershaw,  and  some  manuscript  notes  by 
Halliwell[-Fhillipps]. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  possesses  an  imperfect  copy,  which  was 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Theobald,  who  has  inserted 
many  marginal  notes. 

Other    American   owners   are   Mr.  W.   A.   White,  or 
Brooklyn j   and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  of  New  York. 

Tne  ownership  of  the  following  seven  copies  has  not 
been  traced  with  certainty: — 

The  Tite  copy,  bound  by  Bedford,  was  sold  to  Ellis  and 
White  in  1 874  for  £6  10s.  od 

A  copy  bound  in  half-calf  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  SewalPs  library  by  Bangs  &  Co.  of  New  York 
in  January,  1897,  for  £i$. 

Two  copies  belonging  to  F.  W.  Cosens  were  sold 
Nov,  ii,  1890,  to  Messrs.  Pickering;  one  bound  by  Zaehns- 
dorf  in  morocco  for  £14  ?s.  od.  ;  the  other,  with  head-lines  cut 
into,  for  £1 2  fs.  od. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Lieut-Col.  Walter  R.  Tyrrell  was 
sold  at  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods',  Dec.  7,  1 89 1,  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  London  bookseller,  for  £&  1  ;s.  od 

A  copy,  unbound,  was  sold  July  18,  1900,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  ^21  1  os.  od. 

A  large  and  unwashed  copy,  bound  in  morocco  by 
Rivi&re,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  May  itf,  1901,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  £66y  the  highest  price  which  this  edition  has 
yet  reached. 
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THE  LATE, 
And  much  admired  Play, 

Called 

Pericles,  Prince 

of  Tyre. 

With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hiflorie, 
adtienturcs,and  fortunes  of  the  faid  Prince ! 

Asalfo, 
The  no  leffe  ftrange,and  worthy  accident;, 
inthcBirthand  Ufe,o>  Mi  Daughter 
IMAIIAN  A. 

As  it  hath  been  diuersand  fundry  times  acted  by 

his  Maicflies  Seruattj,at  the  Globe  on 

tlicBanck-fidc. 

By  William  nJ-JJ^,  Shakcfpeare. 


Imprinted  at  London  for  Hairy  Cif<m,md ate 

tobefold  attlic  fi»neof  the  Sunnein 

Patcr-no(terroW,&C. 
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The  Play  of  Pericles 

Prince  ot  TyrcMc 
EMtr  G$mr% 

O  fi»g  a  Song  that  old  wiring, 

From  a/h  es,auntient  Gm*  is  come, 

Afliiming  nans  infirmities, 

To  glad  your  eare,ancf  pleafe  your  eyes* 

It  hath  been  fung  at Fcaltiuals, 

On  Ember  eu  es,and  Holydayes : 

And  Lords  and  Lady es  in  their  hues, 

Haue  red  it  for  reftoratiucs : 

The  purchafe  is  to  makemen  glorious, 

Et  fanwm  9«#  jlntpqmw  #•  wuhm  / 
If  you, borne  in  thofe  latter  times, 
When  Witts  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhnes  j 
And  that  to  heare  an  old  man  fing, 
May  to  your  Wiihes  plcafure  bring  s 
Ilifewo^wilh.andthatlmifbl 
Wafteit  for  vou, like  Taper  litbt. 
This  Amt*c*9  then  Ammkm  the  great, 
Buyltirp  this  Gae,for  his  chxcfeftSeat*. 
The  ftyreft  in  all  Sfr*. 
I  tell  you  whatmine  Authors  faye: 
This  King  vnto  him  tooke  a  Pcere, 
Who  dyed,and  leftafirmale  hey  re, 
So  buckfonie,blithland  full  of  face, 
As  heauenhadlent  her  all  his  graces 
With  whom  the  Father  liking  took*, 
And  her  to  Inceft  did  prouokt : 

I,worfe  father, to  intice  his  own 

Aa,  To 
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7  h  Pity  pf 

J'oeui!i,rtiouldhedoneb\  ii^nc 

Rnc  cuflomc  what  they  did  begin, 

Was  with  lone;  vfe.accounf  d  no  linne  * 

Thebcautie  ofthis  finfull  Dame, 

Made  many  Princes  thither  frame 

i'o  fcclcc  her  as  a  bedfellow, 

Jn  roar  y  age  plcafures,  playfellow : 

Which  to  prcuen  t,he  made  a  Law, 

To  keepe  her  ftill,and  men  in  awe : 

That  w no  fo  ask t her  for  his  wife, 

His  Riddle  touldjnot^oll  his  life : 

So  for  her  many  of  wight  did  die, 

As  yongrimme  lookes  do  tefhfie. 

What  now  enfues,to  the  iudgement  of  your  eye, 

I  giuemy  caufc,whobcft  caniuihiie.  txit. 

Enter  %Ammb*t%Prmu  T endued  ft  Bmers. 

Ann.  Young  Prince  of  Tyre  you  haue  at  large  receiued 
The  danger  of  thetaske  you  vndcrtake. 

Pert,  t  haue  {y4*tu>tbm)  and  with  a  fouleemboldncd 
With  the  glory  oflicr  pray fe,thinkc  death  no  hazard, 
In  this  enterpnfe. 

Am.  Mti  he  kc  bring  in  our  daugh  ter,do  thed  like  a  bride, 
For  embraccments  eucn  of  /•*«  hirafelfe  } 
At  whofe  conception^  11  latin*  rained, 
Nature  this  dowry  gauc  •,  to  glad  her  prcfence, 
TheScanate  houfe  of  Planet*  all  did  fit, 
To  kuit  in  her,  their  bed  perfections. 

Enter  ps4*mrk*$  d**fktcr. 
Per.  See  where  (lie  comes,appareled  like  the  Spring, 
Graces  her  fubie«fts,and  her  thoughts  the  King, 
Of  cucrv  Vertue  giucs  rcnowne  to  men  : 
Her  face  the  bookc  of  pray  fcs,wlierc  is  read, 
Nothing  but  curious  plcafures,as  from  thence. 
Sorrow  vverceuer rafte,and  ceadic  wrath 
Could  ueuer  be  her  imlde  companion. 

You 
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T  tricks  frinet  of  Tjrel 

You  Gods  that  made  me  man, and  fway  in  loucj 
Thathaueenflamdedefireinmy  bread, 
To  taflc  the  fruitc  of  yon  celelhall  tree, 
(Or  die  in  th'aduenturc)  hemyhelpes, 
As  I  am  fonne  and  feruant  to  vour  will , 
To  compafTc  Picli  a  bondlcltc  happinclTe. 

7  en.  That  would  be  fonne  to  sjreat  Antkcbus. 

jint.  Before  thee  ftandes  this  fairc  HefperiJu, 
Wiih  golden  fruite,but  dangerous  to  be  toucht : 
For  Death  like  Dragons  hecre  affright  thee  hard; 
Her  fa  cc  like  Heauen,  inticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countlefle  »lory  •,  which  defert mull  gainc : 
And  which  without  defert,  becaufc  thmc  eye 
Prcfumcs  to  reach,all  the  whole  heapc  muft  die : 
Yon  fometiroes  famous  Princes,  like  thy  fdfc, 
Drawnc  by  report,aduentrous  by  defire, 
Tell  thee  with  fpeachlcfle  tongues,and  femblance  pale, 
That  without  couenng,  faue  yon  field  ofStarrcs, 
Hecrcthcy  fhndM.uWrs  flame  in  Cnp$JsVImc$: 
A.kI  w  ith  dead  checketjaduilc  thee  todefilt, 
1 01  i;oingon  deaths  net,  whom  nonerefift. 

7Vr.  Amm\  *>,1  thankc  thee,wlio  hath  taught. 
My  fra)  lemortahtic  to  know  it  fclfe; 
And  by  thofe fcarcfull  obicftes,  to  prepare 
Th:s  bod  v,like  to  them.to  what  I  mull : 
For  Death  remembered  iliould  be  like  amyrrour, 
Whotclsvs^litVsbutbreadijotruftitcrrour: 

lie  make  mv  Will  thcn.and  as  tkkemen  d  oe, 
Who  know  the  World,fetHeauen,but  feeling  woe, 

Gripe  not  ateaithlv  ioycsascarft  they  did; 

So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peat  e  to  you, 

And  all  ^ocd  mcn,as  cucrv  Prince  ihoi.Id  doe* 

My  ritchcaot!iecArth,from  whence  they  came: 

But  my  vnfpo'  t:d  fircofLoue,to  you : 

Thus  ic«dy  f  r  the  way  of  lifcor  death, 

1  waj  tc  tlu  !;..»■  pell  biowfAiJiockus  ? 

A  v  Scorning 
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"*»». 


tin  .* 


The  Play  if 

4*™*  ■     Scorning  aduice  j  read  the  conclufion them 
Which  read  and  not  expounded, tis  decreed, 
.    As  thefe  before  thee,thou  thy  felfe  Aial  t  bleed. 

'DuMgb.  Ofallfaydyet/nayftthouprooucprofpcrous, 
Of  all  fay  d  yet  J  wifli  thee  happinefle. 

Peri.  Like  a  bold  Champion  I  aflumc  the  Liftes, 
Nor  aslce  aduife  of  any  other  thought, 
But  fay  thfulneflc  and  courage. 

The  Rkldb. 
/*»*#ltyrr,  jnljhd 
On  withers  JUtk  wbvb  &dm  brttdt 
lfi*gbt*H*flHmAfm Which  Mo*r, 
Jfimtdth*  k&d*$ft  m  *  Fttber  y 
Htts  F*th*r,Sm«$,mdH*jbmdml6.7 
I,  M«bit,  Wt$ymiwt  hu  cbtldi 
H§*thtjmayh,mdjetmm4, 
As  V*  wtU  hmt  ref&t  uym. 

SharpePhifickc  is thel&ft :  Butoyoujpowers  / 
That  giues  heaueficountlctfe  eyes  to  view  mens  aftcs 
Why  cloude  they  not  their  fights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
FaircGlafleo%ht,IlouM  you,and  cau«  ftitt,. 
Were  not  thiiglorious  Casket  ftor'd  with  ill: 
Buftlmult  tdl  yo^nowmy  thoughts  reuolt, 
For  hee's  no  nun  on  whom  perfections  waite, 
Thatknowing  finne  within,  will  touch  the  gate* 
You  are  a  fiure  Violl,  and  your  fenfe,  the  (fringes* 
Who  fingcr'd  to  make  man  his  lawfull  jnufickc, 
Would  draw  Heauendownc,andall  the  Gods  to  harken: 
But  being  playd  vpon  before  your  time, 
Hell  onely  daunceth  at  fo  harfh  a  chime : 
Good  footh,I  care  not  for  you. 

Am.  Prince  Pmrk,  touch  not,vpon  thy  life* 
For  that's  an  Article  within  our  Law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  reft :  your  time's  cxpirtl, 
Either  expound  now,  or  recciue  your  fentence. 
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Pericles  FrinceifTjn. 

Viw.  Great  King, 
Few  loue  to  tare  the  finnes  they  looe  to  aft, 
T  'would  bra  yde  your  felfc  too  neare  for  me  to  tell  in 
Who  has  a  book*  of  all  that  Monarches  doc, 
Hee's  more  fecure  to  keepe  it  (hut,thcn  (howac 
For  Viccrepcatcd,is  like  the  wandring  Wind, 
Blow  es  duft  in  otheri  eyes  to  (bread  it  ielft } 
And  vet  the  end  of  all  \%  bought  thus  deart, 
The  breath  is  gone,and  the  (ore  eyes  fee  deare i 
To  flop  the  A  yre  would  hurt  thcm,thc  blind  Mole  caftcs 
Copt  hilles  towards  heauoi,to  tell  the  earth  i%  throng'd 
By  mans  opprefsion,and  the  poore  Worme  doth  die  fort: 
Kinees  are  earths  Gods  \  in  vice,  their  law's  their  will  s  " 
Andif  l$*e  ftray,who  dares  fay, /#**  doth  ill : 
It  is  enough  you  kaowyinditisfit} 
Whatbeingmorcknownc,growcs  worfc,  to  (mother*. 
All  loue  the  Wombe  that  their  firft  becing  bred, 
Thengruemy  tongue  like  lcaue,  to  loue  my  head.     (aifig: 

jtm.  Heaucn,that  I  had  thy  head*  he  ha's  found  the  mca- 
But  I  will  gk>ze  with  him.  Young  Prince  of  Tyn9 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  your  ftn&  cdift, 
Your  exposition  mifinterprcting, 
Wc  might  proceed  to  counfell  of  your  dayes^ 
Yet  hope,  hi  ccecding  from  fo  faire  a  tree 
As  y  our  faire  fdfe/loth  jeune  vs  ocherwift  | 
Fourtie  dayes  longer  we  doe  refpite  you, 
If  by  which  time,our  fecret  be  vndone, 
This  mercy  fhewcs^weeleioy  infuch  a  Sonne; 
A  nd  vntill  then, your  enter  tame  ihall  bee 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth. 

Mmm  tPtncl*f$te, 

Pru .  How  courtefie  would  feeme  to  coucr  (inne, 
When  what  is  donc,is  like  an  hipocritc, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  fight. 
If  it  be  true  chat  I  interpret  falfe, 
1'  hen  w  ere  i  t  certaine  you  were  not  fo  bad, 
As  with  foulc  Inceft  to  abufe  your  foulc : 

Where 
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Th  P!«t  of 

Where  now  you  both  a  Father  anil  a  Sonne, 
Bv  your  vnf imcly  clafpings  with  your  Child, 
(Which  pleafurcsfittcs  a  h\isband,not  a  father) 

And  iLce  an  eater  of  her  Mothers  llcih, 

By  the  defiling  of  her  Parents  bed, 

And  both  like  Serpents  are  •,  who  though  they  feed 

On  fvvcetcftF!owers,yct  they  Poyfon  breed. 

nsfnuocb  farewell,  for  Wifedome  fees  thofc  meilf 

Blufh  not  in  anions  blacker  then  the  night, 

Will  fticw  no  courfc  to  keepe  theni  from  the  light : 

One  finnc(I  know)anothcr  doth  prouoke  \ 

Murthcr's  as  neere  to  Luft,as  Flame  to  Smoake : 

Poyfon  and  Trcafon  arc  the  hands  of Sinne, 

I,  and  the  targets  to  put  off  the  ihame, 

Then  leaft  roy  life  be  cropt,to  keepe  you  cleare, 

By  flight,llc  ihun  the  danger  which  I  fcarc.  Sxk. 

Snttr  Jxtiecbus. 

Ar*u.  He  hath  found  the  meaning, 
For  which  we  mean e  to  haue  his  head  : 
He  mud  not  liue  to  trumpet  foorth  my  infamic, 
Nor  tell  the  worl d  nyfnttuckm  doth  flnnc 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  inftanrly  this  Prince  mud  die, 
For  by  his  fall,my  honour  mud  keepe  hie. 
Who  attends  vs  there? 

Enter  ThdtitrJ. 

Thsti.  Doth  your  highnes  call  ? 

jinn*.  Th*lutrdy  you  arc  of  our  Chamber,  Thahtrd, 
And  our  mindejxrtakes  her  priuat  aft  ions, 
To  your  fccrecic  j  and  for  your  faythfulncs, 
Wc  will  aduauncc  you,  Thnlmrdi 
Bcholdjheere's  Poyfon,andhccre*sGo!d : 
Wee  hate  the  Prince  of  Tyt$9  and  thou  muft  kill  him, 
It  fittes  thee  not  to  askethc  reafon  why  ? 
Bccaufe  w  e  bid  it :  toyjis  it  done  > 

1  'vMi.  My  Lord,  vs  dot*. 

Fnt* 
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TtrUtts  Trhtt  cfTyrr. 

Enter  m  Mefitnger* 
Jbitu  Enough  .Let  your  breath  cootc  your  fdfe,telling 
four  haftc. 
M*(f*  My  Lord/  Prince  Pericles  it  fled. 
AnttH.  As  tkou  wilt  IiuJlKe  after,  and  like  aa  arrow  ftot 
from  a  well  experienft  Archer  hitt  the  markc  his  eye  doth 
leucll  at :  fo  thou  Meucr  returne  vnlelfc  thou  fay  Prince  Pe~ 

me/r/isdeifl. 

Th.tL  My  Lor<yfI  can  get  him  within  my  Pifloli 
length,  He  make  him  fure  enough  ,  fo  farewell  to  your 

hignnetfir* 
JjU  T*4A4r^adicii,till rmr/ri  he  dead, 

My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head* 

Enter  PertcU*  w$th  bu  Lerdr. 

P*.Letnonedifturbvs,why  (hold  this  chagc  of  thought* 
The  fad  companion  dull  ey  de  melancholic, 
By  roe  fo  vfJea  gueft.  as  not  an  houre 
In  the  daye*  glonom  walke  or  pcacefull  night, 
The  rombc  where  griefc  ftould  flcepc  can  breed  mC  quiet, 
Here  pictures  court  mine  eiei^nd  mine  eicsfliuti  them* 
An«J  hunger  which  I  feardc  is  at  Anting 
Whcfc  arme  fame*  fartc  too  (hort  to  hit  me  here, 
Yet  neither  plcafurrs  Art  can  ioy  my  fpintf, 
Nor  yet  the  others  diftance  comfort  mc, 
Then  it  is  thus,thc  pafKons  of  the  mmd, 
That  laue  their  firft  conception  by  mifdrcad, 
1  iaue  after  nounfiimer.tand  life,by  care 
A'vlwhatwas£r^butfeare,whafmifhrbcdonc> 

Groses  elder  now,and  cares  it  be  not  done* 

And  fo  with  me  the  great  J*tu>rh^s> 

Gainft  vt  bom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 

Since  hce's  Co  grrat:can  trake  his  will  bis  a &> 

Will  thinkc  me  Ipcakin^tbcugh  1  fwcarc  to  filence, 

Norbor>fe|!tinctofay,  Ihonotir, 

If  ha  fufpcdk  I  may  dishonour  him. 
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T  tricks  ftinct  tfType. 

AnAwhat  may  make  him  blufh  in  being  knowne, 
Heele  ftop  the  conrfc  by  which  it  might  be  knownc, 
With  holhlc  forces  hcelcorc-(brc*d  the  Ian  J, 
An  J  with  the  (tint  of  warre  will  looke  fo  huge, 
Amazement  /hall  driuc  courage  from  the  ftate, 
Oyr  men  be  van  qui  Ait  ere  they  doe  refill, 
And  fubielts  puniiht  that  nerc  thought  otfcnce, 
Which  carcofthcm,not  pi  ft  ie  of  my  fclfc, 
Who  once  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees. 
Which  fence  the  rootes  they  grow  by  and  defend  them, 
Makes  both  my  bodie  pinc>and  foute  to  languid 
And  punifh  that  before  that  he  would  puniflu 

E*ttr  tilth*  LwAtt*  PsricUu 

I  ♦£*•/  loy  and  all  comfort  in  your  (acred  brcft. 
i*Urd.  Andkccpeyourmindallyouretwnetors 
peaceful  I  and  comfortable. 

HeL  Pcacc,peacc,and  giue  expedience  tongue* 
They  doe  abuto  the  King  that  flatter  him, 
For  flattcrie  is  the  bellowes  blowes  vp  (innc, 
The  thing  the  which  is  Battered ,  but  a  fparkc, 
To  which  that  fparkc  giucs  heate^nd  ftrongcr 
Glowjng,whereas  reproofe  obedient  and  in  order, 
Fits  kings  as  they  are  men/or  they  may  erre, 
Whcn/Sjp»#r  (both  here  does  proclaimc  peace, 
*  He  flatters  you,  makes  warn  rpon  your  life. 
Prince  paadon  mc,or  ftrike  me  if  you  pleafe, 
1  cannot  be  much  lower  then  my  knees. 

rtr.  All  leauc  r  $  elfcbut  let  your  cares  ore-Iooke, 
What  fhippi  ng,and  what  ladings  in  our  haucn, 
And  then  rcturne  to  vtM/tkmidiou  ha(V 
Mooudcvs,  what  feed  tnou  inourlookcst 

HtU  An  angric  brow,  dread  Lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  fuch  a  dart  in  Princes  frownes, 
How  dur  ft  thy  tongye  moue  anger  to  our  face) 

H*U  How  dares  the  plants  looke  vp  so  bcauer^ 

ft 
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VarkksPrMcffTjn. 

From  whence  they  hauc  their  nourishment? 

Per*  Thouknowcft  I  hauc  power  to  rake  thy  life  front 

HtU  I  hauc  ground  the  Axe  my  fclfe,  (thee. 

Doe  but  you  ftrike  the  blowc. 

Per.  Ri(c,prethee  ri(e,fit  downe,rhou  art  no  flatterer, 
I  thankc  chee  fort,and  hcauc  forbid 
Thatkings  (fcould  Icttheir  cares  heare  their  faults  hid.  * ' 
Pit  Counfellotymd  (eruant  for  a  Prince, 
Who  by  thy  wifdomc  makes  a  Prince  thy  (eruant, 
What  would  ft  thou  hauc  me  doe? 

HcL  Tobeare  with  patience  fuch  gricfet  as  you  yow 
fclfc  doe  lay  vpon  your  felfe* 

Per.  Thou  I peak  ft  like  a  Phyfition  Htllictnw, 
That  mini  ft  era  a  potion  vnto  me: 
That  thou  wouldft  tremble  torccciuc  thy  fclfc, 
Attend  me  thcn,I  went  to  Amiock , 
Whereas  thou  know  ft  again  ft  the  face  of  death* 
I  (ought  the  purchafc  ofa  glorious  bcautie, 
From  whence  an  itfuc  I  might  propogato. 
Are  armes  to  Princcs,and  bring  ioics  to  fubie&s, 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder. 
The  reft  harkc  in  thine  carets  btackc  as  inccft, 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found ,  the  (infill  father 
Sccmdc  not  to  ftri'ke,but  (iaooth,but  thou  knowft  this, 
Tis  time  to  (care  when  tyrants  fecmes  to  killc. 
Which  feare  (b  grew  in  mc  I  hither  fled , 
Vndcr  the  couering  ofa  carcfull  night, 
Who  (eemd  my  good  protcAor,  and  being  here, 
Bethought  what  was  paft,what  might  (iiccccd, 
I  knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants  feare 
Decrease  not^uigrow  faftcr  then  the  yeares, 
And  ftiould  he  doo  tj*$  no  doubt  he  doth, 
Thatlfhould  opcntothcliftning  ayre  , 
How  uwnv  wortbic  Princes  blouds  were  (bed, 
To  kecac  his  bed  of  blackneile  vnlaydc  ope, 

B  *  To 
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Perth  trhtt  iff yn. 

To  !op  that  doubtjhcc'Jc  fill  this  land  with  times, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  hauedone  him, 
When  ah  tor  mine,if  I  may  call  offence, 
I^uft  feel  wars  blow,  who  fpires  not  innocence, 
Which  loue  to  ill  of  which  thy  fcJfc  art  one, 
Who  no^-  fcprouMft  me  torn 

HtU.  Alas  fir,  m 

Per.  Drew  llcep  out  of  mine  cies,blood  fro  my  cheekes, 
Muiings  into  my  mind,with  tboufand  doubts 
How  I  might  {top  this  rem  pert  ere  it  came, 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  rclieue  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  gr  iue  for  them* 

Hrf.  WcIImyLord,Gnceyouhauegiucnmec  l«auc  to 
Freely  will  I  fpcake,^*jW£*syoufearc,  ((peake, 

And  iuftly  too,  I  chinke  you  feare  the  tyrant, 
Who  either  by  publike  warre,or  prtiut  trcafbn, 
Wil  1  take  away  your  life  t  therforc  my  Lord,  go  trauell  For 
a  win  !c,  till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot,  or  til  1  the  Dc- 
ftiniesdoecut  histhreedof;1ife 'your  rule  direft  to  anie, 
if  to  me,  day  femes  not  light  more  faithful!  then  He  be* 

Per.  I  doe  not  doubt  thy  faith. 
But  fbould  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  ahfencc  i 

HeU  Weelc  mingle  our  bloods  togither  in  the  earth, 
From  whence  we  had  our  bei ng,and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre  I  now  lookefrom  thcethen^ndt#T£*'/«j 
Intend  my  trauaile,whcre  He  heare  from  thec, 
And  by  whofe  Letters  He  difpofc  my  fclfe. 
The  care  I  had  and  haue  offuoie&sgood, 
On  thee  I  lay,whofe  wifdomes  ftrensth  can  Scare  itf 
J  !c  take  thy  wor  J  ,for  faith  notaske  mine  oath, 
Who  (hiins  not  to  breake  one,  will  cracke  both* 
Rut  in  our  ori*  will  liucfo  round,  and  fafc, 
That  risne  of  liorh  this  truth  (hall  nere  conuince, 
Thou  IhcwdG  a  fubic&s  (hinc,  I  a  true  Prince*       Exit. 
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firkktPrkHttfTjrtX 

m 

So  this  it  Tyrtt  and  this  the  Court ,  fceere  muft  I  kill 
King  Peru  Us,  and  if  I  doc  it  not,  I  am  five  to  be  hang'd  at 
home  :  t'is  daungcrous. 

Well,  I  pcrcciuc  he  was  a  wife  fcllowe,and  had  goe4 
dtferction,  that  bceing  bid  to  aske  what  hec  would  ot  the 
King,dcfired  he  might  knowenoncof  hisfecrets. 

Now  doc  I  fee  hec  had  fomc  realbn  fort :  for  if  a 
kingbiddcaman  bee  a  viHamc,hcc**  bound  by  the  inden- 
ture ofh  is  oath  to  bee  one. 

Hu(ht,becre  comes  the  Lords  of  Tjrt. 

Enter  Hcttcamts ,  EJcmet,  with 
mbtr  Lmrds. 

HeM.  Tou  flull  not  nccde  my  fcllow-Pccrs  of  Tyr* 
further  to  queftion  mec  of  your  kings  departure  :  hit  lea* 
led  Commiflion  kft  iotruft  with  mcc ,  docs  fpeakc  futiici" 
ently  bee's  gonetotrauaile. 

Tbdtsrd.  How?  the  King  gone? 

HelL  If  further  yet  you  will  be  fatisficd ,  (why*s  it 
were  vnltccnfcd  of y  our  loucs)  he  would  depart?  Ilegiur 
(bmc  light  vntoyou>  bceing  at  Amt*ch. 

Thai.  What  from.*** A? 

HcIL  Royall  Antiochm  on  what  caufe  I  knowe  nor, 
tookefomedifplcafurrathim,at  leaft  hec  mdg'de  ft> :  and 
doubting  left  hec  had  rrr'de  or  finn*de,to  (Wwc  htsibrrow, 
hce'de  corrcA  hrmfclfe  j  to  puts  himfdfc  vntothc  Ship- 
mans  toyle  ,  with  wboroc  cache  minute  threatens  life  or 
death. 

'   ThfcrJ.  Well,  I  pcrcciuc  I  (hall  not  be  hang'd  now, 
although  I  w6uld,  but  fincc  hec'a  gone,  the  Kings  Teas, 
imiftplcafe :  hcefcap'tetheLandtopcrrihatthcSca,  Tie 
jxreient  my  fclfc*  Peace  to  the  Lords  of  Tjru 

Bj  Lord 


» 


» 
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PiritksPrkKe$fTjrt£ 

./r&  •     Lord  Tbatiard  from  Antiechm  h  Welcome* 

Thai.  From  him  I  come  wich  mci&ge  mto  princely 
Pericles, but  fincc  my  landing,!  hauc  vndcrftood  your  Lord 
has  betake  himfelfe  to  vnknowne  trauailcs ,  now  mcilage 
mud  returne  from  whence  it  came. 

'  Hell*  Wee  haueno  reafea  to  deflre  it,  commended 
to  our  maiftcr  not  to  vs ,  yet  ere  you  fliall  depart ,  this  wee 
dcfirc,as  friends  to  Amnh  wee  may  fcatt  in  Tjre.    Exit. 

EmcrCtee*  the  Gmurmwr  efThtrfwywitb 
hit  wife  anJeiberf. 

Clew.  My  DjoxU*  ftiall  wtc  reft  vs  heerc, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others  griefes. 
See  if 'twill  teach  vs  to  forget  our  ownc  1 

Di*n.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  ifc 
For  who  digs  hills  becaufc  they  doe  afbire  i 
Throwesdowneonem^untainetocaitvpa  higher: 
O  my  diftrcfTed  Lord,e«en  fijeh  our  griefes  ar^ 
Heere  they  are  but  felt,and  fceni  with  mifchieft  eyes^ 
But  like  to  Groucs,  being  topt,  they  higher  rife. 

CUm.  O  Dim** 
Who  waateth  food,  and  will  not  fay  hee  wants  it, 
Or  can  conccalc  his  hunger  till  hee  famtfh  \ 
Our  toungs  and  forrowes  to  found  deepe; 
Our  woes  into  the  aire,  our  eyes  to  weepe, 
Till  toungs  fetch  breath  that  may  proctaimc 
Them  louder,  that  if  heauen  flumber,while 
Their  creatures  want, they  may  awake 
Their  helpers,  to  comfort  them. 
Ue  then  diicourfc  our  woes  felt  feuerall  yeares, 
And  wanting  breath  tofpcake,hclpcmcc  withteaitt, 
DjemtJt.  He  doe  my  beft  Syr.  (ment, 

CUem.  This  Tbtrfm  orewhich  I  hauc  the  goucrno* 
A  Cittie  6n  whom  plcntic  held  full  hand : 
For  riches  ftrcw'dc  hcrfclfc  cucn  in  her  ftrectcs, 

Wbofc 
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tetuki  Prhct  tfTjxt. 

Wh'ofc  towers  bore  heads  Co  high  they  kift  thedowds, 
And  rt  rangers  nere  beheld,  but  wondredat, 
Whofc  men  and  dames  lb  jetted  and  adorn'dc, 
Like  one  anothers  sialic  to  trim  them  by, 
Their  tables  were  itor'd*  full  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  (b  mi<ch  to  feede  on  as  delight. 
All  pouertie  was  (cor'ndc,  and  pride f© great, 
The  name  of  helpegrewe  odious  to  repeat. 

Dieu.  Ot'is  too  true.  , 

Cle.  But  fee  what  heaotn  can  docjby  this  our  change 
Thefc  mouthes  who  but  of  late,eanh,fca^ndayrc, 
Were  all  too  little  tocontent  and  plcafc> 
Although  thy  gaue  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houics  are  defil'de  for  want  of  We, 
They  are  now  ftarude  for  want  of  ex 
Thofe  pallats  who  not  yet  too  fauers  younger, 
liuft  haue  inuenrions  to  delight  the  tad, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  it, 
Thofe  mothers  who  tonousell  rp  their  babca, 
Thought  nought  too  curiot»,arercadic  now 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lou  dc, 
So  (harpeare  hungers  teeth,  that  man  and  wife, 
Drawe  lots  who  firft  (hall  dic^to lengthen  life. 
Heere  (lands  a  Lord,and  there  a  Ladic  weeping' 
Heere  manie  finckejretthofc  which  fee  thrm  tall, 
Haue  fcarce  flrcngth  left  to  ghie  them  buryalL 
Is  not  this  true? 
Z>*».  Our  checkeaand  hollow  eyes  doe  witnefle  9* 

Ctr.  OletthofeCitieathatof  plenties  cup, 
Andherprofpcritksf©  largely  tafie, 
With  their  fuperfluous  riota  hearcthefe  tcarc* 
The  miferieof  Thmfm  maybe  theirs* 

EtttirMLtrJU 

L*<L  WheresthcLotdCooernoiir? 

CU.  Hctc/pcakc«Mtthy  fonrowcs,whichtface  bfingj 
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PerU/a  Pri*ct$fTjrc* 

kk  luft,  for  comfort  it  too  fine  forira  to  expeft. 

Z**£  Wee  haue  defcryed  rpon  our  neighbouring 
iwrc,  a  pordic&ilc  of  flaps  makchithcrward. 

Ota.   I  thought  at  much* 
One  forrowc  neuer  comes  but  brings  an  heire, 
That  may  fuccccdc  as  bis  inheritor : 
And  Co  in  ours*  feme  neighbouring  nation* 
Taking  aduantaee  of  our  nvfene, 
That  (tutft  the  hollow  reflets  with  their  power. 
To  beat  vs  downe,  the  which  are  downc  already 
And  make  a  conqueftof  vnhappie  mcet 
Whereas  no  glories  got  tooucrcomc. 

Lmi.  That's  the  leaft  feare* 
For  by  the  fcmblance  of  their  white  flagges  di(playde,they 
bring  vs  peace,  and  come  to  vsas  fauouren  t  not  as  rocs. 

CUom.  Thou  fpeak'tl  i  ike  hi  mnes  r  ntuterd  ro  repeat, 
Who  makes  the  fairrft  fhowc,  meanea  mod  deccipt* 
But  bring  they  what  they  wilUnd  *  hat  they  ca<i, 
What  need  wee  Icaue  our  >rouvJs  the  lowell  i 
And  wee  are  halfcway  there  i  Gk  telithcr  General  tree 
attend  hi  m  heerc  ,  to  know  for  w  hat  he  uoiix^m  J  wiic  net 
he  comes ,  and  what  he  cr«ucs  I 

L**A.  I  jpo?  my  Lord. 

Chm.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  eonfilt, 

If  wanes,  wee  are  vnable  to  refill. 

Enter  Perk  Us  wit  h  ttteniamts. 

P-r.  Lord  Goucrnour,  for  Co  weehearcyouarc, 
Let  not  our  Ships  and  number  of  our  men, 
Be  like  a  beacon  fer'dc,  t'amazr  your  eyes, 
Wee  hauc  heard  your  miiVrica  a«  farrc  as  Tjre, 
And  fcene  the  dclblation  of  your  ftreets, 
Nor  come  we  toaddc  forrow  to  your  tearcs, 
But  to  relictic  them  of  their  heauy  loadc, 
And  chclc  our  Shipsyou  happily  may  thinke, 
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Pericles  Prince  •fTyrt\ 

Are  like  thcTroian  Horfc,  was  ftuft  within 
With  bloody  veincs  expelling  ouerthrow, 
Arc  ftorM  with  Cornc,t#  make  your  needie  bread, 
And  giuc  them  life, whom  hunger- ftaniMhalftdead^ 

Qwi»*.  TheGods  of  Carter  protcft  you, 
And  weele  pray  for  you . 

Ter.  Arifc  I  pray  you9rifq  we  do  not  loeke  for  reuerence, 
But  for  loue,and  harborage fdt  our  fclfe,  our  fhips,&  men. 

Ckm.  The  which  when  any  (hall  not  gratific, 
Or  pay  you  with  vnthankfulnefle  in  thought, 
Beit  our  Wiue$,our  Children,  or  our  fclues, 
The  Curfc  of  heaucn  and  men  fucceed  their  euils : 
Till  when  the  which  (I  hope)  /hall  neare  be  fecne : 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  our  Townt  and  vs. 

Peri.  Which  welcome  weele  acccpt,feaft  here  awhile, 
Vntill  our  Starres  that  frowne,  lend  vs  a  finile.         £xmrt. 


EmitrGcWer. 

HeerehaueyoufceneamightieKing,   . 

His  child  Pwis  to  inccft  brine : 

A  better  Prince,  and  benigne  Lord, 

That  Will  proueawfull  both  in  deed  and  word/ 

Be  quiet  then,as  men  Ihonld  beef 

Till  he  hath  pad  necefsitic: 

lit  /hew  you  thofe  in  troubles  raignq 

Loofing  a  Mite,a  Mountaine  gaiac : 

The  good  in  conuerfation, 

To  whom  I  giuemy  benizon: 

Is  dill  at  ThmrfitUyvA\cvc  each  man, 

Thinkcs  all  is  writhe  fpoken  can : 

And  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Build  his  Statue  to  make  him  glorious : 

But  tidinges  to  the  contrarie, 

Arcbroughtyoureycs,whatneedfpcakeL 

C.  Dmht 
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mtkskm  xEifn  mm  *k*d*%s  qtmkmm  mtk  #, 
JLmrrr#Pcricl«,PcfklcJ  /fcr**ii*  Lttttr  »Geoa| 
Pericles  *****  th$  Mtffmg*  *  xmmd/mi  XWg  fc#  kim 
L*u  Perklet*'****',**'  Goon*  *»«dwr. 

Good  Httom  that  (lay  de  at  home, 

Not  to  catc  Hony  like  a  Drone, 

From  others  labours  \  for  though  he  (bint 

To  Icillen  bad,  keepe  good  aliu*: 

And  to  rulfili  hit  prime  defire,. 

Sau'd  one  of  all  that  haps  in  Tjre  t 

How  Tbd**t  cane  full  beat  with  finn* 

And  hid  in  Teat  to  murdred  him  \ 

And  that  in  Tbtrfi*  w*s  notUft, 

Longer  (or  him  to  make  his  reft : 

He  doing  fo,put  foot  th  to  Sea$| 

Where  wnen  men  been  there's  feldome  eafe* 

For  now  the  Wind  begins  to  blow, 

Thunder  aboue,and  dcrpci  below, 

Makes  fuch  vnqhiet,  that  theShippe, 

Should  houfe  htm  fafe  siswracktandfplilfc 

And  he  (goodPriace}  hauint  all  loft, 

By  Waues  ,from  coaft  to  coalt  is  toft  v 

All  penflienof  man  of  pelfe, 

He  ought  efcapend  but  htmfitUe*, 

Till  Fortune  tu'd  with  domg  bad, 

Threw  him  afliore^to  giue  him  ejad* 

And  heere  he  comes :  what  fliall  be  next, 

Pardooold  grt*r>  this  long's  the  text. 


Peri.  Yetceafeyourireyouangnr$tarf«sofheay€% 
WindjRaine,  and  Thuadcr,rcmerob«r  earthly  ma* 
Is  but  4  fubftaunc*  that muft  yedd  to  you  t 
Andl(as  fitsmy  nature)  do  obey  you*  ^^ 
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fmctes  Prime  ffTfrtl 

AlaiT^AtSftlmhciftmeotttheRacIrt, 
WaOitmtfom  (horc  to  fiiore.aml  Itftmylmdb 
Nothing  to  thmkcott,b*te*fuing  death  * 
Let  it  fuftzc  the  greatnetfeof your  powm, 
To  haue  bereft  a  Prince  of  all  bis  fortunes  f 
And  hauingtbrownc  him  from  your  watry  gra*^ 
Heere  to  Kauc  death  in  peace.it  all  heelc  crane. 

Em<r  $t*m  tjkn  mm. 

i.  What,topckht 

2  .  Ha,  come  and  own*  awnytbcNcti* 

i.  What  Patch-breech,  Hay. 

3.  What  fay  you  Maiftet* 

1.  Looke  how  thou  ftirrfl  now: 
Come  away  tor  llefachth  with  a  wanton. 

3 .  Fay th  Majfter,!  am  thinking  of  thepoorcme*. 
That  were  eaft  away  before  r%  euen now. 

v.  AlaiTcpoorefoulcs,itgrieucd«iy  heart  to  heare, 
What  pitttfull  cry es  they  made  to  rs,to  helpe  them, 
WlienC  wclladay  we  could  fcarce  helpe  our  felucs. 

3.  Nay  Maifter,  fayd  hot  I  as  much, 
When  I  (a iv  thePorpa*  how  he  bound  and  tumbled? 
They  fay  thcytoha!fcfilhfhalficflefl) : 
A  plagucon  them,  they  nere  come  but  I  ioolce  to  be  waAit. 
Maifter.l  manieil  how  die  FiOietlme  mike  Sea  * 

x.  Why,asMcndoea-landi 
The  great  ones  eate  v p  the  little  ones : 
1  can  compare  our  rich  Mifers  to  nothing  fo  fidy, 
As  to  a  Whale  \  a  playes  and  tumbles, 
Dryuing  the  poore  Fry  before  him, 
And  atlaft,deuowrc  them  all  at  a  moothfull  : 
Such  Whates  haue  1  heard  on ,  a*th  land, 
Who  neuerleaue  gaping,  till  they  fwallow'd* 
The  wholcParilh.ChurchjSteeplc,  Bella  and  all. 

Ptrt.  A  prettiemorall. 

3.  ButMaifter.iflhadbeentheScKton^ 
I  would  haue  been  that  day  in  the  bdfnCt 

t.  Why,Ma« 

C  a.  1.  Becaufe 


II. ».  5—43 


The  Play  *f 

u  Becaufe  he  fliould  haue  fw  allowed  met  too, 
And  whcnl  bad  been  in  his  belly, 
I  would  haue  kept  fuch  a  landing  of  the  Belief , 
That  he  foould  neuerhaue  left, 
Till  he  ca(l  Belles ,Steeple,Chtirch  and  Parifli  vp  againe: 
But  if  the  good  King  Smwuut  were  of  my  mmde. 

7rr.  Stmomdmt 

3*  We  would  purge  the  land  of  thefc  Drones, 
That  robbe  the  Bee  of  her  Hony . 

Pt  r.   How  from  the  fenny  fubic  A  of  the  Sea, 
Thefc  Fiflicrs  tell  the  infirmities  of  men, 
And  from  their  watry  empire  recolle ft, 
A 11  that  may  men  approuc,or  men  dete&. 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honed  FiJhcr»men» 

2 .  Honeft  good  fellow  what's  that  ,i  fit  be  a  day  fits  you 
Search  out  of  the  Kalender,  and  no  body  loolce  after  it? 

Pert.  May  fee  the  Sea  hath  call  vpon  your  coaft : 

2.  What  a  drunken  Knaue  was  the  Sea, 
Tocaftthceinour  way? 

*Per .  A  man  whom  both  the  Waters  and  the  Winde, 
In  thatvaftTcnnis-court,hath  made  the  Ball 
For  them  to  play  vpon,intreates  you  pittie  him : 
Hee  askes  of  you,tnat  neuer  vf  d  to  beggc. 

u  No  friend,  cannot  youbegge? 
Heer's  them  in  our  countrey  ot^iw, 
Gets  more  with  begging,then  we  can  doe  with  working. 

2.  Canft  thou  catch  any  Fifties  then? 

Ten'.  I  neuer  pralbzde  it. 

2 .  Nay  then  thou  wilt  flame  ftire :  for  beer's  nothing  to 
be  got  now-adayes,vnlefle  thou  canft  hth  for't. 

Vvr.  What  I  haue  bcen,l  haue  forgot  to  know) 
But  what  I  am,want  teaches  me  to  thmkeon : 
A  man  throng'd  vp  with  cold,my  Veincs  are  chill, 
And  haue  no  more  of  life  then  ma  v  fuffize. 
To  giuemy  tongue  that  heat  to  aske  youvhelpe : 
Whichifyou  ftiallrefufe,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man, pray  you  fee  me  buried* 


s.  Die 
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f cricks  TnhKtvfTyru 

beere,come  put  icon,  keep*  diet  wanacnow  afore  mcea 
handfome  fellow :  Come,  thou  (halt  got  home,  and  weele 
haue  FlcJh  far  all  day,  Fifli  for  fafting«daycs  and  more  tor 
Puddinges  and  Flap-iackes  ,and  thou  (halt  be  welcome. 

Per,  1  than  kc  you  (ir. 

a.  Harke  you  my  friend :  You  fayd  you  could  not  beg? 

Per.  Ididbutcrauc. 

t.  Butcrauc? 
Tbca  He  turne  Crauer  too,and  fo  I  /hall  fcape  whipping. 

7>er.  Why,  arc  you  Bcggcrs  whipt  then? 

i.  Oh  not  all,mY  friend,  not  all :  for  if  all  your  Bcggers 
were  whiptj  would  wiih  no  better  office,  then  to  be  Beadle: 
ButMaiderJIegoc  draw  vp  the  Net. 

*Per.  How  well  this  lioncl)  mirth  becomes  their  labour? 

i.  Harke  you  fir j  doe  you  know  where  yce  are? 

/«r.  Not  well. 

i.  Whyllctellyou^hisIcaldP/wfrffw/*, 
And  our  King,the  good  ±ymo>u<>cf. 

Per.  The  good  symmulm^  doe  you  call  him? 

1.  I,  fir,  arid  he  defcrues  foto  be  cal'd, 

For  hi*  peaceable  raigne,  and  good  goocrncment. 

7#r,  He  is  a  happy  King,fince  hegaines  from 
His  fubielhthenameof  good,by  his  goucrnment. 
How  farre  is  his  Court  dtftant  from  this  ihorc? 

y.  Mary  fir,  ha  1  fit  a  dayes  lourney :  And  He  tell  you, 
He  hath  a  faire  Daughter,  and  to  morrow  is  her  birth  .day , 
And  there  are  Princes  and  Knights  come  from  all  partes  of 
die  World,to  luft  and  Turncy  for  her  louc. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  cquall  to  my  defircs, 
]  could  wifli  to  make  one  there. 

i.  Ofir,thingsmu(lbeas  thcymay  :  and  what  a  man  can 
not  get,he  may  lawfully  deale  for  his  Wiues  foulc. 
Enter  the  two  Ft(her-mem9  drmrm?  vps  7^e$* 

2 .  Hclj>e  Maifter  hclpq  hecrc's  a  Fifli  hanges  in  the  Net, 
Like  a  poore  mans  right  in  the  law  :  t'will  hardly  come  out. 
Ha  bots  on\ti$  comcatlaft  j  &tis  tund  to  a  rufty  Armour. 

C  3.  fir.  An 
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M  ^Ktm  Atf AfldcwrfrleiMf  ilufcfyye*fcf  mrfeaJB 
Thankes  Fortune,  yaw:  dm  alter ucrolk 
Thou  groeftme  fomewb* torepaw  toy  felfe : 
And  though  it  was  miaetmue  parttof my  heritage 
Whichfliy  <lead  Fathered  bcaueath  tone, 
With  this  drift  <faff  ge  cuen  as  lie  left  hislftfe» 
Keqpetetey  f  «yc*if  ttlsath  been  a  Shield 
Twurt  me  and  death^and  poynted  to  this  brayfc, 
For  that  it  failed  mckeepe  it m  like  necefsitie  s 
The  whicktheGods  ncoicdl  tbae»Fane  nay  defend  Am  / 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  i  fo  deardy  lou'dit, 
Till  the  rough  Seas,that  fpara  not  anyman, 
Tooke  it  in  ra^tbovgh  calm'd,haue  gktcn't  *g*nc : 
I  thankc  thee  for '  t,  my  (hi pwrackeno w  %  no  ill, 
Since  I  haue  hearc  my  Fattier  gaueia  hie  \NHL 
i.  What  meane  you  fir* 

Ptrt.  To  begge  of  vou(kind  fricnds)thisCoate  of  worth* 
For  it  was  fomctime Target  to  a  King  t 
I  know  it  by  this  marke  fhe  lotted  me  deardy. 
And  for  his  fakej  wi(h  the  hatting  of  it) 
And  that  you  'd  guides*  toyoor ! 
Where  widvi^ltnay  appeare  a  Gentleman * 
And  if  thateuer  ny  low  fammeYbetttr, 
lie  pay  your  bounties  %  «8  theft^tft  yowr  debtor. 
i.  Why  wilt  thou  turney  for  the  Lady^ 
Tm.  IleJliew^beventielhancbomem  Armes, 
i.  Why  di'etakek:  and  chc  Gods  groe  thee  good  an*t. 
x.  ]  but  harke  you  iriy  friend,  ttvas  wee  that  made  vp 
this  Garment  through  ttte  rough  learner  of  the  Waters: 
there  are  certaioe  Condolcments,  cettatne  Vaika:  1  hope 
lir,  if  youthriue,  you  lc  remember  famwhaace  you  bad 


lett.  Beteeuc*t,lwtH: 
By  your  furtherance  1  amcloth'd  inStecie, 
And  ftnghtof  ait  therttpture*>f  the  Sea, 
Thtsiewcll  holdcshisbtiyldingonmy 
Vnto  thy  value  1  wiUwattnc tny  idfc  . 


VpM 
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Pericles  WrtneetfTfn, 

Vpon  a  Courfer.whofc  delight  ftcps,    *  -h" 

Shall  make  the  gazer  ioy  to  (cehrm  tread  \ 

Onely  (my  friend  J I  yet  am  vnprouided  of  a  paircpf Bafe** . 

2.  Wceic furcprouidc,  thou  (halthauc 
My  bcftGownetcniakcthcca  pant; 
And  lie  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  f  eife* 

'Pert.  Then  Honour  be  but  a  Goak  to  my  Will, 
This  day  He  rile,  or  elfc  addc  Ul  to  ill. 

Emn  SmtnjJmjmbMmdmmcii  smdThafit^ 

Kmf.  Are  the  Knights  ready  to  begin  the  TryumphK 

i .  Lard.  They  are  my  Lcidge^d  fiay  your  coraming, 
To  prcfait  them  fehies. 

Kw^.  Returne  them,  We  are  ready  ,&  our  daughter  beerc^ , 
In  honour  of  whofe  Birth, tfacfc  Triumphs  are^ 
&  ts  hcere  like  Beauties  child,  whom  Nature  gat, 
For  men  to  fee*  and  feeing,  woonder  at. 

Tbm.  It  pie ateth you  (my  roy all  Father)  to  cxprefit 
My  Commendations  treat, whofe  merit's  leflc. 

Xm(.  It's  fit  it  (hcMtld  be  fo»  for  Princes, are 
A  rnodell  which  Heauen  makes  like  to  it  fclfe  ; 
As  Iewcls  loofe  their  glory  ,jfACg)c&cd, 
S<>  Princes  rharRcDowncj^fnoirefpefted: 
T  is  now  your  honour  (Daughter)  to  cntcrtaiac 
The  labour  of  each  Knight, in  hts  deuicc. 

This.  Wiucbtoprc(crucmuK  hc**Hir Jflc  perfbime. 

Xtmf.  Who  is  the  fir  ft,  that  doth  pre&rrc  himfelft? 

Tbm.  A  Knighc  of  >ftt*  (my  renowned  father) 
And  the  deuicc  he  beares  vpon  his  Shield, 
h  a  blacke  Ethy ope  reaching  at  the  Sunnc : 
The  word  :  Lmxnh  vttsmtb: 

Kmg.  He  louesyou vvcU>thathoktaJifts.lift ofyou* 

Tht  fecmrdK*t£h. 

Wh»  is  the  fecond,  that  prcfcntthimfdfc* 
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Tbs.  APtinc* of M*c$^ (my toy &h*wf)  ' 

And  die  dcuice  he  bcarcs  vpon  bit  Sh  i eld, 
Is  an  Armed  Ktngh^thart  conquered  by  *  Lady: 
The  mono  thus  in  Spanifli.  *P*i  P*  doUtts  kp  ptf*fi*..  ' 

yKmgto.  Km.  And  with  the  third? 

Tb*t.  The  third,  of /^**j  and  hisdewee, 
A  wreath  of  Chiually :  the  wood :  Ah  Pomfij  ftmuxit  *ftx. 
4.  Kntgln.   Km.  What  is  thcfouwlv 

Tim.  AbuniingTorch  that's  turned  rpfide  do wnej  # 
The  word:  Qmm**ktm$*xmym.  v  *  »  •  ■     * 

Km.  Which  fticwes  that  Beautie  hath  his  power  &  will, 
Which  can  as  well  enflame,  as  it  can  kill.        ' 

s%K*zb*.  Thm.  Thtfiftjon  H*"d  emmtmed  with  Clouds, 
Holding  out  Gold^hat's  by  thcToudi-ftonetride: 
The  motto  thus  t    S»ft&**to$i*. 

6.Knt*ht.  Jt*.  An<rwhat'sche(ixt,aiidlaft|  tbewhkh,' 
The  knight  himfelf  with  fuch  a  graceful  courtefie  dcHucredf 

Thai.  Hee  fcemes  to  be  a  Stranger :  but  his  Preftnt  if 
A  withered  Branch,that's  oncly  greeneat  top, 
The  motto:      lnh*tft*n»m. 

Km.  A  pretty  morrallfr*  thedeicAcd  tym  wtoreift  litis, 
He  hopes  by  you,his  fortunes  vet  may  flourish. 

t.Urd.  Hehadneedmdmebenfifctfaeithli outward fliew 
Can  any  way  fpeak*  m  hit  tuft  <4mmend  i 
Forbyhisrufheontfide.heappeares,     • 
Tohaucgraftis'd  mofetfwWh i pftexke , then  the  Laimct. 

a.  IstrJ.  He  welliMjF  beaStranecr,forhe  comes 
To  an  honour'd  tryumph,(fa-angly  hirnilht, 

3.Lmd.  And [on  fet  pirfpofc  let  his  Armour  ruft 
Vntill  this  day ,tofr<iwreitmtheduft. 

Km.  Opinion's  but  a  foofejthatmakeurs  (can 
The  outward  habtf,by  thtinward man. 
But  ft  a  v,  the  Knigtai  are  ctoming,  < 
We  will  withdraw  into  theGallcrie  I: 

&*ifHikb>4kdti0j9tl»m*mi  Kmght. 

4mm 


0 
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Pericles  Prince*  ef  Tyre. 

Enters  hi  King  mi  Knight  *frm*  Tdtag. 

King.  Knights,tofay  you're  wclcome,wcre  fuperfluoa*. 
I  place  rpon  the  volume  of  your  deedcs , 
As  in  a  Title  page,your  worth  in  armes, 
Were  more  then  you  expeft,  or  more  then's  fir, 
Since  cuery  worth  in  flicw  commends  it  fdfc ; 
Prepare  for  mirth/or  mirth  becomes  a  Fcaft . 
You  are  Princcs,and  my  gueftes. 

Thm.  But  yeu  my  Knight  and  gu eft, 
To  whom  this  Wreath  of  vi£fcorie  f  siue, 
And  crowne  you  King  of  this  dayes  nappinefle. 
Pm.  Tis  more  by  Fortttne(Lady  )  then  my  Merit. 
Xmg.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,thc  day  is  your, 
And  here  (I  hope;  is  none  that  enuies  it : 
In  framing  an  Artift,art  hath  thus  decreed, 
Tomakefome  good,but  others  to  exceed, 
And  you  are  her  labourd  fcholler :  come  Quecae  a  th'fcalt, 
For  (Daughter)  fo  you  arc  *  heere  take  your  place : 
Martiall  die  rcft,as  they  defcrue  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honoured  much  by  good  Symnulm. 
Km*.  Your  prefencc  glads  our  day  cs, honour  we  louc, 
for  who  hates  hanour,hates  the  Gods  aboue. 
Mtrfbdl.  Sir, yonder  is  your  place. 
Peri.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 
t. Knight.  Contend  not  fir,  for  we  arc  Gentlemen, 
Haueneithcrin  our  hearts,nor  outward  eyes, 
Enuies  the  great,  nor /hall  the  low  defpife. 
7m.  Yoa  are  right  courtious Knights. 
Kmg.  Sit  fir,  fit. 
By  /«Nt(I  wonder)  that  is  King  ofthoughts, 
ThefeCates  rcfift  mee,hcc not  thought  vpon. 

Tb*  By  Inn*  (that  is  Queenc  of  manage) 
All  Viands  that  1  eate  do  fecme  vnfaucry , 
Wishing  him  my  meat :  fure  lice's  a  gallant  Qpndeman. 

Km.  Hee's  but  a  countrie  Gentleman:  ha's  done  no  more 
Then  other  Knights  hauc  doners  broken  a  StafFc, 

D.  Or 


i » 
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rbi  to)  tf 

OrfoifoletitpafTe, 

Tb*.  ToiBcehcfcemeslikeTWaroonijteGtaflrc, 

Pm.  YooKingstomcejUketomyfatn^piajire,    . 
Which  tel  sin  that  glory  once  he  was,  _  ^ 

Had  Princes  fit  like  Starres  about  his  Throane, 

And  hee  the  Sunne  for  themto  reucrence* 

None  Aatbehddhra,^t  like  lefcligter  . 

Did  vaile  their  Crown  es  to  his  fuprcmaciq 

Where  now  his  fonnc  like  aGloworme  in  the  nigh^ 

The  Which  hath  Fire  ind*rknefTe,npnc  in  light: . ; 

Wberdby  I  fee  that  Time's  the  Ktogtifmn,'  r   :. .  L 

Hee,$  both  their  Parent, and  he  is  their  Graue,  . 

And  giues  them  wha*  he  wiH,oot  what  they  craue. 

^*w£.  What , arc  you  n«ry>  Knight  • 

Km^ktu  W  ho  c^t^oth^^n  this  myall  prefenq^; 

Ktrg.  Heere,with4  Cup  that's  (bfr'dyitfp  the  briib, 
Asdoyoulouc,fi!ItpvourMiOris)ippcs^ 
Wee  drinkc  this  health  to  you..  e    t 

Kmgbtt.  We  thanke  your  Grace. 

Kw^.  Yet  paufe  awhile,  yon  Knight  doth  fit  too  mdan- 
AsifthecntertaJncmentm  our  Court,    .  (c^oty* 

Ha4  not  aihew  BMghtcotetcni^khii.^prth  i 
Noteitnotyou,T*V< 

Th*.  WnatitJttoioe,my&Aer>    . 

ktn£.  O  attend  ray  Dwirtttr, 
Princes  in  this^hould  Hue  Tike  Gods  aboue,  v  - 

Who  freely  giucto.6ierv  one  that  come  to  b*o*ur  thesis  : 

A  nd  Princes  a  otdoincio,areh^fo  Gnats,. u     :  ;t: 

Whichmakeafou^butkild^arewondredat: 
Therefore  to  make  his  entraunce  more  fweet, 
Hcere,fay  wee  drinke  this  Handing  bqulc  of  wine  to  him.    • 

Thd.  Alas  my  Fathcr,it  befits  not  meg 
Vnto  a  ftrangerKnigfct.tO  he  fo  boM,  >, 
He  may  my  profer  take  fee  an  offence, 
Since  mm  ^ewomonsgi^fi^impiKUpce.     .  , 

-  kpf. .  Howl  doe  as  I  bid  you>pr  voulc  mooueme  clfe. 

TU.  NowbythcGtj4^icc0ul4j^^ 


•      ••  » •  j  • 

t. 


■  ■>■         •  i  !■ 
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Ttric&s  Trim ifTftv* 

Of  whence  he  is.his  namt.and  Parentage*      - 
T**  ThcKj<iemy£ulHiitfir)ba$dmik«i07a^ 

Pm,  I  thankehim. 

Tks.  Wishing  it  (6  much  blood  ynto  your  lift; 

Piri,  lthankcbochh«aodyou,andpWgchirifrcrfy* 

Tts.  Andfurthc^hedefirestoknowofyou; 
Of  whence  you  are,your  name  and  parentage  ? 

TV/.  AGendenianofryrfii^naiiwftrir/ar, 
My  education  beeneinAms  and  Arroes : 

Wholookingfor  aducnttiresin  the  world, 
Was  by  die  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men; 
and  afteT  /hipwracke,driuen  vpon  thiffhore. 

Tbs.  He  thankes  your  Grace*  names  himfclfc  Pemlm -9 
A  Gentleman  dfi>e :  whooficly  by  mivfestuneof ihe  fea% 
Bereft  of  Shippes  and  Men^cafton  this  fljbrc. 

h*g.  Nftw  by  the  Geds  J  pi tty  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy* 
Come  Gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  u  arte  the  time  which  lookes  for  other  rcuels? 
Eucn  in  your  AJmours  ai  you  are  addrtftj 
Will  well  become  a  Souldiers  daunce  s 
lwillnoehau*oKCitfitwithfayingthis,       - 

Lowd  Mufickt U  too  harth  for  Ladyey heads, 

Since  they  louc  men  in  armes,as  well  as  beds. 

They  Aumc* 

So,  this  was  well  askt,  t -was  fo  well  performed. 

Come  fir,  hecr's  a  Lady  that  wants  breathing  tob, 

And  I  hauc  heard,you  Knights  of  Tym,      * 

Are  excellent  in  making  Lady  es  trippe* 

And  that  AeipMeafuresareas  excellent. 

Pmu  iBihofethatpraftwethem^heyai^myLcrd.) 
kj*g.  Ohtbartas  much,  at  you  would  be  denyed 

Of  your  faire  courtefie :  *ndafpe,v«clafpc. 

Thankes Gentlemett to aU^allhaue done wellv  ' 
Butyouthcbcn^agesandliglktt^MiAia  _^ 
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Thttkff 

ThcfcKnig1mTOlotlKtricttaaULo4gmp: 
Yoftrs  fir,  we  haue  giuen  order  be  next  our  owne. 
Tm.  lam  at  your  Graces  pteafur*. 

Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  tallce  of  Looo, 
And  that's  the  raarke  1  know,  you  leuell  at: 
Therefore  each  one  betake  hun  to  his  reft, 
To  morrow-all  for  fpceding  do  their  beft. 

£vMr  rjttbc4H$0  md  Ucgml* 

N?IL  HoE/imm,  know  this  of  mee, 
%s4nhpcbm  from  inccR  liued  not  free : 
For  which  the  moft  high  Gods  not  minding, 
Longer  to  with-holdthc  vengeance  that 
They  had  m  (tore,  due  to  this  hey  nous 
Capital!  otifence,eucn  in  the  height  and  pride 
Ot all  his  glory  ,wben  he  was  featcd  in 
A  Chariot  of  an  incftimable  value,and  his  daughter 
With  him,  a  fire  from  heauen  came  and  Airiueld 
Vp  thofe  bodyes  euen  to  lothing,for  they  fo  ftounke, 
That  all  thofecyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  c  now  their  hand  iheuld  giue  them  buriall. 

E(cm*.  T'was  rery  ftrange. 

H$IL  And  yet  but  iufbcejfor  though  this  King  were  great, 
His  greatnefle  was  no  gard  to  barre  hcauens  (haft, 
But  hnnehad  his  reward. 

£Jc4».  Tis  very  true. 

tnttr  twi  or  thru  Lsrds. 
t.Lerd.  See,  not  a  man  in  priuate  conference, 
Or  counfailc,ha's  refpe  ft  wi  th  him  bu  t  hce. 

2.  Lord.  It  fhall  no  longer  grieue,  without reproife* 

3.  Ltd.  And  curft  be  he  that  will  not  fecond  it. 

x .  L§rd.  Follow  me  then :  Lord  Heikumt%\  word. 
HtU.  With  mee?  and  welcome  happy  day  ,my  Lords* 
1 .  Lard.  Kno w,that  our  griefes  are  rifen  to  the  top, 
And  now  at  length  the)'  oucr-flow  their  bankes. 
titil.  Your  griefcs,  for  what} 

Wrong 
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ferities  trhueefTfr*. 

Wrong  not  your  Princetyou  love. 

i.Lmrd.  Wront  not  your  felfethcfl,iiob!etf#A<^ 
But  if  thePrincc  do  liuejetvs  falutc  him, 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath : 
Ifin  the  world  he  liuc,wcc,lc  fecke  hnti  out : 
If  in  his  Graue  he  reft,wce1e  find  him  there, 
Xnd  be  refolued  he  Hues  to  gouerne  ▼*: 
Or  deadline's  caufe  to  motirnc  his  funeral], 
And  lcaue  vs  to  our  free  deftion. 

i.LorJ.  Whofe  death  in  deed,  the  ftroagcflin  our  fcafitte, 
And  knowing  this  Kingdome  is  without  a  head, 
Like  goodly  Buyldings  left  without  a  Roofe, 
Soone  fall  to  ruine :  your  noble  fdfe, 
That  beft  know  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  raigne, 
Wee  thus  fubmit  vnto  our  Soueraigne. 

Qmnu.  Liuc  noble  Hetkm*. 

KtH.  Try  honours  caufe  \  (brbeare  your  (uflragess 
If  that  yeu  loue  Prince  tenet*  y  fbrbeare, 
(Take  I  your  wifli,!  leape  into  the  fcas, 
Where's  howerly  trouble/or  a  minuts  eafe) 
A  t  weluc-month  longerjct  roe  intreat  you 
To  fbrbeare  the  abfencc  of  your  King  \ 
If  in  which  time  expir*d,he  not  returne, 
I  (hall  with  aged  patience  bcare  your  yoake : 
But  if  I  cannot  wnine  you  to  this  loue, 
Goe  fearch  like  nobles,like  noble  fubielts, 
And  in  your  fcarch,fpend  your  aducnturous  worth, 
Whom  if  you  find,and  winne  vnto  returne, 
You  {hall  like  Diamonds  fit  about  his  Crowne. 

/ .  Lord.  To  wifedome,hee>s  a  fbole,that  will  not  yeeld: 
And  fi  nee  Lord  AtaSEttwrenioyncth  vs, 
Wc  with  our  trauels  will  endeauour* 

Hell.  Then  you  loue  vs,  we  you,  9c  wtrfe  clafpc  hands: 
WhcnPeeres  thus  knit,a  Kingdome  cuer  (lands* 
Enter  th<  Km^reMdm^rfskntr^trnttUm^ 
the  Knight  a  mettt  him. 

s.Kmtbt.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simmi*. 
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,<  -  } 
9* 


Amiried   lifc:hcrrta(lmtohcH>1fcisondyknowfic, 
Whichfiromhcr^yno^nicine^canljct,  •     >  • 

a.  Kmtkt. May  wciK>r|^^«€ff«toherfwjrIia«10j 
kmf.  Fayth,bynomcaics/ftflEJbathl^ftn^v     ' 
Tyedhcrto  her  Chamber  jtluut^ximpoTsihlc ; 
One  twelue  Mooncs  more  ftccle  weare  D**hu  liucric: , 
Thi$bythceycofCiwi*jr4lwrfilhcjf)owedi  •<,    . 

AiiiAwfarVffgmtaiiovK^  '"* 

3:^^/..Ix)thtobidferwdi^wc«al^oiu:lcauci.  * 

4<*£.  So,they  are  well  difpatcht : 

Now  to  my  daughters  Letter  \  (ht  tdlesmc  hecrc; 

Sheelc  weddcthe  ftranger  Knight, 

Or  neucr  more  to  view,  nor  day  oior  light.  - 

T'is  well  Miftris,yo*ir  choy  ceagwes  with  mine  t 

I  likethat  welt :  hay  how  abfolutt&c's  in't, 

Not  minding  whether  I  dislikeor  no*  *. 

Well,I  do  commend  her  choy  ce,and  will  no  longer 

Hauc  it  be  delayed :  Soft,heerc  he  comes, 

Imuftdiflcmblcit.    . 

Enter  Fmdrn.  • 

Peri.  All  fortune  to  the  good  5;»««^r. 

K"t£.  To  you  as  much :  Sir,I  am  behoulding  to  you 
For  your  fwecte  Muficke  this  laft  night : 
I  do  proteft,myearcj  were  neucr  better  fedde 
With  fuch  delightful!  pleating  harhionie. 

7en.  It  is  your  Grace* pleafure  to  commend, 
Notary  deficrt.  . 

k*%.  S»r,you  areMufickcs  maifter. 

7m.  The  word  of  all  her  fchoNers  (my  good  Lord.) 

h*g.  'Lctmcaslceyoy  one  thing: 
"What  do  you  thtnke  of  my  Daughter,  fir  * 

Peri.  A  mof\  vertuous  Priaceile.   . 

hj*gn  And  flic  is  fairctoo,is  flic  riot? 

Pern  AxafaircdayinSommcr;wocmdrousfairc. 
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P tricks  Prhui  if  Tynl 

I  fo  well, that  you  mult  be  her  Maifter, 

And  the  will  beyourScholler  \  therefore  looke  to  it. 

M  IamvnworthyforherScholemaiftcr. 

k**g*  She  thinkes  not  fo :  pcrufe  tins  writing  dfe. 

Ttr.  What's  hcre,alcttcr  that  flic  loucs  the  knightofTjrtfl 
T'is  the  Kings  fob  til  tie  to  hauc  my  life : 
Oh  fceke  not  to  intrappe  me, gracious  Lord, 
A  Stranger,  and  diftreiTcd  Gentleman, 
That  neuer  aymed  fo  hie,  to  loue  your  Daughter, 
Bu  t  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

k"*fr  Thou  haft  bewitcht  my  daughter, 
And  thou  art  a  villaine. 

P«.  By  the  Gods  I  haue  not  >  neuer  did  thought 
Of  mine  leuic  offence 5  nor  neuer  did  my  actions 
Yet  commence  a  deed  might  gain*  her  loue, 
Or  your  difpleafurc. 

k**g.  Tray  (or^houly eft. 

Vers.  Travtor? 

fy»?.   I,  tray  tor. 

Pot.  £ueninhisthroat,vnle(reitbetheKingy 
Thatcali  meTraytor,Ireturne  thelye. 

ki"g.  Now  by  t heGoihjI  do  applaude  his  courage, 

P«.r#.  My  aftions  arc  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  neuer  reli  (h  t  of  a  bafe  di  fc  cnt : 
I  came  vnto  your  Court  for  Honours  caufc. 
And  not  to  be  a  Rebell  to  her  ftate  ? 
And  he  that  otherwife  accountes  of  mee, 
This  Sword  (hall  prooue,hee's  Honours  enemie. 

kmg*  No? Iieerc  comes  my  Daughter,ftic  can  witnefle  it* 

Enter  Tlwfi* 

V*ri.  Then  as  you  are  as  vertuous,as  faire, 
Refolue  your  angry  Father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  crc  folicitc,  or  my  hand  fubferibe 
To  any  tillable  that  made  loue  to  you? 

Tkstu  Why  fir,fay  if  you  had,  who  ttkes  offence? 

At 
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The  riay  of 

At  that,would  nuke  me  glad  > 

Km* .  Yea  Miftris^are  yoit  fo  peremptoric? 
I  am  glad  on*t  with  all  my  heart, 
lie  tame  you;  lie  bring  you  in  fubieftion. 
Will  you  not,haumg  my  content, 
Befto  w  your  loue  and  your  affe&ions, 
Vpon  a  Stranger?  who  for  ought  I  know, 
May  be  (nor  can  I  think e  the  contrary)  Jtfide^ 

As  great  in  blood  asJ  my  felfc : 
Therefbre>heare  you  Miftris,cither  frame 
Your  will  to  mine :  and  you  fir,hearc  youj 
Either  be  ruPd  by  mee,or  lie  make  you, 
Man  and  wife :  nay  come,  your  hands, 
Andlippesmuft  fealeittoo :  and  being  ieynd, 
He  thus  your  hopes  deftroy,andfbr  further  griefe : 
God  gkieyou  ioy  \  what  are  you  both  pleated  ? 

Tb*.  Tcs,ifyoulouemc(ir? 

?m.  Euen  as  my  life,my  blood  that  fofters  it 

King.  Whatarc  you  both  agreed? 

Ambo.  Yes,  iPt  plcafc  your  Maieftie. 

Kmg.  It  pleafeth  me  fo  well, that  I  will  fee  you  wed, 
And  then  with  what  hade  you  can,get  you  to  bed*   £*€***+ 


Enter  (j'toer. 

Now  flcepe  y flacked  hath  the  roijtr 
No  din  but  fnores  about  the  houie. 
Made  louder  by  the  orefed  bread, 
Of  this  mod  pompous  mary  age  Feaft : 
The  Catte  with  eyne  of  burning  cole, 
Now  coutches  from  the  Moufes  {tele* 
And  Cricket  fing  at  the  Oucns  mouthy 
Are  theblyther  for  their  drouth  : 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  Bride  to  bed, 
Whereby  the  lofle  of  maydenhc ad, 
A  BaLc  i5mouldc4 ;  bc.attcnt^ 


» • 
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FericUs  Prince  0/Tjrel 

And  Time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpent, 
With  your  fine  fancies  attain  tly  each,    . 
What's  dumbe  in  ifcew,ilcplamc  with  fpeach. 

ErtterVcridctmJSymonidcs dt mte dereVtitb  m'enimtet% 
*  Meffew^trmmts  tham^hjuelts  mdgjmes  Pericles  *  Utter % 
Pericles  fiewm  k  Symonidcs,  the  Lords  kneels  u  him  j 
that  cmtr  T hay  fa  with  child ,  With  Lichoridarftftfr/^ 
tf)4  Kmg  fhewm  bar  tbt  letter,  fix  tmjem :  fie  md  Pericles 
takf  team  if  her  fathered  depart. 

By  many  a  deame  and  painefiiBpcarch 

Of  Ptryc/cs  the  carefull  fcarth, 

By  the  fower  oppofing  Crignes, 

Which  the  world  togeather  ioyncs, 

Is  made  vtith  all  due  diligence, 

That  horfc  and  fayle  and  hie  expence, 

Can  ftccd  the  queft  at  laft  from  Tyrez 

Fan«eanrwerins;themoft(lrange  enquire, 

To'th  Court  ofKing  Symemda, 

Are  Letters  brought, the  tenour  thefe : 

%Ant%ethm  and  his  daughter  dead, 

Themcn  of  Tpwi,  on  the  head 

OiHebfctnui  would  ftton 

The  Crowne  oiTjre%  hot  he  will  none : 

The  mutani  e,  hee  there  hades  fopprefie, 

Sayes  td'em,  if  King  Pericles 

Come  not  home  in  twife  fixe  Mooncs, 

He  obedient  to  their  doomes, 

'Will  take  the  Crowrie :  the  fumme  of  this. 

Brought  hither  to  TtnUpfo, 

Irany ihed  die  regions  round, 

And  euery  one  with  claps  can  found, 

Our  hey  re  apparant  is  a  King : 

Who  drcampt?  who  thought  offuch  a  thing? 

Bricfe he inuft  hence  depart  to  Tyre, 

His  Quccne  with  child,makes  her  defire, 
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Ti(  PUj  *f 

WhicH  Vvho  flial!  erode  along  to  goe. 
Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : 
L«b"rt*M  her  Nurfc  (he  cakes , 
Andfo  to  Sea  \  their  velTell  flukes, 
On  *fi(9pt***  billow  ,halfe  the  flood,    ' 
Hath  their  Keele  cut :  but  fortune  mou'd^ 
Varies  againe>thc  grided  North 
Difgorges  fuch  a  tempeft  forth, 
That  as  a  Ducke  for  life  that  diues, 
So  vp  and  downe  die  poore  Ship  driues : 
The  Lady  flureekcs,and  wcl-a-nearc, 
Do's  fall  in  trauayle  with  her  feare : 
And  what  enfues  in  this  fell  ftorme, 
Shall  for  k  fclfe,  it  fdfe  perfbnne  t 
I  nill  relate,  a&on  may 
Conueniently  the  reft  conuay; 
Which  might  not  i  what  by  me  is  told, 
In  your  imagination  hold : 
This  Stage,  the  Ship,  vpon  whofe  Decke 
The  feas  toft  Pmclm  appeares  to  fpeake. 

Cnfcr  P trkJm  *  Shiph**J. 
P*i*  TheGodofthisgpeatVaftjrebukeAcfefurges^ 
Which  wafh  both  heaucn  and  hell.and  thou  that  haft 
Vpon  the  Windes  cofiiinaund,bind  them  inBraflcj 
Hailing  calTd  themfromthedccpc,6ftill 
Thy  deafhinedrcadfull  thunders,gcnt)y  quench 
Thy  nimble  fulphirous  flashes :  6  now  Ljcbmds  f 
How  docs  my  Queene?  then  ftormc  venomoufty, 
Wiltthoo  (beat all  thy  fdfe?  the  fca-mau  Whittle 
Is  as  a  whiipcr  in  the  eares  of  death 
Vnheard  LyclmkUl  Lucm*>  oh  / 
Diuineft  patrionefle^and  my  wife  gentle 
To  thofe  that  cry  byaight,conucy  thy  dettie 
Aboard  our  dauncing  Boat,make  fwift  the  panguct 
Of  my  Quecncs  trauayles  i  now  Lythmd*. 
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Ttmks  Trim  *fTjn* ' 

Sntit  LjcbaruU. 
Lythw.  Heereisathingtooyoungforfuchaplace, 
Who  if  it  had  conceit,  would  dic,as  I  am  like  to  doc  t 
Take  in  your  armes  this  pccce  of  your  dead  Queene. 
Ptri.  How?how£ydb«r«4i? 

Lych*.  Paticnce(good  fir)  do  not  afsift  the  ftorme, 
Heel's  aUthatisleftliuingofyourQueencj 
A  litle  Daughter :  for  the  lake  of  it, 
Be  manly,and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  Gods/ 
Why  do  you  make  vs  loue  your  goodly  grits, 
And  fnatch  them  ftraightaway?  weheerebclow. 
Recall  not  what  we  giue,  and  therein  may 
Vfc  honour  with  you. 

Ljcb*.  Patience  (good  fir)  euen  for  this  charge. 

?<r.  Ncwroyldemaybcthyhfe, 
For  a  more  blufterous  birth  had  neucr  Babe: 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions;  for 
Thou  art  the  rudely  ell  welcome  to  this  world, 
Thateucr  was  Princes  Child :  happy  what  foUowcs, 
Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  natiuitie, 
As  FirCjAyre, Watcr,Earth,and  Hcauen  can  make. 
To  harould  thee  from  the  wombe : 
Euen  at  the  firft,thy  loffe  ismore  then  can 
Thy  portage  a  uit,with  all  thou  canft  find  heere: 
Now  the  gooa  Gods  throw  their  beft  eyes  vpon't* 

Enter  tWoSfykrs. 

i.S*jl.  What  courage  fir  *  God  faue  you* 

TV.  Courage  enough,!  do  not  fcarc  the  flaw, 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  word :  y  et  for  the  loue 
Oft  his  poor  e  Infant,thisfrc(h  new  fca-farcr, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

/  .Sufi  Slake  the  bolins  theit)  thou  wilt  not  wilt  thou4: 
Blow  and  fplit  thy  fclfc, 

j.S*yI.  But  Sea-roome.and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
ftiffe  the  Moone,!  care  not. 

Ea.  iJjiSir 
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t.  Sir  your  Qtieene  muft»Uer  J*ard)tfae  Tea  workes  hie, 
The  Wind  is  Iowd,«dw*JJ  not  iicplld^  Ship 

Bedeardoftheide*4«M.>  i  ^..  1.       ..-'*!■  ■%■ 

7>ar.  That V  your  ftipcrftidoii. 

r.  Parckwivs/invvithvsatScaitUthbirtOittobfcnKdi, 
And  wcawftroflglria^cw^lhar&wbrKflyyccMer, 
?<r.  As  you  thjakemect>for  ibemuflojKr  board  ftraightr 
Mo  ft  wretched  Quecne.'  >:u\:< 

Lfcbtr.  Heerettielyei fir.  .~.V 

/Vri  AtmbfeChild-bcdhaftchouM(«iy4«re, 
No  light,no  fire^Wricndly  dements, 
Forgot  dice  vttorly^or  haue  I  tunc    • . 
To  giue  thee  halldwd  to  thy  rraue,fcit  ftraigfc 
Mult  caft  thee  fcarclyCoffrod,  in  oare,  . 
Where  foramoriiwduvpon  thy  bones, 
The  ayre  rcmayning  lampct  ,the  belching  Whale,    . 
And  humming  Water  jwiUotcweliDC  thy  corpc*, 
Lying  with  finiple  (hels  :o  LyclmUm9  r 

Bid  Tfjft*  bring  me  Spicet,lncke,and  Taper, 
My  Casket,  and  my  IeweU*  and  bid  Tiuwuk* 
Brmg  me  the Sattin  Coffin:  lay  thp Babe 

VponthepiUow^hietheewhile^Ifay 

Aprie%fairweUtoher<fcKUiiielylwP«wui* 
a.  Si^wehaueaChiftbeoeaththehatcbet, 

Caulkt  andtittumed  ready.  .    / 

Pirn.  Ithaaketbee:  Mariner  f«y,whatCoa&H||kfc 
a.  Wee  are  necre  Tb**f*<*  -^ 

Vtri,  Thither  gentle  Mariner,  > 

Alter  thy  courfe  for  2>* :  When  canft  thou  reach  h? 
*♦  BybrcakelofdayJftheWiiidceafe. 
•Prri.  O  make  for  Tim/Six, 

There  will  I  vifit  Cktnfex  the  Babe  .'-.     - 

Cannot  hold  out  to  Tjths\  there  He  If  aue  it 

At  careful!  nurfing :  gee  thy  way c$  goodMariner, 

lie  bring  tlie  body  prefently . 


€vm 
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p  cricks  Prince  «/  Tyre. 

tftm  Lord  Ctrymm  friths  firsmts 
Ctry.  Pkylcmtt* yhoc. 

Sntfr  Phjlemm. 
Pbyf.  Doth  my  Lord  call? 
Ctry.  Get  Fire  and  meat  for  thefepooremen, 
T^s  been  a  turbulent  and  ftormie  night* 

Strm.  Ihauebeeninmanyjbutfucliauightastbis, 
Till  now,Ineare  endured: 
(try.  YourMaifterwillbedeadereyottreturne, 

There's  nothing  can  be  mini(tred  to  Nature, 
That  can  recoucr  him :  giue  this  to  the  Pothccary, 
And  telimchow  it  workes. 

* 

$nttrtw*gmkm*n. 

j. Gent.  Good  morrow. 

i .  Gtnt.  Good  morrow  to  your  Lordfliip, 

Ctry.  Gentlemen,why  doe  you  IHrrefo  early? 

i  .gtnt.  Sir.our  lodgings  (landing  bleake  vpon  the  fea, 
Shooke  as  the  earth  did  quake: 
The  very  principals  did  reeroe  to  rend  and  all  to  topple : 
Pure  furprize  and  fearc/nade  me  to  quite  the houfc. 

i.qtnt.  That  is  the  caufe  we  trouble  you  fo  early, 
T'is  not  our  husbandry . 

Ctry.  O  you  fay  well. 

i.Qpn.  ButI  much  maruaile  that  your  Lordlhip, 

Hauingtich  tire  about  you,<hould  at  thefeearly  howcrs, 
Shake  ofTmeeoldenflumberrfrepore»dsmpftflraiige 

Nature  ftiouldoe  fo  conuerfant  withPaine> 
Beine  thereto  not  compelled. 

Ctrj.  1  hold  it  euer  Vertue  and  Cunning, 
Were  endowments  greatcr,thenNobleneffe  &  Riches  \ 
Cardeffe  Heyies,roay  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend*) 
But  Immortalitie  attendes  the  former,! 

Making  a  man  a  god:  '  " 

T»i*knowne,IeuerhaueftudiedPhyficket 
ThwishwhichfcctetArt>ywrabg«eAu^nues^^ 


4 
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III.  ii  i — 33 


The  rUj  $f 

Ihaue togeather  with  mypraftize,tnade  ftmyliar, 
To  me  and  to  my  aydc,tfie  bleft  infufions  that  d wd$ 
In  Vc£ctiuc$,in  Mcttals,Stones :  and  can  fpcake  of  the 
Difturbances  that  Nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  \ 
which  doth  giuc  me  a  more  content  in  courfc  of  true  delight 
Then  to  be  thirfty  after  tottering  honour,  or 
Tie  my  pleafure  vp  in  filken  Baggcs, 
To  pleatethcFooie  and  Death. 

i.Gt*t.  Your  honour  has  through  Bpkefa, 
Poured  foorth  your  charitie,ahd  hundreds  call  theafdues, 
Your  Creatures*  who  by  you,haue  betfc  reftored  $ 
And  aot  y6ur  knowlcdge,your  perfonall  payne, 
But  etien  your  Purfe  ftill  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cermm, 
Such  ftrongreaowncjas  time  /hall  neuer 

fntert*0crtbr*wkb*Cb$. 
Stru.  So,Iift  there. 
Cer.  What's  that? 

&r.  Sjr,cuttnowdidthefeatolTevpvpoaourA*re 
This  drift  $  tis  offomc  wracke. 

Cer.  Set't  do  wnc,  let's  lookevponV 

*.<}«*.  TislikeaCoffi^Cr. 

C«.  Whaccrcitbe,rtswooiidrousIitauie$ 
Wrench  it  open  ftraight : 
If  the  Seas  ftomacke  be  orecharg'd  with  Gold, 
T'js  a  good  conftrain  t  of  Fortune  it  belches  vpon  vs. 

*.Q**t+  T'isfo,myLord. 
Or.  How  dofe  tis  caulkt  &  bottomcd,did  the  fea  caft  it  vp} 

Ser.  I  neuer  faw  fo  huge  a  billow  (ir,as  toft  it  vpon  fliorc 

Cer.  Wrench  itopenfof^itfinelsmoftfweetly  inmy  fcnfe. 

*.<jm.  A  delicate  Odour. 

Ctr.  As  eucr  hit  my  noftrifl :  fo,vp  with  it. 
Oh  youmoft  potent  Gods  /  what's  here,a  Corfe 

i.Gtm.  Moftftranee. 

??*  Shrowdcd  in  Goth  of  ftatc,balmcd  and  entreafural 
kuk SuJSri   pkC$'  *  Pafp0n  t0  W^  pcrfeft  »cc 


Hun 


III.  ii.  33—67 


Iftntkm  C*fm±mudmd\ 
/Zag  Pericles  fcavJ^ 

Wb0fmdst€r%gtMik€rbmjmf9 

Shew*  the  Dmgkmef*  **f* 
*Befi4m,  ibu  Trttfmrefersfee, 
The  (jUt  rrqms  b*  cbsrx*. 
If  thou  liueft  7>mriv,  thou  haft  a  heart; 
Thar  cucr  cracks  for  woc,dus  chame'd  to  night. 
i. Gem.  Moft  likely  fir. 

£r.Nay  ccrtainely  to  night,fbrUokchow  frcfliffcelooka 
They  were  too  rough9that  threw  her  in  die  fca. 
Makea  Fire  within,  fetch  hither  all  my  Boxes  in  my  Qo&t 
Death  nay  vfurpc  on  Nature  many  howers,and  yet 
The  fire  oflifc  Ion  die  againe  the  ore- pre  ft  fpirits :  - 
I  heard  of  an  Eetpum  that  had  9  Jiowers  lien  dead, 
Who  was  by  good  applyaunce  rccoucrcd. 
Emit  erne  vnth  N*pkpu  md  Fare. 

Well  ftyd,  well  fayd  5  the  fire  and  clothes :  the  rough  aaA 
Wofidl  Mufick  that  we  hauc,caufeit  to  found  befeech  you: 
The  Violl  once  more  1  how  thou  ftirrfl  thou  blocked 
The  Muficke  there :  1  pray  you  giue  her ayre : 
Gent!cmcn,this  Qgccne  will  hue, 
Nature  awakes  a  warmth  breath  ou  t  offcerj 
She  hath  not  been  entranefft  aboue  fiue  howers : 
Sec  how  flie  ginnes  to  blow  into  lifes  flower  againe. 

tXjtm.  The  HeauenSjthroughyo^encreaie  our  wonder 
And  fcis  vp  your  fame  for  cuer. 

Cer.  She  i%  aliue,bchoId  her  ey  -lids, 
Cafes  to  thofehcaucaly  iewels  which  Perk  let  hath  loft, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold, 
The  Diamonds  of  a  moft  pravfed  water  doth  appcarc, 
To  make  the  world  twife  rich,liuc,  and  make  vs  weco*. 
To  hcare  your  htejfout  orcatureprare  as  you  fecmc  to  bee. 

Sbtummet. 

Thm*  OdcarcZW",  where  an  I;  wharfs  my  Lord? 

Whtt 


III.  ii.  68—106 
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Tb4?Uj$f 

Whatworldisthuf 

i.<?i«r.  T$  not  this  ftrange?       v/Jat.  Mo  ft  rare. 

Cm.  Hq  fli  (my  gentle  neighbours)  lend  me  your  bands, 
To  the  next  Chamber  beare  her  ?  get  lmnen: 
Now  this  nutter  mu  ft  be  Jookt  to  for  her  rebpfe 
Ismortall :  come,  come  \  and  Sfctl^ms  guide  vs. 

Tbtj  cMrf  \m  mttf.  Sxtwmmmm. 

Enter  ?erkkt%Atbmh$&*hCkm**dDmif*. 
Tm.  Mdft  honored  Cbmfl  rnuft  needs  be  gone,my  twdoe 
months  are*expirM,and7>jw  ftandesin  ahogbus  peace: 
You  and  vour  Lady  take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulncfle, 
vTheGoai  make  rp  the  reft  vpon  you. 

Ct*.  Your  (hakes  of  fortune^  though  they  hant  you  mor- 

Xet  glaunce  full  wondringly  on  vs.  (tallr 

2h.O your  fweet  Qjjecne  /  that  the  drift  fates  had  plcafM, 

you  had  brought  her  hither  to  haue  blcft  mine  eie^with  her, 

Ter.  We  cannot  butobev  the  powers  abouevs) 
Could  I  rage  and  rore  as  doth  the  lea  (he  lies  in, 
Yet  the  end  muft  be  as  tis :  my  gentle  babe  Aimi**% 
VI  hom/or  (he  was  borne  at  fea,I  haue  named  fo, 
Here  I  charge  your  chaririewtthallj  leauing  her 
Theinfantofyourcart^befeechingyoutoriueher 
Princely  training,  that  (he  may  be  mancretfas  (he  is  borne. 

Ch.  Fearcnot(myL<Md)b«tthinke  your  Grace, 
Thatfed  my  Countrie  with  your  Corne}  for  which, 
The  peoples  pray  ersftill  fall  rponyo^nm ft  in  your 
Be  thought  on,if negleftiQn  fhould  therein  make  me  vile, 
The  common  bo3yoy  you  rdieu'd, 
Would  force  me  to  my  duety :  but  if  to  diat, 
My  nature  neede  a  fpur re,the  Gods  reuenge  it 
Vpon  me  and  mine,to  the  end  of  generation. 

Pit.  I  bdecue  y ou,your  honour  and  your  goodnes, 
Teach  me  too't  without  your  vowes,till  (he  be  maried, 
Madame.by  bright  Df^^whom  we  honour, 
All  vnfifterd  (hall  this  hcyreofmine*emayne,  *  \  ' 

Though  I  (hew  will  inV?foItakerayleaue:  . 
Good  Madame.make  me  blefTcd  in  your  care  •' 
In  bringing  vp  my  Child  0kr.  I 


HI.  ii.  106— III.  iii.  32 


O.^ 


Pericles  Prince  efTjre. 

Dit*.  I  haue  one  my  (clfe,wh©  (hall  not  be  more  deefe 
to  my  refpeft  then  your vny  Lord* 

Prru  Madara,my  thanks  and  prayers. 

C&r.Weel  bring  your  Grace  enc  to  the  edge  athlhorc, 
thengtueyouvptothe  mask'd  Neft**e>  and  thegcntlcft 
winds  of  hcaucn* 

Peri.  I  will  imbrace  your  oiler,  come  dcereft  Madimc, 
O  norearet  £#rfor#A,notcarea,looke  to  your  title  Miftris, 
on  whole  grace  you  may  depend  hereafter  :  come  my 
Lord. 

Enttr  Cmmtn/mi  Tbdiji. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  Lettered  fomectrtatnclcwels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  Co ffcr, which  arc  ar  your  command : 
Know  you  the  Char  eAcr? 

Tkar.U  it  myLords,thatIwasfliipf  atfealwell  rcmem- 
bcr,euen  on  my  learning  time,  but  whether  there  dcliue- 
rcd,by  the  hplie  gods  I  cannot  rightly  fay :  but  fince  Kins 
PerkUs  my  wedded  Lord,  I  nere  Dull  fee  againc,  a  vaftaU 
liueric  will  I  take  me  toyuid  neuer  morehaue  toy. 

CUr.  Madam,ifthifyoupurpoleaaye(pcake, 
Dumaei  Temple  is  not  diftant  fane, 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire, 
Moreouer  if you  plcafe  a  Ncece  of mine, 
Shall  there  attend  you* 

This.  My  recompence  is  thanks,  that* all, 
Yet  my  good  will  is  pcat,thoughtbcgiftfottH*    Exit* 

Emtrthrmtr. 

Imagine  PtrkUftniaietzTjn, 
Welcomd  andietled  to  hit  ownedefirtt 
His  wofull  Queenc  we  leave*  Efktfrh 
Vnto  Dim* rtKcrV*  Vo*ftfk 

F  New 
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III.  iii.  33— IV.  1-4 


VeridesPrWf  Tyre. 

Now  to  MtrJm  bend  your  mind, 

Whom  ourfatl  growing  fecne  mud  finde 

At  7jfe*-/«/,ai)d  by  Clem  rraind 

In  Muiicks  Icttcrs,who  hath  gaind 

Of  education  all  the  grace, 

Which  makes  hie  both  the  art  and  place 

Of  geaerall  wonder :  but  alackc 

That  monller  Enuie  oft  the  wrackc 

Of  earned  praiic,  \l*wuu  life 

Secke  to  take  ofFby  treasons  knife, 

And  in  this  kinde,  our  Cte§m  hath 

One  daughter  and  a  full  growne  wench, 

Eucn  right  for  marriage  fight :  this  Maid 

Hight  PhiUrtn ;  and  it  is  (aid 

For  ceruine  it\  our  ftoric,  fliec 

Would  euerwirh  Adhrm*  bcc. 

Beer  when  they  weaodc  theflcded  filke, 

With  fingers  long/mal^white  as  milkc, 

Or  when  (he  would  withfliarpc  needle  wound, 

The  Carobrickc  which  (he  made  more  found 

By  hurting  it  or  when  too'th  Lute 

She  fungjind  made  the  night  bed  motc^ 

That  ftill  records  with  mone,or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  conftanrpen, 

Vailc  to  her  Miftrclfc  Dum  (Ml, 

This />*;/*/«!  contends  in  skill 

With  abfolute  M*nn«  t(b 

The  Doue  of  P*fh*s  might  with  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white, Mmtmm  gets 

All  ptayfes,  which  are  paid  sa  debtt, 

And  not  as  g.'ticn,  this  Co  darkea 

In  fhjlaten  all  gracefull  marker, 

That  CUtns  wife  with  Enuie  rare, 

A  piefent  murderer  docs  prepare 

For  good  Mmrmtjhu  her  daughter 


Mig* 


IV.  5-39 


9tncia  Prima  *ftpu 
Might  (Wpetridfc  by  this  (laughter. 
The  Jbonrr  her  vile  thought*  co  ftcadj 
/"AWfour  nude  is  dead, 
And  curfed  D$mm**  hath 
The  pregnant  inftrument  of  wrath. 
Prtft  for  this  bk»r,rhc  vnbomc  cucnt, 
I  doe  cocn*nend  to  your  content, 
Onely  I  carried  winged  Time, 
Poll  one  the  lame  fcete  of  iny  rime. 
Which  ncucr could  I  (bconuey, 
Vnlelleyour  thoughts  went  on  my  way, 
Vum<M  does  appcaie, 

With  £****«*  a  inurthcrer*  Exit* 

E*Hr  9$0mxAp  with  Lemtiuc* 

Dim.  Thy  oath  rcmember,thou  haft  fworncto  doo't, 
tisbuta  blow*  *hich  newer  tliall  bee  knowne  ,  thou 
canft  r.otdoe  a  thing  in  the  worlde  fo  foone  to  yeclde 
thec  fonuch  prohte  :  let  not  conference  which  is  but 
cold,  in  fLuning.  thy  loue  bofome,  enflame  too  nice  lie, 
nor  let  pittie  which  euen  woir.en  haue  caftoff,  melt  thee, 
but  be  a  Ibuldicr  to  thy  purpofc. 

Le*.  I  will  dco'r,bur  yet  (be  is  a  goodly  creature. 

7><«t.  The  £ttcr  then  the  Gods  mould  haue  her. 
Here  AiecoiTKs  weeping  for  her  onely  MillrclTc  death, 
Thou  art  rtfoIud<'« 

/>#».  I -imrcfoljdc 

Enter  AfariMd  vitb  a  M^sl^t  tfjttwe*  f. 

Ms**.  No :  I  will  roh7V//x/  of  her  weed*  to  firowc" 
thvgr  enc  with  Flower $, the  ycIlowcs,blewts.  the  pun-lc 
Violetf,a.id  Miripolds,  (ball  as  a  Carpet  hang  vpon  ti.y 
graut,v  hile  Sommer dayes  doth  lafhAyc  mepoorc  nu.d, 

F  a  borne 


IV.  40-52 — IV.  i.  17 


born*initcropcft,wh<tom 

It  a  lifting  ft  orme^  himng  me  from  my  frtends, 

Z)m».  HownowiJ4*w*,wby  docyow  keep  alone? 
How  chaunce  my  daughter  is  not  with  you? 
Doc  not confiimeyour  bloul  with  forrowing,     .'/  , 
Haut  you  a  nurfc  of  me  i  Lord  howyour  fauour* 
Changd  with  'his  vnprofitablc  woes 
Come  giue  mc  your  flowcrs,ere  the  fca  marre  it, 
Walkc  with  Lemimjht  ayre  is  ouickc  there, 
And  it  perees  and  fharpen*  the  ftomackc> 
Come  £*t*i«#take  her  by  the  *rmt  ,walke  with  her. 
Mdti.  No  I  pray  you,Ue  not  bereaueyou  of  yourieruSc 
Ow»,  Comeycome,!  louetheicing your  father,and your 
fclfc,with  more  then  forrainc  hcart,wce  eucry  day  expcA 
him  herc,whcn  he  (hall  come  and  .find  our  Paragon  to  all 
reports  thus  blafttd, 

He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voy«gc,blamc  both 
my  Lord  and  mc,  that  we  haue  taken  no  care  to  your  bed 
courlcs,go  I  pray  you,walke  and  be  chearfull  onc£*againc, 
refer ue  that  excellent  complexion ,  which  did  ftcalc  the 
eyes  ofyong  and  old.  Care  not  for  mc,  I  can  gc  «  home  a- 
lone# 

Mm.  Wdl,I  willgoc^ut  yet  I  haue  no  defire  too  it. 

Dm.  Come,  come,!  know  tis  good  for  you,walkchalfe 
an  houre  Zemin, *t  the  Ica(t,rcmcrobcr  what  I  hauc  fed.     ■ 

Lu*.  I  warrant  you  Madam. 

Dw*  IlclcaueyoumyfweetcLadie,  for  a  while,  pray 
walkc  foftly,doc  not  hcateyour  bloud ,  what,  I  muft  haue 
care  of  y  oiu 

Man.  My  thanks  fweetc  Madamcja  this  wind  Wcftcrfic 
that  blowes ? 

1*9*.  Southwcfh 

Mm.  When  I  was  borne  the  wind  was  North* 

JLe*>.  Waftfof 

Mm.  My£tfhcr^anutfcfes|dtd  never  fcarc,bt*crycd 

'good 


IV.  i.  18-53 


Vithks  frmct  §fTyn. 

Jfoodfca-meato  the  Saylcrs, galling  his  kingly  hands  ha* 
ing  ropes,  and  clafping  to  the  Mart ,  endured  a  Tea  that  al- 
moft  burft  the  decke* 

Le*n.  When  was  this? 

Mori.  When  I  was  borne,  ncuerwas  waues  nor  win Jc 
snore  violent,and  from  the  ladder  tackle,  waflies  offa  can* 
uas  clymer,ha(cs one,  wo! tout  ?and  with  a  dropping  in- 
duftric  they  skip  from  It  erne  to  ftcrne ,  the  Boatfwainc 
whiftlcs,and  the  Maittcr  calks  and  trebles  their  con  iul  ion , 

L?or.*  Coine  fay  your  pray  era? 

JiUri.  What  mcane  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  fpace  for  praier,  I  graunt  it, 
pray,but  bee  not  tedious,  for  the  Cods  arc  quickc  of  earc, 
and  I  am  fworne  to  do  my  worke  with  hatle* 

Atari.  Why  will  you  kill  me? 

Leon.  Toiatisfic  my  Ladie* 

Mori.  Why  would  fhec  haue  mee  kild  now  I  as  I  can  re- 
member  by  my  troth,  I  neuer  did  her  hurt  tn  alfmy  lite ,  I 
ncucr  fpake  bad  worde,  nor  did  ill  turne  to  anie  liuing  crea- 
ture :  Bclecue  me  law,I  ncucr  killd  a  Moufc,  nor  hurt  a  Fly* 
I  trode  vpon  a  worme  agatnft  my  will,but  I  wept  fort.How 
haue  I  oifended,whcrein  my  death  might  yecld  her  anie 
profit,or  my  life  imply  her  any  danger? 

Lecn*  My  Commiflion  is  not  to  realon  of  the  dccd,bue 
doo'r. 

M*ru  You  will  not  doo't  for  all  the  world  I  hope:  you 
are  well  fauoured,  and  your  lookes  forefhew  you  haue  a 
gentle  heart,]  faw  you  latelie  when  you  caught  hurt  in  par* 
ting  two  that  fought.-good  (both  it  fliewdc  well  in  you,  do 
fo  now,  your  Ladie  fee  kes  my  liteCome,you  betwecne^and 
fine  poore  mee  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  fworne  and  will  difpatch,        E*t*rP$r*ti. 

Fir d  a*  Hold  villains 

Pir**u  A  pnze,a  prize* 

tint* )  •  Halfe  part  mates ,  halfe  part.   Come  lct$  torn* 

F  }  her 


IV.  i.  53—95 


F tricks  Print*  tffyrts* 

her  aboord  (bdainly. 


lem.  Thcfcroguctntthcoicsfcnie  thcgfettPrrjtt 
tfri&s,  and  they  haue  fmd  Martn*%  let  her  ooe,  tffcr'i  no 
hope  rtice  will  rctumc ,  llcfwcarc  frees  deadpan  J  throwne 
into  the  Sea ,  but  ile  fee  further :  perhappes  they  will  hue 
pleafc  thcmfelucs  vpon  her  >noc  carric  her  aboord  ,  if (bee 
remaine 
Whome  they  haue  ratii&t ,  auft  by  meebe  flaioe. 

» Ewttr  tht  thrtt  B*mi*s. 

Psndtr.  Bom  It, 
Bom  It.  Sir. 

P**dt  r .  Scarchc  the  market  narrowely ,  tMettrljne  it 
full  of  gallants,  wee  loft  too  much  much  money  this  mart 
by  becmg  too  wench) clfc. 

Band.  Wee  were  neuerfo  much  out  of  Creatures,  we 
h;.ue  but  poore  three,  and  they  can  doe  no  more  then  they 
can  doe, and  they  with  connniulj  *ftk>n,arc  eucn  aa  good 
as  rotten. 

PwuUr.  Therefore  lets  haue  frcfti  ones  what  ere  wee  pay 
for  them,  if  there  bee  not  a  conscience  to  be  vfdc  in  euerie 
trade  ^ wee  (hail  neuer  profper* 

B*wt.  Thou  fayft  truc,tis  notour  bringing  vp  of  poore 
bailards^as  I  rhinkc,!  haue  brought  vp  fbtnccltuer* 

Bou/t.  I  to  eleuen,  and  brought  tucm  downc  againc* 
but  fhall  Kearche  the  market? 

Bawde.  What  elfe  man  I  the  ftirtfe  we  haue ,  a  ftrong 
winde  will  blowc  it  to  pecces,  they  arc fo  pittifully  foduen. 

P**4 


IV.  i.  95— IV.  ii.  21 


Ptrhltt  Frimte  if  Tyre** 

Pmbr.  Jhou  lay  eft  true,  thcr's  two  vnwhotefoi**  a 
confcicncc ,  the  poore  Trmfil*mim  is  dead  that  laye  with 
the  little  bagg*dgc. 

B*mlt.  I  ,Aice  quickly  poupt  him,(hc  nude  him  roaft- 
mcatcforwonncs,but  Ilcgoefcarchc  the  marker, 

PmuL  Three  or  foure  thou&ndc  Chcckins  were  as 
prcttic  a  proportion  to  liut  quicdy ,  and  (o  giuc  oucr, 

B*mJ.  Why,  to  giuc  oucr  I  pray  you?  Is  it  a  fhame  to 
get  when  wee  are  olde  f 

Pmd.  Oh  our  creditc  comes  not  in  like  the  commo- 
dtrie »  nor  the  commoditie  wages  not  with  the  daungcr : 
therefore  if  in  our  routhes  we  could  ptckc  vp  lbme  prcttic 
cftate,  t  were  not  amille  to  keepeour  doore  hatch'r,  bcfkJes 
the  fore  tearmes  wc  (land  vpon  with  the  gods,  wilbe  ft rong 
vi  th  vs  for  gruing  ore. 

BawJ.  Come  other  forts  offend  as  well  as  wee* 

PmL  As  well  as  wee,  I ,  and  better  too ,  wee  offendc 
worfe,  neither  is  our  profcflion  any  trade ,  It's  no  calling, 
but  hecrc  comes  Bmtt. 


Entfr  Bmtt  with  tin  Pirmcs  md  LM*ri»4. 

Bmh.  ComcyourwaycsmymaiAers,youlayfliec*s  a 
▼irgin. 

Sfj/er.  O  Sir,  wee  doubt  it  not. 

Bmh.  Maftrrjhauc  gone  through  for  this  pcecc  you 
fee,  if  you  like  her  fo,  if  not  I  hauc  loft  my  earncft* 

B<nU.  Bamlr  has  (bee  anie  qualities  i 

Bmh.  Shce  has  a  good  face^fpeakes  well,  and  has  ex- 
cellent good  cloathes :  there*  no  farther  ncccifitic  of  qiu- 
licicscan  make  her  bertftix'd 

BmJL  What's  her  price  Bmh  i 


IV.  ii. 


r*rkUsrrmt$fTyru 

3m*.  totatxkbebatedooe  dottof  athoO&ndpeectf. 

nancy  preftnly,  wife  take  her  fcynftruft  berwhatfarlua 
todoe,  thatfhemayftotbefawetnhcremerai^^ 

AmU  Aw4,  take  youthemarkciof  her,  thacolowraf 
her  hairc,ceaiplexion,height,  her  age,  with  warnwtof  her 
virtfinitrc^cl  crk|l1cchatwil  giucraoft  flial  haucber  firft, 
rcichaimycknbcmdiPCffviiacheapechihgy  if  mea  were  aa 
thejr  four  beene^etduadaoeaal  coamaodyoa, 

JMk  FrrfaraMncefl*U  fallow*        -£wr# 
-if^4  AlackerhatZ>«»^wai(b(Ucke/o(k>w>he(hoiiU 
haw  Arooke,  noc  fpobepr  chat  tbefc  Piratet,not  enough 
batfcarat^imorebbordthaQW^  to  iedtemy 

OMKhciV 

W  Why  lama*  ymptcttkooet 
Jlftr*  That  I  am  metric* 
A«*%£  Come/neGodahauedooe their p*tiajrmi» 
Mr*  faccufc  them  not 

An**  You  are  light  into  my  handt^fhereyou  are  likfc 
toltuc.    - 

Jl&r.  Themocemy^fytoibjiehithAfidawwIierel. 
waatodie. 
JTW  I^aodyoaflMUliueiopeaTure, 
Mr.  No/ 

J!*»4  Yes  indeed  (hall  you,  and  tafte  Gentlemen  of  all 
ftfluoof^youfliaU  fate  well,  yo^(haUhauedKd>tfcfCDcc  of 
all  complexiona,what  doe  you  flop  your  earet  / 
M*r.  Areyouatfmaan  i 

Aamk  What  wouldyouhiuerocebc^ndlbce  nota 
woman  I 
Mmt.  An  honeft  woman/*  not  a  womafL 
S*mL  Marie  whip  theGotfefing,  I  thiokeJ  (hall  haue 
Jbmcthtngto  doe  with  you,foroeyour  a  youog  fboJtfk, 
fapling^ndrouftbebowedalwouldhayeyoa, 
Mmt.  ThcOodsdcfrolmet 


»      -  \ 


IV.  ii.  55—95 


T tricks  Trim*  $fTyrt. 

Ifrtpleafc  the  Gods  to  defend  you  by  men,  then 
men  muft  cocnfbrt  yotynen  muft  feed  you ,  men  ft  ir  you 
vp:***A/return<i  htow  fir,  haft  thou  cride  her  through 

the  Market? 

BmJu  I  haue  cryde  her  almoft  to  the  number  of  her 
haires,I  haue  drawne  her  pifture  with  my  voice. 

Bmi.  And  I  prethec  tell  mc,how  doft  thou  find  the  in- 
clination of  the  pcople^efpecially  of  the  yonger  fort? 

Bmh.  Faith  they  liftcnedto  mce,  as  they  would  haue 
barkened  to  their  hither*  teftament,  there  was  a  S  pan  iards 
mouth  watrcd,and  he  went  to  bedtohcrvcrie  defcriptiou. 

Bmi.  We  (hall  haue  him  here  to  morrovr  with  his  beft 
ruffe  oo. 

Bomtr.  To  night,  to  night,  bot  MiftrdTe  doc  you  knowe 
the  French  knight,  that  cowres  ethc  hams  i 

Bmi.  W\\o,Mm*f;tmV*rM*s> 

BhiIt.  I,  he,  he  offered]  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclama- 
tion ,but  he  madcagroancat  i^and  fworc  he  would  fee  her 
tomorrow. 

Bmi.  WclJ,wclI,as  for  him,hee  brought  his  difeafchi- 
thcr,herehe  docs  but  repaire  ity  I  knowe  hec  will  come  in 
our  fliadow, to fcattcr  his  crownes  in  the  Sunne* 

Bamlu  Wcll,ifwehadofeueric  Nation  a  traucller, wee 
fliould  lodge  them  with  this  ficne. 

Bmi.  Pray  you  come  hither  a  while  ,  you  haue 
Fortunes  commine  vpponyou ,  marke  mec*  you  muft 
fcemeto  doc  that  Fcarcf  ully,which  you  commit  willing- 
ly, defpifc  profitc,  where  you  haue  moftgainc,  toweepe 
thatyouliueasyce  doe,  makes  pittic  in  your  Louers  (cl- 
doroe,  but  that  pittic  begets  you  a  good  opiflion,  and  that 
opinion  a  meerc  profite. 

Maru   I  vridcr  ftand  you  not. 

Bmis.  O  take  her  home  Miftrdfc,  take  her  home,thefc 
blufliea  of  hers  muft  bee  quencht  with  fome  pfefent 

piaaifc«  ■* 

*  O  ;  Mm. 


IV.  ii.  96—139 


Ttrida  trim  9ft jn. 

AitrU  Ttau(^Jltnjeyfakh,rothcy  moAt  fcryow 
Brukgoci  co  that  with  (hame,which  i$  her  way  to  goc  wu  b 

warrant* 

Mr.  Fiithforncdoc,andromcdocnoc,butMiftrciIc 
if  I  haue  bargaind  for  the  ioynu 

Bamd.  Thou  maift  cut  anaorfelioffthcfpiu 

jfo/r.  Imayfc. 

Ac**'.  Who  (hould  denie  it  I 
Come  young  one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments 
well. 

Brn/r.  I  by  my  faich,they  (hall  not  be  changdyet 

#4*4  2?««/r,fpend  thou  that  in  rhetownc:  report  whit 
a  foiourn^rwe  haue,  youlc  loufc  nothing  by  cuftome. 
When  Nature  framde  this  peccc,  Dice  meant  thee  a  good 
turne,  therefore  (ay  what  a  pirragon  (he  is ,  and  thou  haft 
the  harucii  ontofthmeownc  report. 

Boult.  1  warrant  you  Miftrcllc,  tuiinder  fliall  not  foa- 
wakethebcis  of  Eclcs  as  my  giiilng  oik  hex  beautieltira 
vp  the  lewdly  cnclinedjle bring  home  fome  to  night* 

B*mJ.  Come  your  wayes,fo!low  me. 

Af*ri.  If  fires  be  hot  ebonies  fharpe,orwafieradcepe0 
Vntide  I  ftill  my  virgin  knot  will  keepe. 
Dimuyde  my  purpofe. 

B*~L  Whathauewcto  doe  wkhDim,  pray  you  wUI 

yougoe  with  vsi 


Enter  Cfon.tnlDumKJL 

Di*u  Why  ere  you  fooli(h,can  it  be  vndonct 
Clem.  O  /?i Wrjs/ueh  a  pcece  of  daughter. 
The  Sunneand  Moooe  nere  lookt  vpocw 
Dm*  I  thinke  youlc  turne  achidfeageo* 

0* 


IV.  ii.  140— IV.  iii.  4 


Clem.  Were  I  chiefir  Lord  of  ill  this  fpacfoos  worldwide 
giue  it  to  vndo  the  decde.O  Ladie  nftich  Idle  in  blood  then 
vertue,yet  a  Princes  to  equall  any  Gngle  Crownc  ath  carttv 
ith  Iufhcc  of  compare  yO  viUainc,  Z>#w*  *  horn  thou  haft 

Eoifhcd  too  ,'  if  thcu  hadft  drunkc  to  him  tad  becne  a 
indr.dfc  becomming  well  thy  face,  what  can  ft  thou  lay 
when  noble  Perkles  (lull  dcmaurid  his  child? 

Dum.    That  (hee  is  dead.  Nurfcs  arc  nor  the  fetes  to  fo- 

ftcr  it,notcucrto  pitferuc,thedtdcat  nighr,Ilc  (ay  Co,  who 

can  erotic  itvnleife yon  play  the  impious  Innocent^  and 

for  an  honeft  attribute  ,  crie  out  Jhcc  dydc  by  foulc 

play. 

Ctu  Ogoctoo,well,weII,of  allthc  faults  beneath  the 
hcaucns,tl,c  Gods  doc  like  this  worft. 

Dm*  Be  one  of  rhofc  that  thinkes  the  penic  wrens  of 
Tharfta  will  flic  hcnce,and  open  this  to  Penclcs,  I  do  flume 
to  thinkc  of  what  a  noble  (traincyouarc*,  and  of  how  do* 
wardafpirlt* 

CU*  Tofuch  procerding  who  eucr  but  his  approba- 
tion addcd,thougn  not  his  prince  confent,  he  did  not  flow 
from  honourable  couriers. 

■Dio**  Be  itfothtn,  yet  none  does  knowe  but  you 
how  (hcccamc  dead,  r.ornone  can  knowe  Ltor.m*  being 
gone.  Shee  did  difdaine  my  cfnlde, and  ftoode  betwecne 
her  and  her  fortunes  :  none  wouldc  lookc  on  her,  but 
caft  their  gazes  on  Marums face,  whilcftrurs  was  blur- 
ted it,  and  he  Idea  Mawkin  not  worth  the  time  of  day* 
It  pirrft  roe  thorow,and  though  you  call  my  courfc  vn* 
natural! ,  you  not  your»childc  well.loujng,  yet  I  findc  it 
greets  meeattft  enterprizcof  kindnclfc  pcrformd  to  your 
iolc  daughter. 

Cle*  Heauens  forgkie  k. 

Dim.  And  as  for  Pcruies,  whit  fliould  hee  &y,wc  wept 
after  her  hcarfe,&yct  we  mournejher  monument  is  tlmoft 
finifticd  A  her  epitaphs  ill  glittring  goldcchara  Atrscxpres 
.-"-  -  Gi  a  gene- 


V 


* 


IV.iiL 


aidone. 

CU  Thou  ar*  like  the  Harpie, 
Which  to  bctr4y,docft  with  chine  Angcllf  faceccaac  with 
thine  Eagles  talent*  . 

Dim.  Y  ere  like  one  that  fuperfticiou  fly, 
Doe  fwearetoo'th  Gods,  that  Winter  luilf 
The  fliics,butyctl  know,youle 
doe  mm  I  aduifc 

G**tr.  Thus  rime  we  wafte,4kug  leagues  makeflwet^ 
fculc  feas  in  Cocklcs,haue  and  wi(h  hue  fort, 
Making  co  take  our  imagination, 
From  bourne  to  bourne,rcgkm  to  region, 
By  you  beinz  pardoned  we  commit  no  crime, 
To  vfeoneUnguage»incichf<niei^clune, 
Where  out  fceanct  ieemcstoluie, 
I  dpe  befcech  you 

To  learne  of  me  who  ftand  with  gappc* 
To  teach  you. 

The  ftages  of  our  (brie  TtricUs 
b  now  againe  thwarting  Ay  wayward  fc*h 
AttendcdonbynwyalxidandKnight, 
To  fehu  daughter  aUh^liuctd^ighu 
0\&Htttcmm  goes  along  behind, 
It  left  to  gouerne  itjoubeare  in  inM» 
Old  Efcentsfvbom  He/Ucmmf  late 
Aduincdc  in  time  to great  and  hiccftate* 
Well  fyling  Upland  bounteous  winda 
Haue  brought 

Thiskingto7WyW^inlMrthisPilatthoqgte 
So  with  his  flerage^malJ  your  thoughts  gnone 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,who  firfi  J#  gooe 

IikenKMta^Ad&adowcMcethem 
Moucawhilc*  •••.•; 

Y<wot^w|toyoureyalkr<»>ncik. 


*•«*  . 


IV.  iii.  45— IV.  iv.  22 


M**e* 9mdmm  mmim*t>imA+lm*njm%  Cbm  mJDs^ 
mtMMtbtmher.  CUmfkw*F<rkUs$ktHmte9wlMn*rt* 
ricks, m*kgs  Umnmrntm,  fmm/mkg^A9  mi  mm  mfjttj 

fajpemdtfmlt* 

G**rm  Sechovbdecfeni^fiiftrbyftmkOiowc^ 
This  borrowed  paffioo  (lands  for  true  oWc  woe : 
And  PchcUs  in  (brroweaildcuour'd, 
With  fighes  /hoc  through,  and  bijrgcfttcares  ore-QiowrU 
Lcauct  T^Ay/w.AndagaincinibarQUcs^hecfwciirs  \ 
Ncuer  to  waifh  his  facc,nor  cut  his  hayrcs : 
Hcc  put  on  lack-doth,  anrfto  Set  he  bores, 
A  Teropcft  which  hit  mortall  vdfcil  teares. 
-And  yet  hec  rydet  k  out ,  Nowe  plcafc  you  wit: 
The  Epitaphisfor  MMm  writ»'by  wicked  Dkm*** 
TbefmrefiM/me$tn,sml  btfUpthtrrt. 

SbtwM^fTjrm  tl*Ki*£td*mktr9 
O»v&<m*f0x&dt*hh*lmu£tku  JUttgkir. 
M*rin*wM]ht*udCdt  sad*  fcr  fyrtb, 
Thetis  bemg  frn^fmJUmdfmmfm  *tVt*rth : 
Thtrefmrt  tbe  csrtbftsrim  u  h  mrt-fimtd* 
^bTkHuyjrtk^hUmthtlHmeushtSitmJ* 
irbcnfmrtjlH  dm  smdfmfsrttJittUwemrfimtf 

No  viaor  does  become  blacke  Tiltime, 
So  well  as  loft  and  tender  flatter*: 
let  PericUt  bclectie  his  daughter's  dead, 
And  bene  his  ooorfes  to  be  ordered  | 
By  Lady  Fm*m,wbik  our  Steve  muft  play, 
His  daughters  woe  and  hewie  wclladay. 
lahervnholieferuicei  Patience  then, 
AodthinkeyouDpwareall  to  Mitt  elm. 


Emttr  tm  geutUmtn. 

I.  ft*.  Didyoucuaheaitdiclike* 

0  j  G09*. 


• » 


IV.  iv.  23— IV.  v.  i 


reridts  trhue  0/fjrtjl 

t.G<*t.  No,nocneuerftialldocin  Jucha  place  asthi^ 
Jbccbecing  onccgooe*    - 

1.  But  to  haue  diuinrtic  prcach't  (here  *  did  you  euer 
dreame  of  fuch  a  thing  ? 

2.  hto^no^ccm^c^IfmfornomorcbawdkboufctjQuHs 
goc  hcarc  the  Veftalls  fing  I 

s .  He  doe  any  thing  now  that  it  vcrtuous,  but  I  am  out 
of  the  road  of  cutting  for  euer.  JEanfe* 

Em*rB**i*s  j. 

An*£  Well,  I  had  rather  then  twice  the  worth  of  her 
free  had  nere  come  hecre* 

B**uL  Tyc9  fye,  vpon  her,  fliee  a  able  to  freze  the  god 
JViVpM*,jand  vndoc  a  whole  generation,  we«nu(t  cither  get 
her  rauifhed,  or  be  rid  of  her,  when  flic  ihouid  doe  for  Cly- 
enw  her  fitment  ,and  doe  meethc  kindenclfc  of  our  pro* 
fcflion,fliec  has  me  her  quirks,her  r  eaibns,  her  matter  rea* 
ions,  her  prayers,  her  knees,  that  fliee  would  make  a  P*ri* 
tdtr.toi  thcdiircll,  if  hecfliould  cheapen  a  kUTcof  hcr« 

Bo*lt.  Faith  I  mull  rauifti  her ,  or  fhee'le  disfarnifh  v« 
of  all  our  Cau alercra,  and  make  our  fwcarers  pricft% 

/W«  Now  the  poxc  vpon  her  grcene  ficknej  for  mce. 

Bawd,  Faith  ther'a  noway  to  be  riddeonVbutby  the 
way  to  the  pox,Hcrc  comet  tiic  Lord  Ljfim#bm$  difguifed. 

Bwlu  Wee  fboujd  haue  bothl^rde and  Lowne,if  the 
peeuifh  baggad^c  would  but  giuc  way  tocuftomcrs. 

FntfrLjfuiuulx*. 

Ljfm.  How  now,  how  a  douzen  of  virginities  I 

B**J.  Now  the  GqiU  te  blcjfc  your  Honour. 

Bcx/r.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  Honour  in  good  health. 

Li.  You  may ,  Co  t'i*  the  better  for  you  that  ygar  re- 
porters (land  vpon  found  Icgges ,  how  now?  whollbmcini- 
quitie  haue  you ,  that  a  man  may  deale  wit  hall  ,  anddefic 
W  Surgion? 

Band.  Wee  haue  hcas  ope  Sir ,  if  Ace  would,  but 

there 


IV.  v.  2— IV.  vi.  31 


/ 


PrkksFrmtif  Tyres; 

there  ncoer  cum  herlikc  in  Mftilim.  (ft/. 

L>.  If  AkcM  doc  the  dectks  of  darknes  thou  woutdll 

/fcW.  Your  Honor  knows  what  t'w  to  £17  wcl  enough. 

Z/.  Well,  call  forth,  all  forth. 

B$mlt.  For  flefli  and  bJoud  Sir,  white  and  rcd^oulhall 
fee  a  rofeyind  (he  were  a  rofe  indeed,  if  Ihee  had  but 

Lt.  What  prithi  i 

B*uU.  O  Sir,  I  can  be  modeft. 
Li.  That  dignities  the  rcnowne  of  a  Bawde  ,  no  Iclfc 
then  it  giues  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chafte. 

B*w±  Heere  conies  that,  which  growes  to  the  ftalke, 
Ncuer  plucktyct  I  can  allure  you* 
Is  (hec  not  a  fairc  creature ? 

Lj.  Faith  ihee  would  ferue  after  a  long  voyage  at  Sca> 
Well  there*  for  you,  leaue  vs. 

Bdi»J*  I  bcfccchcyour  Honor  giuc  me  leaue  a  word, 
And  lie  hauc  done  prclcntly. 

Li.  Ibcieechyoudoe. 

Bawd.  Firii,I  would  haueyou  note,  this,  is  an  Hono- 
rable man.  (  note  him. 

Mar.   I  defiretofindt  himfo ,  that  I  nuy  worthilic 

Bd*J.  Next  hees  the  Gouernor  of  this  countrcy.and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  too. 

M*.  If  he  gouerne  thecountrey  you  are  bound  to  him 
indeed,  but  how  honorable  hec  is  in  that,  I  knowe  not, 

Bm»J.  Pray  you  without  anic  more  virginall  fencing, 
will  you  vie  him  kindly/ he  will  lyne  your  apron  with  gold. 

M*+  What  hee  will  doc  grarioufly ,  I  will  thankfully 
cecciue. 

Li.  Ha  you  done? 

BdwA.  My  Lord  dices  not  pac'ftc  yet ,  you  mud  take 

(bme  jpaines  to  worke  her  to  your  mannage,  come  wee  will 

leaue  his  Honored  her  together,  goc  thy  wayea,   (trade  I 

Li.  Now  pritttc  one,  how  long  nauc  you  bcene  at  this 

AU.  What  trade  Sir? 

Li.  Why 


IV.  vi.  31—75 


faUUtfriMitfTftJ.  __    < 

£*♦  Why, I  cannot  name  but  I  frattoftnd.    (nm*Ht 
Mm*  I  cannot  be  offended  with  rtftwdcjplcifejroa  to 

JM>  How  long  haue  you  bene  of  this  profdfionf 

Mm.  Bre  fince  1  can  icmembcr. 

Li.  DidyougoctooY  fo  young,  were  you  a  gamcfter 

it  fiuejor  atfcocn  ? 

Mm.  Earlycr  too  Sir,  if  now  I  bee  one. 

Lj;  Why/thch6uf<roudwdlinprocUimc«70Uto 

be  a  Creature  of  fide. 

M*>  Docyooknowtthiihoufe#6beaol«ttoffuch 
retort,  and  wilt  come  intoo'tf  I  heart  (ay  fourc  of  honou- 
rable parti,  and  are  thcGoucmourof  this  place. 

Li.  Why,  hath  /our  prindpall  made  knowoc  m  to 
you  who  I  am? 

Mm.  Who  if  my  prindpall  I 

U.  Why^yourh^ibe-woihan^fliethatfettieedsand 
rootcs  of  fhame  and  tnibuitie.  ' 

O  you  haue  heard  (bmcthing  of  my  power,  and  Co 
ftand  aloft  for  more  ferious  wooing ,  but  I  proteft  to  thee 
prettieone,  my  author itie (hall  not  (ee  thee,  or  ct(e  look* 
friendly  vpon  thee,  conic  bring  rac  to  (bmepriuate  place  s 
Come ,  come. 

Mm.  If  youwercbometohono«r,(hewitnow,ifput 

vpon  yoo,  rrtakethe  iudgdttenr  good  ,  that  thought  you 
worthieofit. 

Li.  How's  this  i  how's  this  ?  fort*  more ,  be  (age. 
J£r«  For  me  that  am  a  maide,though  ntoft  ungentle 
Fortune  haue  plac  t  mec  in  this  Stie ,  where  fince  I  came, 
difafes  haue  beene  folde  deerer  then  Phtfickc,  that  the 
gods  would  fet  me  free  from  this  vnhalowcd  place,though 
they  did  ehatmge  met  to  the  meaneft  byrd  that  flyes  fth- 
purer  ayrc. 

r  did  not  thinkcthoii  cboldft  haue  (poke  fbwett* 
mpY  thoucouldtt ,  had  I  brought  hither  a  cor* 
jindc,  thy  (pceche  had  aftcrcdit ,  hoMr,  hears 

goUe, 


t\  ■•    «v     • 
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Per  ides  trfocepfTyrts* 

goldc  for  thee,  nerfeuer  in  thkt  clearc  way  thou  goeft  anH 
the  gods  ftrcngtncn  thec 

C^Cd.  The  good  Gods  piefcrue  you* 

Li.  Formebe'youthoughtcn,  that  I  came  with  no  ill 
intent,  for  to  mc  the  very  dores  and  windows  (auor  vilely* 
farcthecwell,thouarra  pceccof  vcrtuc,&Idoubtnot  bi  t 
thy  training  hath  bene  uoblc,hold,  hceres  more  goldc  for 
thcc>a  curie  v  pon  him,dic  he  i  ike  a  theefe  that  robs  thee  of 
thy  gooJncs,tf  thou  docft  hcarc  from  tne  it  fhalbc  tor  thy 
good. 

Bub.  I  befecche  your  Honor  one  pcece  for  mc# 

Li.  Aiuunt  thou  damned  dore-kecper ,  your  houfe  but 
for  this  virgin  that  docth  prop  it,  would  (incke  and  over- 
whelm* you.  Away. 

Boult.  How's  this?  wee  mud  take  another  courfe  with 
you  ?  if  yo ar  pcctiilh  cha(titie,which  is  not  worth  a  brcakc- 
faft  in  the  cheapeft  countrcy  vnder  the  coap,  (hall  vndoe  a 
whole  houfhoid,Iet  me  be  gelded  like  a  fpanicl,comc  your 

iMa.  Whither  would  you  haue  mee  {  (wayes. 

Bmtlt.  I  mu(H^ueyourmayJen-hcad  taken  otf,or  the 
comon  h5g-naii  lhal  execute  it,comc  youf  wsy,wcelehaue 
no  more  Gentlemen  driucn  away,  come  your  wayes  I  Uy9 

Enter  Btwdts. 
B**A.  How  now,  whats  the  matter? 
Bon  It.  Worfcand  worie  miftrts,(hee  has  heere  fpoken 
holie  words  to  the  Lord  (Jfimtchw. 
B«r*d.  O  abhominablc. 

Bon  It.  He  makes  our  profeffion  as  it  were  to  ftincke  a- 
fore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

BmviI.  Marie  hang  her  vp  for euer. 
Bo*h.  The  Noble  man  would  haue  dealt  with  her  like 
a  Noble  man,  and  fliee  (cut  him  away  as  col  Jc  as  a  Snowc- 
ball,  faying  his  prayers  too. 

B*rnt.  ZW/ take  her  away,vfcheratrhy  nlca(iire,crack 
the  glaflc  of  her  virgin  itie,  and  make  the  reft  mailable. 

H  Biklu 
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T ticks  FriwitofTyrt^. 

Bonk.  And  if  face  were  a  thorn jer  pcecc  of  ground 
then flicc  is,  fhec  (hall  be  plowed. 

Mu  Harke,  harkeyou  Gods* 

Bawd.  She  coniurcs,  away  with  her,  would  (he  had  ne- 
ucr  come  within  my  doorcs,Marrie  hang  you:(bcet  borne 
tovndocvs,  will  you  not  goe  the  way  of  wemen-kinde  ? 
Marry  come  vp  my  difli  of  chaftitie  with  rofemary  &  bates* 

B«*6.  Come  miftrisjcomc  yourway  with  mee. 

Aid.    Whither  wilt  thou  haue  mee  I 

Bo*lt.  To  take  from  you  the  Icwc  1 1  you  hold  Co  decre. 

Ma*  Prithee  tell  mee  one  thing  firflL 

Bomlt.  Come  now  your  one  thing. 

Ma.  What  can  (I  thou  witii  thine  encmie  to  be. 

B oft  It.  Why,  I  could  with  him  to  bee  my  matter ,  or  ra- 
ther my  miftris. 

Mj.  Neither  of  the(e  are  fo  bad  as  thou  art,fincc  they 
doe  better  thee  in  their  command  ,thou  ho  Id' ft  a  place  for 
which  the  pained  ft  teende  of  hell  would  not  in  reputation 
change:  Thou  art  the  damned  doore-kecper  to  cucry  cu» 
ft c re II  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Tib.  To  th?  cholcrikc 
fitting  of  cuery  roguc,thy  care  i$  ly able ,  thy  foode  is  fijeh 
as  hath  bccncbclch't  on  by  infefted  lungs* 

B*.  What  wold  you  haue  me  do?go  to  the  wars,wold  you? 
wher  a  man  may  fcrue  7-ycers  for  the  lotle  of  a  leg^Sc  haue 
not  money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  woodden  one? 

At*. Doc  any  thing  but  this  thou  doeft,emptie  olde  re* 
ccptacles,or  common-fhores  of  filthc,fcruc  by  indenture, 
to  the  common  hang-man,  ante  of  thefe  wayes  are  yet 
better  then  this:  for  what  thou  profelIeft,a  Baboone  could 
he  fpeak,would  owne  a  name  too  decre ,that  the  gods  wold 
ftfciy  deliucr  me  from  this  place:  hcre,hecrs  gold  for  thee, 
ii  that  thy  matter  would  gaine  by  me,proclaime  that  I  can 
fing,wcaue,(bw,&  dance,with  other  vcrtucs,which  He  keep 
from  boatt,and  will  vndertake  ail  thefc  to  teacher  I  doubt 
not  but  this  populoui  Cittie  will  yeclde  manic  (chollcr*. 
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f&Ukt  Frl*$t§f  Tyres* 

Bmtt.  But  can  you  teachc  all  this  you  Jpeakcofi? 

Mm.  Proouc  chat  I  cannot ,  take  mcc  home  againe, 
And  proftitute  nice  to  the  baft  A  groomc  that  docth  fre- 
quent your  houfe. 

Bo*lt.  Well  I  will  fee  what  1  can  doe  for  dice :  if  I  can 
place  thee  I  will. 

A'u  But  among  ft  honeft  woman* 

Bow/t.  Faith  my  acquaintance  lies  little  among  ft  them, 
Butlinccmy  mailer  and  miftris  hath  bought  you,  theres 
no  going  but  by  their  content ;  tJicrcforc  I  will  nuke  them 
acquainted  with  your  purpofe,and  1  doubt  not  but  I  fliall 
findcthem  tradable  enough.  Come,IIcdoefor  thee  what 
I  can,  come  your  way cs.  Exeunt. 

Enter  G*wer% 

Maim*  thus  the  Brothel  I  fcapcs,and  chauncet 

Into  an  H$*c¥t-hmf*  our  Storie  (ayes : 

Shee  imps  like  one  immortall,and  free  daunces 

As  Goddcire-like  to  her  admired  laves.  (let, 

Dcepcclcarksllicdumb's,  and  with  her  neclecompp- 

Naturcs  ownc  fliapc,  of  budde,bird,branchc,  or  berry. 

That  euen  her  art  fifters  the  natural  I  Rofes 

Her  Incklc,S  tike  Twine,  with  the  rubied  Cherries 

That  puplet  lackes  (he  none  of  noble  race, 

Who  powrc  the  ir  bountie  on  her :  and  her  gaine 

She  giues  the  curfed  Bawd ,  here  wee  her  place, 

And  to  hir  Father  turne  our  thoughts  i gaine, " 

Where  wee  left  him  on  the  Sea ,  wee  there  him  left, 

Where  driuen  before  the  windes,hcc  itarriu  de 

Hcere  where  his  daughter  dwels,and  on  this  coaft, 

Suppofc  him  now  at  Anchor:  the  Citie  ftriu'de 

God  Ntf turns  Anmmll  feaft  to  kecpe,from  whence 

Lyfimtchm  our  Tjru*  Shippe  efpies , 

His  banners  Sable,trim'd  with  rich  cxpencc, 

Ha  And 
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Pctitks  Print*  *f ryn 

And  to  ft  m  itfh?$  ;Ba*#  wkhftrttrf ffiyi*^ 
In  v our iiippotiog  ooce  rtit*e-put  your  iigl  t, 
OthcMy-  ?*>&&,  Jiiteke  tftfs  his  Barkc : 
Where  what  it  done  in  aftfQn;morc  if  might 
Slulbcdifcouirj^cafcyoulitandharkc*        Exit* 

EntcrHeTic49Hit  tthim  a.  Sajfers. 

i,  J/f/;  Where  is  Lord  Htfodtiml  \itt  can  rcfolue  you, 
O  here  he  i*S  Habere  is  *  barge  put  offfrorn  Mrt*hn*  and 
in  tt  it'  Ltfmacb-44  the  Gaiiernpur ,  who  craucs  to  coir  e  a- 
booed,  *h*t  is  yoiir  Will  i 

Hetty.  That  hceiiaue  his,  call  vp  (bme  Gentlemen* 
j,  S<&%  tto  Gentlemen,  my  Lord  calls. 

EtiUr  i  vh>  0*  three  Gtnltetm>K  * 

i .  Gent.  Coeth  your  Lordfhip  ddl  ? 
//>//'.  Gentlemen  there  isTbmc  of  worth  would  gome 
Aboord  ,4  pepy  greet  him '  faircly. 

i.f^ir^his  is  the  nwn  that  can  inought  you  woukl 
tclelucyou. 

.  •  Ljf.  Hayle  rcuercnt  S)  r ,  the  Qodsprefcruc  you. 
.      .  tied*  And  you  to  oBt4tne  Ac  age!  *n*  /%  AB  dr«r  55 1 
would  doc.  -:\  -  / 

.£i  tfotr wiflimte  wet l/becmg en ftiore,lhonorin c  of 
NcftttKet  triumphs,  feeing^rs goodly  veflt H  tide  before 
vs,l  madcto!t,mlmowc-ofwhe*recyotiar<r# 
//*//.  Trrftwtat  is  your  place?    l 
Z>.  I  am  theGouernoiir  of  thfs  place  ymr  lie  before*. 
<  Ht& Syr oumfltHfs <>fTyrrfti\hfaKivrg,%rtM, 
who  for  tFw^s  three  rti^«et*M  hath  not  fpoken  to  anh:  oner 
nor  rikenfurtenarcc^botto  prorogue  his  gricfr. 
L\  V  port  what  ground  i  * hra  «IK?tti])ierafurrt 
■//«//  TwonJd  be  too  radioes  to  repeat,  but  the  may  ne 
griefefprings  f>6thelofIcofabclou«d  daughter  &  a  wifev- 

Li.  NUywccjiotfechim? 
v  \  -  flat 


».  <4k  <•+     •  »fe  >■  . 
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fiHtinm-teirfNl  ' 

HtlL  Toa«ajr,6otbpotIejle;ij>ojirfighf,ficirwiIIii« 
Ipc-kc  to  any^t  Jet  me obtiihc  my  *ift, 
l.r*  Bchol J  htm^his  wis  agbodfy  pcribn,       - 

Hf.  Tjllthc  diliftertiwiioncmoTtaawiffh^droociiuii" 
tothiv  '        •  ••?••- 

•Ljf.  Sir  King  aflhaflc-,  the  Coda  prefcrue  you,  hu'ie. 
royaltfir.  •.'.•' 

Hill:  It  is  in  vaine,he  will  not  Ipeake  to  yotl. 

Urd. Sirwebauea raaidlii MttiliMi,  I durftwagcr  would' 
win  ionic  words of hjro,  •   *-  "       *.:••■  --\  r 

Lj  \  Tis  well  bethought,  IhftqueftionleiTc  with  h$r  fwect 
bafmonie,and  other  chofco  attractions,  wcnldaUute  and 
make  a baftrie  throughf his  dfcfcnt!  parts ;>tn'cb jior arc 
midway  ftojftfhecjtaH  happ^e  asrhefajtetf  of Al^and/pcr 
fcllow:matf e$  now ypoti  theleaute  fticftcr  thlrabutts  a- 
gainft  thplilands  fide:  -    . 

_,  *^*^*  <^^<$>>«  nothing  weele  opft  that 
bcare^Kjaertdlnarme.  Butfihte  jtout  1ciudhclRw<fehauc 
ftretcnt  thur  tarre,  let  tafctfeech  you,that  for  our  goldc 
we  may  prouHion  fcaue ,  wherein  we  are  not  de  ftimt c  for 
wjmt.btJtwcariefbr  the  Qalcnetic. 
*)6K:  <J  Jfot  wefle^tfrif  weftouW  depfejthc  mbfT 
itnYGorffbwaiery  grfRwotfldftnd  a  Caterpillar,  and  fo' 
infliAoutProuince: , yet  once  more fet  mec* intrc'ate  t& 
inowcatlargcthe  cade  etfydWiingsibrtow.      • 

•  H$tt.  Sitiir,!  will  rcc/>untittoyou,butfcc  I  am  pre- 
tfenftdV'  .  v-:  ^     -  •••  •.  <■  •  ;-;•.    r-     , 

.  Ljf.  Ohce'rstheLadiethatl  ftmfo*. \  r*  V 
Welcome  &ircOTe,itthor>goodff  nrcfoit  i 
'■  lm  Shee's  a  BitfUnttadie.  '  '*  -  ■  . 
LjjC  Shec/s  fuch  aooe,  that  werel  wcHaifurde 

•     <Sa«thbrVgeoticfanA^dflQblefte<ke,Idbwiih  * 
Nobctterchoilc^ndthiBlie-me'rarelytowed, 
Afaie^nallgoodneffe^tc^flftjln.bealirie, 
Etpeft  cucn  hcte.whcrc  is  a  kingly  patient; ' 


t 
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VerkUiPrmetfTyrti 

If  that  thyprofpcroiwtndmificuUfttCr 
Gin  draw  him  but  to  anfwere  thee  in  ought. 
Thy  (acred  Phy fickc  fhali  rcceiuc  fuch  pay, 
Am  thy  dcfires  can  wiflu 

M*r.  Sir  I  will  We  my  vtmoft  skill  in  hit  reconcrie,  pro* 
ujded  that  none  but  I  and  my  companion  maid  be  futfcrcd 
to  come  neere  htm* 

Ljf.  Comc,lctvs  leauchcr,  and  the  Gods  make  her  pro- 
sperous. The  Seng. 

Ljf.  Marke  he  your  Mufickc? 
Mtr*  No  nor  look  ton  vs. 

Ljf.  SecihcwilHpea&etohim. 

M*r.  Hailefir,my  Lord  lend  care/ 
Per.  Hum^ia. 

Mm*.  I  am  a  maid,my  Lorde  ,  dial  nere  before  inuited 
eyes,but  haue  bccnc  gazed  on  like  a  Comet :  She  (peaks 
my  Lord,  that  may  bc,hath  endured  a  gricfc  might  cquall 
yours,if  both  were  iuftly  wayde,  though  wayward  fortune 
did  maligne  my  ft  ate ,  my  dcriuation  wa»'  from  anccftors, 
who  flood  cquiuolent  with  mightie  Kings ,  but  time  hath 
rooted  out  my  parcntage,and  to  the  world ,  and  augward 
cafiultics,  bound  me  in  (cruitudc,  I  will  defift,  but  there  i$ 
fomething  glowea  vpon  tny  chcck,and  whiipcrs  in  mime 
carejgo  not  till  he  (peakc* 

Per.  My  fortunes  ^parentage,  good  parentage,  to  equall 
mine,was  it  not  thus,what  lay  you? 

Maru  I  fed  my  Lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage, 
you  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  thinkc  (b,pray  you  tume  your  crcu  vpon  me> 
yourlikcibmcthingtha^whatCountrey  women  ncarc  of 
thefc  (hewoe? 

M*.  No,nor  of  any  fl)cwcs,yet  I  was  mortally  brought 
forthyind  am  no  other  then  I  appeare. 

Per.  lam  great  with  woe,  and  fliall  delhier  weepingany 
~  was  like  this  maid,  and  fiicha  one  my  daugh- 

ica 
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Prince  §fTjr$. 

ter  aiight  hiue  becnc  :  My  Quecnes  fquare  browes,  her 
(Ucurcto  an  inch  ,  as  wandlike- ftraignt,  as  filuervoy  ft, 
her  eyes  as  IewcII-likc,  and  cafte  as  richly,  in  pace  an  o- 
'\hctl**c.  Who  ftarucsthe  earcs  fheefcedes,  and  makes 
them  hungric,  the  more  flic  giue«  thcrn  fpccch^Wherc  doe 
you  line? 

AUr.  Where  I  am  but  a  ftraunger;  from  the  decke ,  you 
may  difcernc  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred? and  howatchieu'd  youthefc 
indou  ments  which  you  make  more  rich  to  owe? 

M*r.  Iflftiouldrellmyhyftoric,  it  would  feeme  like 
lies  difdaind  in  the  reporting* 

Per.  Prethcefpeake,.falf;)clle  cannot  come  from thee, 
for  thou  looked  mode  ft  as  iuftice,  &  thou  fecmeft  a  P*lUs 
for  the  crownd  truth  to  dwell  injl  wil  beleeue  thee  &  make 
fenfes  credit  thy  relation,  to  points  that  feeme  impoftible, 
for  thou  lookeft  like  one  I  loued  indeede :  what  were  thy 
friends?  didft  thou  not  ftay  when  I  did  pufli  thee  backe, 
which  wa*,whcn  I  perceiu'd  thee  that  thou  cam  ft  from 
good  difcendiag*  Mar.  So  indeed  I  did* 

Per.  Report  thy  pareptage,I  think  thou  faidft  thou  hadft 
beenetoft  from  wrong  toiniurie,  and  that  thou  thoughts 
thy  griefs  migh  tequall  mine,if  both  were  opened. 

Mmr.  S  omefuch  thing  I  fed^ind  fed  no  more,  but  what 
my  thoughts  did  warrant  mc.was  likely* 

Per.  Tell  thy  ftoric,if  thine  confidcred  proue  the  thou- 
(and  part  ofmyenduraunce,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I  haue 
fuiferedlikea  girle,  yet  thou  docft  looke  like  patience, 
gazing  on  Kings  graues ,  and  fmiling  extrcmitie  out  of 
aft  ,  what  were  thy  friends  ?  howe  loft  thou  thy  name, 
my  moft  kindc  Virgin?  recount  I  doc  bcfccch  thee,  Come 
fit  by  mce« 

AUr.  My  name  i$  M*ri**< 
■*    Per.  Oh  I  am  mock tpind  thou  by  feme  infenced  God 

fent  hither  to  make  the  world  to  laugh  au»c* 

* Mtr.  Fatknce 


f 
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ttrirfesfrkut  iff) 
;  AW  ^a/H*  W p»ticm:tho«  Itokknowftho^  thou 

'*  ^^h*d*rtf^«iuWi«** bf  ©«*  that hidfoow 
^weY,'myfarfi<r^ndaKing. 

JVr,  How£King«daughter,andcald  jM«««"f 
'•  :• :  v«^^¥6afciyi*i-*ouldbekcueroe,butuotto  bee  * 

troubler  of  your  pcacc,l  will  end  here. 

>  ,**£  Sura* .^ii&tftaiMjbloudfr. 
Haueyoti%>vo#)^gpB^B*l>Mti»0W«e*! 
l^otiw»i^i/f{jiM^c^ha«  wwfc  jrtMiboitirf 

Andwheflfcrccalldp/m**?  ■  :.*    •: 

•y*  ^H«r:.  fcltM  MtHnJiffX  twagbornc  at  fea« 

c  JW^^lrff  Molhw  WjWamgheer  of  a  King,who  died 
.  theAiMfcel  watbbrheptt  ipy  good  Norfc  Z&Mialiach 
'4ft*e1ta«edwe*rfB«s:' ;   '?  - 

-  ;  JW;  XTfliotJtherea  Iftttejchn  is  the  meff  dreame 
nThjtefeduWikxpedidrtiocfcefiulfooIcswithaUf 
Thw  cannot  be  my  daughter,buricdj  well,  whrre  weteyofr 
^fcWl'-MkheareyburtioPe  tarfth  bottomc  of  your  rtoric, 

>  ai1*^<*ittft»uf*y«ntf  -  ,"3'  r  ''i    •---••      '..-•" 

j«W 'rmtbmt^Mkii^iaematpbtki  'did  gtac  ore, 
'- :  PHiJ  Vwmd«M^br>th^\*^^Krovftiall 

deliuer;yetghK  ifl&Mbcs  bwcmeyoii  tothtfe  pans) 

•  wliei* w«*yout*«d f      .•  -  -■' 
The^n£^fchcr^mrfe^1etttfilKi 
*  Cfc*»  wftfe  h»8*fcked  wife,  :.'-?■•• 

^■»WIcHch5  itwMto*  ro*«n4  hauthgwaocda  villaine, 

•  To  ftifc^^wjiOtatfhg  it awnettf  ddo'f, 
'  Acrevom^^rtntindteftu^dnK,  **- 

JBkought  me  to  it/rr <«/««.• 

Butgbodjir  whither  wilyotfh«iehi«j?w1iy-do*Voaw«ep? 

•'  frmiy^y<irfi«ifffl{6'mee«l!l  «(lpoftore,n*goodfiw*J  I 
^am|hecl«u|^t6«*g^i»iWW,tfg^dfc: J    tn- 


Hoe 


'    -V  '* 
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PwkUs  Prime  tfTyrr. 

HcL  Calls  my  Lttd; 

Per.  Thouartacr^eandnoUcCouniclJ^ 
Moftvni^genmU^ 
if ,  or  what  is  like  to. bee  >  that  thus  hath  made.mee 


HcU  Iknownot,butherc*  the  Regent  fir  of  Met*lme> 
Jpeakes  nobly  of  her. 

L}f>  She  neuet  wouldtett  herpaicntage, 
Being  doBWO^d^tih<TOdW fit&UyM  wet^ef .  . 

i»/r,  OhH/Ar^^^ibiketJehoiKMrrf&y  giw  mee  a 
gafh,put  me  to  pfefent ^ame^teaft  thitgprest  feaofrpyes  ru- 
ining vpun  me,ore-beare  the  ft»ot**  of  my  mortality ,  and 
drowne  me  with  their  Acetnefle :  Oh  come  hither,    , 
thou  that  begetft  himthat  did  thee  beget, , 
Thou  that  waft  borne  at  fca,buried  at  Tbm-fm9 
And  found  at  fa^gen?  Q  Hrilk****, 
Downe  on  thy  knees,  thankethe  holie  Gods  a*  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  V*$thii  isAfsrimt. 
What  was  thy  mothers  qaroe?  tell  me,but  that 
for  truth  can  ncoer  be  confirmed  inpugh, 
Though  doubts  dideoer  flecpe. 

Af*r.  Friftfir,!  pray  what  labour  title? 

Per.  lam  P*ridest>iTfr9 ;  but  tell  mee  now  my 
Drcwnd  Qoeenes  name**  in  the  reft  you  lay  d, 
Thou  haft  beeneGod-likcprrfivheheirof-iringdomci, 
And  an  other  like  to  PericUs  thy  father. 

M*>  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter  ^then  to  fiy,my 
mothers  narte^asTft^^/i^A^wasmyivhochcr^  who  did 
end  the  minute  I  began. 

Pt.  Nawhleflingonthee,rifcthVtmychiid. 
Giuc  me  frefh  gainbflta»TOineowne  HtlUc***^  fhee  is  not 
dead  at  Thxrfms  as  Are  fhotiW  hade  beenc  by  f  aiu^c  CUm; 
(bc(bal!relItheeail^'hcFttboufiiaftknecle«iand  luihtic  in 
knowledge,!!*  is  thy  verie  PriMcesjwho  is.this  i 

!  //</.  Sir 
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t  tricks  Prince  if  Tyu 

* 

FtcL  Sir,tisthegouernorof  yl/ff*4^,  who  hearing  of 
your  ine  lanchol  ie  ftate,did  come  ro  fee  you* 

Perm  I  embr ace  you,giuc  itie  my  rohes. 
I  am  wilde  tn  my  beholding,0  heauens  blelfc  my  girlc, 
Hut  harke  what  Mufickc  vA\yHekkmmht\y  Mann*! 
Tell  him  ore  point  by  point,for  yet  he  fccines  to  doat; 
Uow/ure  you  are  my  daughter jbut  what  muiicke? 

Htl  My  Lord  I  hearc  none. 
Per.  Nonc^he  Muiickeof the  Spher*iy\\i{  my  Metrnm. 

LyU  It  is  not  good  to  crolle  him,giue  him  way. 

Per.  Rare!  I  found  s,do  ye  not  heare  I 

Lyf>  Muiicke  my  Lord?  I  heare* 

Per.  Moft  heaucnl  v  Mutkke, 
Jt  tiff  >s  me  vi  no  li  lining,  and  chicke  (lumber 
Hangs  vpon  mine  eyes,let  me  reft, 

Lif.  A  Pillow  for  his  hcad,(b  leaue  him  all* 
Well  my  companion  friends,if  this  but  an  (Were  to  my  iuft 
bcliefe,Ilc  well  remember  you* 

Didtut. 

DU.  My  Temple  ftandt  in  Efhefmsf 
Hie  thee  thither,  and  doe  vppon  mine  Altar  facrifice,- 
There  when  my  maiden  pricfts  are  met  togethcrjbefore  the 
people  alllreuealejhew  thou  at  fea  didft  loofe  thy  wife  *  to 
mourne  thy  erodes  with  thy  daughters; call,  &  giue  them 
repetition  to  the  like4t>r  performc my  bidding,  or  thou  li- 
ueft  in  woc:doo'tf  and  happie,by  my  filuer  bo wja wake  and 
tell  thy  dreame. 

Per.  Cele(liallD#^9Goddelle^rx^i^9 
1  will  obey  thcafie/lk****.  Hell.   Sir. 

Per.  My  purpofe  was  for  Thmfm ,there  to  ftrikel 
The  inhofpitable  C&utjbut  I  am  for  other  fcruicc  hrft; 
Toward  £>£</*/ turne  our  blownefiiyles; 
Eftfoones  He  tell  thccwhyjfliall  we  refrcfh  v$  fir  vpon  yo«r 
(bore ,  and  giue  yougoidc  fot  fuch  proutfion  at  our  in- 
tents will  needc? 
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Verkki  Pri*$i*fTjre9 

Zrf  ftr,*stH«tt  bit  hcift^nd  when  jrottjeotocafare, 
I  haw  another  Jtetgnt         -    ••   > 
JV.  Youftwllprcuailcwcrciteowooemydaughecr/or 

tc  (ecmes  you  hauc  beencnoMe  coward*  her* 
Ljf*  Sir,  lend  me  your  arroc. 
^rr«  Come  my  Main*. 

Gtmtr.  Now  our  lands  are  aJaaoff  run, 
More  alittle,and  then  dam. 
This  my  lift  boon*  giuc  snee,- 
For  fuch  kindncfle  muff  rclicue  awe: 
That  you  aptly  will  fiippofe, 
What  pageantry,what  feat*,\f  hat  rooww, 
What  minftrclfic,and  prettie  din, . 
The  Regent  made  in  Mettkiu 
To  greet  the  King,  fe  hcthriued, 
That  he  is  promifde  to  be  wiued 
To.faire  Mm**,  but  in  no  wife, 
Til'l  he  had  done  hu  facrifice. 
As  Dw  bad.whereiobcing  bound, 
The  7*m«praMrou  all  confound. 
Iqfether<rtriefeiie$  Gyles  are  hid; 
jkiulwiuieafilloutatthey'r  wild; 
At  Epkefiutbe  Templefee, 
Our  King  and  all  hit  companie. 
That  he  can  hither  come  (b  foone, 
la  by  jour  fancies  thankfull  doome. 

pir.  Haile  Di**fio  pcrforme  thy  iult  commauad, 
IhcrcconfeiremyfelfctheKingofTT'o- 
Who  fritthtcd  from  my  countrey  did  wed  at  /W*to  J  the 
&re  Thifin/a  Seam  childbed  die  J  <hc,but  brought  forth  a 
Mard  child  calld  M*ri**  whom*)  Goddcllc  wcarsjret  thy 
lUucr  huere^mccat  TW«  waa  nurft  wuh  C/™,  who  at 
fourtecneyearcs  he  fought  to  murder,  but  her  better  l»«s 
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Parkks  frmt  ifTyrt^** 

brought  her  to  Mettlim;  gainft  whofc  fliore  ryding  ,  her 
Fortunes  brought  the  mayde  aboord  va  ,  where  by  her 
owne  moftclecrc  remembrance  ,  (bee  made  knownc  her 
felfc  my  Daughter. 

Th+  Voyce  and  fauour,  you  are,  you  arc ,  O  royall 

ttricles. 

Pit. What  meanes  the  mum  ?  (bee  die's,  hclpe  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Crri.  Noble  Sir,  if  you  haue  toldc  DU*us  Altar 
true,  this  is  your  wife? 

Per.  Reuerent  appearer  no,  I  threwe  her  ouer-boor^ 
with  thefe  verie  armes. 

Ce*   Vpon  this  coaft,  I  warrant  you. 

/V.   Yis  moftccrtaine. 

Cer.  Lookc  to  fhe  Ladic ,  O  fhec  *  but  auefijoyde, 
Earlie  in  blultering  morne  this  Ladic  was  thrownc  vpon 
this  fl)ore. 

I  op't  the  coffin ,  found  there  rich  lewells,  recoue* 
red  her,  and  plac'ftc  her  hcerc  in  Dumaes  temp/c. 

Pir.  May  wcfccthctut 

Or,  Great  Sir,they  Aulbc  bright  you  to  my  houfe, 
whither  I  inuite  you; lookc  Tkjuf*\%  rccoucrcJ* 

Th.  O  let  me  lookc  if  hce  be  none  of  mine*  m v  (an- 
Aitie  will  :o  my  fenfe  bende  no Ircentiout  care ,  but  curbe 
it  fpight  of  feeing ;  O  my  Lord  are  you  not  Perkiest  like 
him  you  fpakc,  like  him  you  arejdidyou  not  name  a  tern* 
pc(t,a  birth  ,and  death  ? 

Per.  Ti;c  voyce  ot  dead7W'i. 

Th.  Jhit  Thu'ra  air*  I ,  fuppofed  dead  and  drownd. 

Per.  ItmorralI  Dion. 

Th.  Now  I  knowcyoubetter;whenwecwithteares 
parted  Pwty&s  the  king  my  father  gauc  you  fuch  a  ring. 

^r.Thts,this,nomore,yougods,yourprcftrntkinde- 
nes  nukes  my  part  mifericsfports  j  you  (ball  doe  well  that 
on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may  melt,  andnomoirbe 

fccre, 


* « 
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fecucjO  come^bc  buried  a  fceond  time  within  tfcefcarmes. 
M>*  My  heart  taps  to  be  g&nc  into  my  mothers  bo* 
fume* 

/  Vr.  Looke  who  kneelrs  hete,fle/b  of  thy  flefli  7**>. 
thy  burden  at  the  Sea,and  ealld  Mmrrn* ,  for  flic  wat  yccl* 

dctl  rhcrt* 

7  A.   Blcft ,  and  mine  owne, 

HeU.  Hayle  Madame, and  my  Qucene. 

7 h.  Iknoweyounor. 

P*t.  You  hauc  heard  mcc  fiy  when  I  did  flie  from 
Tyre,  I  left  behind  an  ancient  fubftirutc ,  can  you  remem- 
ber w  hat  I  call'd  the man> I  hauc  nam'dc  him  oft. 

7k.  TV  as  HilhcaKM*\htx\. 

Ptr. Still  con fiimation,  itnbracehim  dcercT/v«/i.thif 
is  hce,  now  doc  I  Jong  to  hearc  how  j  ou  were  found .'  how 
poflihlic  prefcrued  ?  and  who  to  thanke  (btfides  (he  gods) 
for  this  great  miracle  i 

7lu  Lord  CrrrJK*fr,myLord;this  nun  through  whom 
the  Gods  hauc fliowne  their  power  >sbft  can  from  f. rft  to 
lailrcfoiucvou. 

Pn .  Rcix  rer.t  Sy  r,the  gods  can  haue no  mortal!  ofFccti 
morelikcagoJthcnyou  >  will  you  dchucr  how  this  dead 
Quccnc  refines? 

Or.  I  u  ill  my  Lord,bc  fcech  you  firft,goe  with  mcc 
to  my  houfc,ulKrcl];alJbe  (howneyouall  was  found  with 
her.  How.  fliee  came  plac'ite  hcerc  in  the  Temple,  no 
needful)]  thing  omitted. 

Ptr.  Pure  Put:  bit  lie  thee  for  thy  vifion,and  will  offer 
night  oblations  tothtcT/wCr,  thisPra)ce,thc  (airebctro- 
tl:cJ  of  your  daughter ,  (ball  marric  Ik  r  SLtPcxtipote ,  and 
now  this  ornament  makes  mcc  lookcdifinall,  will  I  clip  to 
fon\ie,and  what  this  fourtrene  yecres  norazer  touch't,  to 
grace  thy  marridgc-day,  He  bcautifie. 

Th  Lcrd  Cermm  hath  letters  of  good  credit.  Sir , 
my  father s  dead. 

I  |  /Vr«Hcaucn 
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Per.  Hcmcqs  make  t  Starve  of  bin,  yctth&e  my 
Qpcciw,  wcc'Ic  &kta*e  their.  Nuptatf**  and  our  felues 
wUTin  th*tkingdo£T«ipendowfoflowiiigd*k«^>urfonnc 

andiUuahierihdlin7>r«rni#ic.    •    * 
Lord  Cmwm  w«e  doe  our  knmogitay, 
To  hcarc  the  red  vmoldc  9  Sir  k«^t  the  traf. 


wmis. 


\Jww€r% 

In  ^W^Wtndhiiditigbtcryouhaue heard 
Of  rtxmftrous  luftjthc  dyt and  toft  reward  *►     • 
In  Pmcles  his  Queenc  an*  pughter  fcufe. 
Although  alfayFJewith  Fmrttme  fierce  and  keene. 
Vcftue  plefetd  from  fell  definitions  blaft, 
Lead  on  by  hcauen,  and  ctowtfd  with  ioy  at  \$SL 
In  A^rw«uyyw¥«|l^efcrief 
A  figurcofttoeth,orAitb,oFloyakte: 

In  rcuercmle^'^fcheM*!^ 
Thcworth<hatlcarncacharitiea^Airearc$, 

For  wicked  CUm  and  hit  wife,  wheta  Fame 

H*dfpr4*Ihucutfcddtt^ 
Of  ^*n^/,»ragetheatric  tarnef  • 
That  him  and  his  they  in  hit  PklUce  burfte* 
The  gods  for  murder  leemdefo  concent, 
To  punilh, although  not  done,  hut  meant, 

So  on  your  Patience  eucrmoreattendmg, 

New  ioy  wayteooyou>hecrcourplay  hasendrag. 

FINIS. 
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